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To the Right Honourable 

Philip Lord HARDwiCKfe, 

Lt»rd High Chancellor of Great 
Britain*, 

My Lord^ 

AS no one has exercifed 
the Powers of Speech 
with jufter and more univerfal 
applaufe, than yourfelf ; I 
have prefumed to infcribe the 
following Treatife to your 
Lc»'d(hip, its End being to 
inveftigate the Principles of 
thofe Powers. It has a far- 
ther claim to your Lord- 
fliip's Patronage, by being 
Conne£led in fome degree with 
that politer Literature, which, 
in the moft important fcenes 
A a of 

* * The above Dedication is printed as it originally Hood, 
the Author being dcfirous that what he intended as real Re- 
fped to the noble Lord, when living, ihould now be con* 
fidered, as a TefUmony of Gratitude to his Memory. 
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iv Dedication. 

of Bufinefs, you have ftill 
found time to cultivate. Witli 
regard tomyfelf,ifwhat I have 
written be the fruits of that 
Security and Leiiure, obtained 
by living under a mild and free 
Government J to whom for this 
am I more indebted, than to 
your Lordfliip, whether I ocmv 
fider you as a Legiflator, or 
as a Magiftrate, the firft both 
in dignity and reputation? 
Permit me therefore thus pub«- 
licly to aflure your Lordfhip) 
that with the greateftgratitude 
land reipe£ilam. My Lord, 

Tour Lord/hip's mqfi oi/iged, 
and mojt obedient bumble Servant, 



Chft tfSaliJiiiry, 

oa, 1, 1751. 



James Harris^ 
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P R E F A C E. 

^HE chief End^ propofed By the 
•^ Author of this Treatife in mak- 
ing it public^ has been to excite bis 
Readers to curiofity and inquiry ; 
not to teach them bimfelf by prolix 
a?id formal LeEiureSy (from the effi^ 
cacy of which be has little expeBation) 
but to induce them^ ifpojfimey to be- 
come Teachers to themfelves^ by an im-^ 
partial ufe of their own underfland" 
ings. He thinks nothing more abfurd 
than the common notion of InflruEiion^ 
as if Science were to be poured into 
the Mindy like water into a ciflern^ 
that pajively waits to receive all that 
comes, The growth of Knowlege he 
rather, thinks to refemble the grmsoth 
of Fruit ; however external caufes 
may in fome degree co-opefate, -Uis 
the internal vigour^ and virtue of 
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vi PREFACE. 

the tree, that muft ripen the juices to 
their jufi maturity^ 

*This then, namely, the exciting 
men to inquire fer themfelves into 
fubjeSis worthy of their contemplation, 
this the Author declares to have been 
his firfi and principal motive for 
appearing in print. Next to that, 
as he has always been a lover of 
Letters^ he would willingly approve 
his fiudies to the liberal and inge- 
nuous. He has particularly named 
thefe, in diJlinSiion to others ; becaufe, 
as his fiudies were never profecuted 
with the leaft regard to lucre, fo they 
are no way calculated for any lucra- 
tive End' 'The liberal therefore and 
ingenuous (whom he has mentioned 
already) are tbofe, to whofe perufal 
he offers what he has written. Should 
they judge favourably of his attempt, 
be may not perhaps befit ate to confefs, 

Hoc jurat et melli eft.-— — 

For 
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P R E F A C E. vii 

For tho he hopes ^ he cannot he charged 
vnth thefoolt/b love of vain Praifey 
he has no defire to he thought inaif^ 
Jerent^ or infenjihk to honeji Fame, 

From the influence of thefe fenti- 
mentSj he has endeavoured to treat his 
fuhjeS with as much order ^ correSi' 
n^Sy and perfpicuity as in his power ; 
and if he has failed^ he canfafely 
fay (according to the vulgar pbrafe) 
that the failure has been bis misfor- 
tune^ and not his fault. He f corns 
thof0 trite and contemptible methods 
of anticipating pardon for a bad per- 
formance, that " it was the bafly 
''^fruits of a f em idle hours j written 
** merely for private amufement ; 
" ftever revifed', publiped againfl 
" corfenty at the importunity of 
^^ friends, copies (God knows how J 
** having fyflealth gotten abroad'," 
with other flak jargon of equal fal- 
fljood and inanity. May we not ajk 
fuch Prefacers, If what they allege 
A 4 be 
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Vii? P R E F A C E. 

be true, what has the world to do 
with them and their crudities ? 

As to the Book it/elf^ it can fay 
this in its b^alf that it does not 
tnerely confine it/elf to what its tit k 
fromifes^ hut expatiates freely into 
whatever is collateral i aiming on 
etjery. occafioh to rife in its inquiries^ 
and to pafs, as far as pojftble^ from 
fmall matters to the greatefl. Nor 
is it formed merely upon fentiments 
that are now infajhfony or fupported 
only hyfuch authorities as are rnqdern, 
many Authors are quoted^ that mm 
a-days are hut little Jludied ; and 
Jome perhaps^ whofi very names are 
hardly known. 

. *J[le Fate indeed of antlent Authors 
(4^ we have happened to mention them) 
is . not unwortfy of pur notice, A 
few of themfurvive in the Libraries 
of the learnedy where fome veneraj)k 
folioy thai fiill goes fy their name^ 

jxfi 
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PREFACE. ix 

juft fuffices to give them a Und of 
nominal exlfimce. 7%e refi have 
long fallen into a deeper obfcurityy 
their very names^ wben mentioned^ 
affeBing us as ItttUy as the names, 
wben we read them, of thofe fubordi^ 
nate Heroes ^ 

Alcandrumque, Haliumque, No- 
emonaque, Prytanimque. 

Nffw if an Author, not content 
with the more eminent of antient 
Writers, fbould venture to bring his 
reader into fuch company as thefi 
lafl, among people (in the fajhion- 
file fhrafej that no body knows ; 
vobat ufage, what quarter can he 
have reajon to expeSif — Should the 
Author of thefe fpeculations have 
done this (and *tis to be feared hei 
has) what method had be beji take in 
a circumftanct fo critical? — Let us 
fuppofe him to apologize in thd bejl 
planner he can^ and in conjequence 
of tUsy tQfuggeft as follows — 

a He 
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He hopes there will he. found a 
pleafure in the contemplation of an- 
tient fentimentSy as the view of an- 
iient ArchiteSlurey tho in ruinsy has 
fomething venerable, /4dd to this, 
what from its antiquity is hut little, 
known, has from that very circum- 
flance the recommendation of novelty ; 
fo that here^ as in other infiances. 
Extremes may be faid to meet. 
Farther Jlilly as the Authors y whom 
be has quotedy lived in various agesy 
and in diflant countries ; fome in the 
full maturity ^Grecian /7fi</ Roman 
Literature ; fome in its decknfon ; 
and others in periods flill more bar" 
Barousy and depraved 'y it may afford 
perhaps no unpleafng fpeculationy to 
fee how the same Reason has at all 
times prevailed y how there is one 
Truth, like one Sun, that has en- 
lightened human Intelligence through 
every age, and faved it from the 
darknefs both of Sophiflry. and Ef^ 
ror, 

' Nothing 
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PREFACE. xi 

Nothing can more tend to enlarge 
the Mind, than thefe extenfiue views 
of Men, and human Knowlege ; no- 
thing can more effeBually tcite us off 
from the foolijh admiration of what 
is immediately before our eyes, and 
help us to a jufier efiimate both of 
prefent Men, and prefent Litera- 
ture, 

'Tis perhaps too much the cafe with 
the multitude in every nation, that as 
they know little beyond themfelves, and 
their own affairs, fo out of this nar-* 
rowfphere of knowlege, they think no- 
thing worth knowing. As we Britons 
by our fituation live divided from the 
whole world, this perhaps will be 
found to be more remariahly our cafe* 
And hence the reafon, that ourjludies 
are ufually fatisfied in the works of 
our own Countrymen ; that in PhUo- 
fopby, in Poetry, in every kind of 
fubjeSi, whether ferious or ludicrous, 
whether facred or profane, we think 
2 per-- 
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pirfeBion with ourfehes^ and that *tU 
fuperfluous to fearch farther. 

The Author of this 'freattfe would 
hy no means detroEi from the jufi 
honours due to thofe of his Country- 
pten, who either in the prefent^ or 
preceding age^ have fo illufhrioufy 
adorned it» But tho* he can withf 
pleafure and fincerity join in celehr ac- 
ting their dejfertSy he would not havg 
the admiration of thefe^ or of any 
other few y to pafs thro* blind excejfs 
into a contempt of all others, Wert 
fuch Admiration to become univerfaly 
an odd event would follow ; a few 
learned men, without arty fault of 
their own^ would contribute ina man-^ 
Mr to the extinSlion of J^etters, 

A lile evil to that of admiring 
only the authors of our vwn age^ is 
that of admiring only the authors of 
one particular Science, There is in^ 
deed in this lajl prejudice fomethhtg 

pecu* 
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PREFACE. xm 

peculiarly unfortunate^ and that //, 
the tiMre excellent the Science^ the , 
more ItUy it will be found to produce 
this ejfeB. 

'There are few Sciences more in- 
trinficalfy valuable, than Mathe- 
matics. *7ts hard indeed to fay^ 
to which they have more contributed^ 
whether to the Utilities of Life, or to 
ibi/$tblim^ parts of Science* They 
art the noblejl Praxis of Logic, or 
ONivERSAi Reasoning. '7/i thro* 
them mv mt^ perceive, how thefiatad 
J^rms ofSyllogifm are exemplified in 
one SubjeB, namely the Predicament 
of Quantity. By marking the force 
of fhefe Forms, as they are applied 
here, we may be enabled to apply 
them of oar/ehes elfewiiere. IVay 
farther fiill — by viewing the Mind, , 
during its procefs in thefe fyilogiftic ' 
employments, we may come to know 
in part, what kind of Being it is ; 
fince Mind, like other Powers, can 

be 
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ie only known from its Operations. 
Whoever therefore willjiudy Mathe- 
matics in this vieWy will become not 
only by Mathematics a mere expert 
Logician, and by Logic a more ra- 
tional Mathematician, but a wifer 
Philofophery and an acuter Reafoner^ 
in all the pojftble fubjeSis either of 
fcience or deliberation* 

But when Mathematics, in/lead of 
being applied to this excellent purpoftj 
are ufed not to exemplify Logic, but 
to fupply its place ; no wonder if 
Logic pafs into contempt^ and if 
Mathiematics, inftead of furthering 

fcience^ become in faSl an ob flack. 
For when men^ knowing nothing of 
that Reafoning which is univeHai, 
come to attach themf elves for years 
to a fingle Species, a fpecies wholfy 
inched in Lines and Numbers 
only ; they grow infenfibly to believe 
thefe lajl as infeparable from all Rea- 

foning<i as the poor Indians thought 

every 
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every hrfeman to he infeparahle from 
bis borfe. 

And thus we fee the itfe^ nay the 
necejity of enlarging our literary 
vieabSy left even Knowlege itfelf 
Jbould obflruB its own growth^ and 
perform in fome meafure the part of 
ignorance and barbarity, . 

Such then is the Apology made by 
the Author of this Treatife^ for the 
multiplicity of antient quotations^ 
with which he has filled his BooL If 
he can excite in bis readers a proper 
fpirit of curiofity ; if he can help in 
the leafl degree to enlarge the hounds 
of Science ; to revive the decaying 
tafie of antient Literature \ to lejfen 
the bigotted contempt of every thing 
not modern 5 and to affert to Authors 
of every age their jufl portion of 
efleeni'y if lie can in the leafl degree 
contribute to tbefe ends, he hopes it 
may be allowed^ that he has done a 

fervice 
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fir vice to mankind. Should this fir* 
vice he a reafonfor his Work to/ur^ 
vive, he has confifi already y *twould 
-ie no unpUafing event. Should the 
contrary happen^ he mufi acqtuefu 
initffatey and let it peaceabfy de* 
part to thofi deflined regions^ where 
the productions of modern Wit are 
every day departing^ 

—in vicum vendentcm tus et 
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OR A PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRlT 
CONCERNING tJNIVERSAL GRAMMAR 
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BOOK. L 



CHAP- L 



INTRODUCTION* 

-D$/%« ^fti^ Wbok. 

IF Meft by nature had been frdmed Ch, I. 
for Solitude^ they had never felt an 
Impulfc to converfe one with an- 
other : And if» like lower Animals^ they 
had been by nature Irration&U they could 
not have recognised the proper Subjefts 
of Difcourfe. Since Speech then is the 
joint Energie of our beft and nobleft Fa- 
culties (<?)> (that is to fay, of our Kea^ 
B fon 

{a] Sec V. L p. 147 to 169. Sec alfo Note xv. 
p. 292, and Note xix. p. 296. of tl^e fiune Volume* 
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2 HERMES. 

Ch. I. fon and onr /octal AffeSlionJ being withal 
our peculiar Ornament and Diftinftion, as 
Mem thofe Inquiries may iiirely be deened 
intcrefting. as well as liberal, which cither 
fcarch how Speech may be naturally re^ 
fohedi or how, when refolved, it may 
be again combined. 

Here a large field for fpeculating opens 
before us. Wc may either behold Speech, 
as divided into its conjiituent Farts^ as a 
Statue may be divided into its^ feveral 
Limbs ; or cHc, as reiolved into its Matter 
and Formy as the fame Statue raay be re- 
folved into its Marble and Figure. 

These different Anal^zmgs or Fefi^ 
Jut ions conftitutc what we call *PHrii-o-* 
soPHiCAL, or Universal Grammas* 

Whem 

{b) Grammaticam etiam hipartttam ponemus^ ut alia 
Jtt literarra; alia philofophica ^c. Bacon, de Augmi 
Scient. VL i. And foon after he adds — Verumtamen 
hoc ipfd re moniti^ cogitatiom complexi fumus Grammati- 
cam quandamj qua non analogiam verborum ad invicem^ 
fed analogiam if iter verba ct res Jhe rationem Jidulc in'* 
quirat. 
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When Wc have viewed Speech thus Ch. I* 
tinafyzeJ, wc may then confider it, as 
compounded. Aiid here in the firft place 
we may contemplate that {c) Synthefis^ 
which by combining Jimple Therms produces 
a ^rutb ; then by combining two Truths 
produces a thirds and thus others, and 
others, in continued Demonftration, till 
we are led, as by a road, into the regions 

pfSciENCE* 

Now this is \)[izt fuperior and moft ex- 
cellent Synthefis^ vi^hich alone applies itfelf 
to our IntelleSt or Reafon^ and which to 

B 2 condu(ft 

-— — —■ ■■ • — 

{c) ArtJiatU fays — xm Si xala ^nhfxiav (tjim^ 
7r>jomv XiyofAEV'jov vih art ^AiiSc; «t« ^ivSig lf"W 
dtov avfi^wTr©^, Xgujd®'^ '^S^X^h ^^? — Of '^?/^ words 
which are fpoken without Connections there is no one 
either true or falfe\ as for injlance^ Man^ white ^ 
runneth^ conquereth. Cat. C. 4. So again in thd 
beginning of his Treatife De Interpretatione^ 7no\ 
yccp (ruv6g(rtv >«J Sioii^ia-iv trt ro ;J/£uJof rs >cj to aA»)9gr« 
True and Falfe are feen in Compojition and Divijion* 
Compofition makes affirmative Truth, Pivifion makes 
negative^ yet both alike bring Terms together, and fo 
far therefore may be called fyntbetical. 
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Ch.L conduA according to Rule^ conftitutes 
the Art of Logic* 

After this we may turn to thofc 
{J) inferior Compofitions, which are pro- 

dudtivc 



{d) Jmmonius in his Comment on the Treatlfe 
Ilffi EpfAtivna?, p. 53. gives the following Extraft 
from Theophrajlusj which is here inferted at length, a9 
well for the Excellence of the Matter, as becaufe it is 
not (I believe) elfewhere extant 

Ailrvg yoi^ i(mf tS ^s^yn. o^tcnufy (xa6a iidfio'ew 

'AKPOGMENOTr, oTg ^ intfAxlm ti, ?^ tSc 
nPO'D TA' nPA'rMATA, uVJf 5v J X£>«v Tarf?. 
ecu w^oriSf^rai rii «xfoufA£vif;, vrtp) /uiy bv rnv ^i» 
ffi» aul? T7i\ nPOfr TOT'Z 'AKPOATA'Z xoja- 

ystricu Tft o-cpoTf^o^ Twv ivofAciraVj uXXi fAti rd HOtvJt 
7^ itSTllAiOfXiVXj 7^ TOOJTX Ivx^fJkwtta^ ovfAwXixsiv dx^ 
AtJAoi?, wW 9i» T»T«v ^ rSv rirot^ l»ro/A««av, ow 
capvtviioofy j/XuHOtur®^, >^ tw jfAAei>v ISsSp^ tn ri 
fAOtK^oXoyiaq y^ ^^OL')Q)X6yloLq^ xola ytxifov vrdyrm «•«• 
poeX»iJt.i(x;u9fAtvm^ otaoci t£ tqv dx^oaryiv^ 7^ iwrXyi^ai^ 
j^ tirpoc T^i/-7irfi6w ;^Jtj«9/j/7a rpj^fiV Til's Ji^£ IIPO^S 
TA nPATMATA t? AoJ^y frx^tr^^^- ^PiAoVotp®* 
Wfo»iy>r/Aev«5 i7r«^£Xi(rf7««, to', n ^vSi^ fuXiy^ap^, 

3 ^ 
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Book- T HE First. J 

duftivc of the Pathetic^ and the Pka-^ Ch. L 
Jmt in all their kinds^ Thefe latter Com- 

pofitions 



9^ TO^ iXrAh i'fofsixvH* 7^^ Relation of Speech be-- 
ing twofold (as the Philofopher Theopbrajtus hath 
fettled it) one to the Hbarers, to whom it explains 
fometbingj and one to the Things^ concerning which 
the Speaker propofes to perfuade his Hearers : With 
refpeSt to ihe firjl Relation^ ihat which regards ibe 
^EAiiERjSy are employed Poefry and Rhetoric. Thus 
it becomes the bujinefs of thefe two^ to fele^ the mojl 
rejpe£fable Words^ and not thofe thai are common and 
rf vulgar ufe^ and to conneSl fuch ffords iarptonfoujfy 
one with another^ fo as thro* thefe $hinjgs and their 
confequenceSj fuch as Perfpicuiiy, Delicacy^ and the 
ether Forms of Eloquin^^ together with Copioufnefs and 
Brevity i filjl employ e4 in their proper feafon^ ,to lead 
the Hearer^ andfirike him^ and hold him vanquijhed by 
the power of Perfuafton. On the contrary^ as to the 
Relation of Speech to Things, here the Philofopher 
will be found to have a principal employ., as well in 
refuting the Falfe^ as in demonflrating the ^rue. 

San£iius ipe»k$ elegantly on the fame Sul:je6l. 
fSreavit Deus hominem rationis participem j cui^ quia 
Sociabilem ej/e voluit, magna pro munere dedit Ser- 
monem. Sermoni autem perficiendo tres opifices adhi- 
buit' Prima e/i Granfimatjica, qu^^ pb or.atione folee-^ 
0fmos ^ barbarifmos expellit ; fecunda Dialedica, 
fua in Sermonis veriiate verfaturi tertia Rhctorica, 
fua omatum Sermonis tantum exquirity Min. 1. i« 
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HERMES, 

Qh, I, positions afpifc not to the Intellect, but be^ 
ing adcjrefled to the Imaginathriy the -<^ 
feStionsy and the ^enfe^ becon^c from their 
different heightnings dtber Rhstoric 
or Pqetry. 

Nor need we necefTarily view thcfb 
Arts diftindly and apart; we n^ay ob^ 
ferve, if we plcafc, how perfedly they 
co-incide. Grammar is equally requifite 
to every one of the reft. And though 
l-rOGic may indeed fubfift without Rhe- 
toric or Poetry, yet fo neceffary to 
thefe laft is a found and correct Logic, 
that without it, they ar? no better than 
Warbling Trifles, 

Now all thefe Inquiries (as we have faid 
^ready) and fuch others arifing from them 
as are of ftill fublimer Contemplation, (of 
which in the Sequel there may be poffibly 
not a few) may with juftice be deem'd 
Jnc|uiries bpth interefting ^nd liberal, 

At 
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At prefent wc fliall poilpone the whok Ch. i. 
fyntheticad Part, (that is to fiiy. Logic and 
Rhetoric) and confine ourfelvcs to the 
analytical, that is to fay Universal 
Grammar. In this we fhall follow the 
Order, that wc have above laid down, 
firft dividing Speech, as a Whole intd it« 
CONSTITUENT Parts; then refolvingit, 
as a Composite, into its Matter and 
Form; two Methods of Analyfis very 
different in their kind, and which lead 
to a variety of very different .Specula- 
tions* 

Should any one objeft, that in the 
courfe of our Inquiry we fometimes de- 
fccnd to things, which appear trivial and 
low; let him look upon the effeds, to 
which thofe things contribute, then from 
the Dignity of the Confequences, let him 
honour the Principles. 

The following Story may not impro- 
perly be here inferted. ^* When the Fame 
B 4 "of 
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Ch. I. ^ of Heraditus was celebrated through^ 
* <f out Greece^ diere were certain perfbns, 
<*< that had a curiolity to fee {o great a 
^^ Man. They came^ and, as it happened, 
<< found him warming himfelf yx a 
'^ Kitchen. The Meannefs of the place 
^^ occafioned them to ftop ; upon which 
^^ the Philofopher thus accofted them-r« 
." Enter (fays he) boldly, for hers 

TOO THERE ARE jGoDS (J)." 



«c 



We ihall only add, that as there is no 
part pf Nature too mean for the Divine 
Prefcjjcej fo there is no kind pf Subjedl^ 
having its foundation in Nature^ that i^ 
belpw the Dignity of 4 pliijofophical In-? 
guiry. 

(«) See Ar^9t. dc Part* AmnuJ. 1. 1, c. ^* 



jCHA F. 
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CHAP, h: 

(Smeerning the Jnahffin^ of Speech into 
its fmdUeft Parts. 



THOSE things, \7hichare/ry?/(?iVj^ Ch. IL 
turef arc not frfi to Man. Nature ' ^ ' 
l>egins from Caufes, and thence defcends 
%o Effe^s: Human Perceptions firft open 
.upo^ ^ffeSsi and thence by flow degrees 
alcend to Caufes. Often had Mankind 
fccn the fun in Eclipfe, before they knew 
its Caufe to ]be the Moon's Interposition ; 
much oftner had they feen thofe unceafing 
Revolutions of Summer and Winter, of 
Day and Night, before they knew the 
paufe to be the Earth's double Motion {a). 

Even 



(«) This Diftin£tion of prior u Man auul prior to 
Nature^ was greatly regarded in the Peripatetic Phi- 
iofophy. Sec Arift. Phyf. Jufcuk. hi. c, i. Tbimf- 
tius^t Comment on the fame, Pofter. Anafyt. I. i. 
c 2. Di Attima^ 1. 2. c. 2* It leads us, when pro* 
P^y T^g^dedy tQ a very important Piftindion be- 
tween 
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Ch. IL Even in Matters of Art and human Crea- 
tion, if we except a few Artifts and cri- 
tical 



tween Intelligence Divine and Intelligence Human. 
God may be faid to view the Firft, as firft \ and the 
Laft, as laft; that is, he views Effe£is thro* Caufet 
in their natural Order. Man views the Laft, as 
fiHl ; and thb Firft, as laft ; that is, he views Oaufei 
thro' EffeSliy in an irwerfe Order. And hence the 
Meaning of that Paflage in Arijlotle: Sinrsf yif 
ra Twy vuxlepiiJwv i^fAo^x zr^og to (piyl^ t^ti to 

T« |t? ^m* <Pa»flf WTaldt TS-dvloiiv^ -/fs are the Eyes $f 
Bats to the Light of the Day, fo is Mar!s tntelligence 
to thofe Obje^Sy that are by Nature the brightejl and 
moji e9nfpicu9us &ftillThingSy Metaph. I. 2. c. i. See 
alfo L 7. €• 4* and Ethic. Ni^om. 1. i.e. 4. JmwMnius^ 
reafoning in the fame way, fays very pertinently to 
the Subjeft of this Treatife — ^*A}/a7r7]Toy t^ a\^p«- 
irAtj (piffUj i% Tw « 7f X«rfp&» ^ mfvUruv i'tr] ra «- 
irKirsfa 7^ tBXtiOTS^x Tsrfxiiiifcu' rci ydp (ruvhtx fJM\}iov 
cvvrAfi VfjJvy 7^ yvo)^ifj,(iTS^x. "'Ojtco yav >^ Tsranr 
fjfai fxh Xoyovj 7^ liTrgrv, Z&jHpaTtj^ xsrepiTroIer, oiJc* 
Tsrov ii otiiX\i(ra,i i\g on^a >^ p^ifiXy 9^ re^mt tU 
ruAAaf aj , naxtrpa <iff r»*X**^ «VfTi» Human Na^ 
Hire may be well contented to advance from the more 
imperfiSt and ccntplex to the msre Jimple and ferfeSt ; 
for the complex Subje^s are more familiar io tti, and 
better known. Thus therefore it is that even a Child 
knows how to put a Sentence isgethery and fay ^ Soctalcs 

walketha 
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tied Obfcrvers, the reft look no higher Ch. II. 
than to the PraSlice and tncre Work^ 
knowing nothing of thofe Principles^ oa 
which the whole depends. 

Thus in Speech for example — AU 
toen, even the loweft, can fpeak their 
Mother-Tongue. Yet how many of this 
multitude can neither write, nor even 
read ? How many of thofe, who are thus 
far literate, know nothing of that Gram- 
mat, which refpefts the Genius of their 
own Language ? How few then muft be 
thofe, who know Grammar univer- 
sal ; that Grammar y which without re- 
garding the feveral Idioms of particular 
Languages,* only refpeSls thofe Principles^ 
that are ejfential to them all? 

'TiS our prefent Defign to inquire about 
this_ Grammar ; in doing which we Ihall 

follow 



walketh ; but how to re/ohe this Sentence into a Noun 
and Verh^ and thefe again into Syllables^ and Syllables 
into Letters or Elements^ here he is at a lofs. Am. in 
Com. de Prapdic, p. 28. 4 
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Ch. II. follow die Order conibnant to human Per** 
ception, as being for that reafon the more 
eafy to be underftood. 

We (hall begin therefore firft from a 
Period or Sentence, that combination in 
Speech, which is obvious to 3IU suid thpn^e 
pafs, ifpoffibk, t6 thofc its primary Partf, 
which, however eflcntijil, *rc only oh- 
Arious to a few. 

With refped therefore to the dif'* 
ferent Species of Sentences, wh9 is there 
fo Ignorant, as, if we addrefs him in his 
Mother-Tongue, not to know when 'tis 
we ajert, and when we quejiion; when 'tis 
we command, and when vftpray or wijh? 

For example, when we read in Shaken 

fpeare^, 

The Man, that hath no muficin himfelf. 

And is not mov'd with concord of fweet 

founds. 

Is ft for Treafon s ^ 

Or 

' ~ - s 

• Merchant of Fmce, 
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Or in Milton^ Ch.IL 

O Friends^ I bear the tread of nimble 
feet, 

Ha/iing this nvay-^^ 
'tis, obvious that thefe are ajfertive Sen^ 
fences, one founded upon Judgment, the 
other upon Senfation. 

When the Witch in Macbeth fays to 
her Companions, 

Wbenjball we three meet again 
In thunder, lightning and in rain ? 

this 'tis evident is an interrogative Sen^ 
tence. 

When Macbeth fays to the Ghoft of 
Banquo, 

Hence, horrible Shadow, 
Unreal Mock'ry hence I ■ ' 

he ipeaks an imperative Sentence, founded 
upon the paflion of hatred. 

When 
* P-L. IV, 866. 
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Ch. II. When Milton fays in the charafter of 
his Allegro^ 

Hajietbee^ Nympb^ and bring with tb^e 
Jeft miywthful Jtility, 

he too fpeaks an impet-ative Sentence^ tho' 
founded on the padion^ not of hatred biit 
of love. 

When in the beginning of the Para^^ 
dife Loji we read the fbllowing addrefs^ 

And chief y thouy O Spirit, that doji prefer 
Before all temples tb' upright hearty and 

pure^9 
InJlruSi me^ for thou knowyi-^ 

this is not to be called an imperative 
Sentence, tho' perhaps it bear tlie fame 
Form, but rather (if I may ufe the Word) 
*tis a Sentence precative or optative. 

What then fliall we fay ? Are Sen- 
tences to be quoted in this manner without 
ceafing, all differing from each other in 

their 
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their ftamp and charader ? Are they no Ch. 11^ 
way reducible to certain definite Clafles ? 
If not, they can be no ofejedks of rational 
comprchenfion. — Let us however try. 

. 'Tis a phrafe often apply^d to a man^ 
when ipcaking, that be /peaks its mii^d ; 
a& much as to ikj, that his Speech or Dif- 
courfe i$ a publijbing of feme Energte or 
Motion of his SouL So it indeed is in every 
oae that %eaks^ excepdng alone the Dlf-* 
fembler or Hypocrite ; and Jac too, as ikxr 
as poflible, affeds the appearance. 

Now the Powers of the soul (over 
and above the meer^f- nutritive) may be in* 
eluded all of them in thofe of Percep- 
tion, and thofe of Volition. By the 
Powers of Perception, I mean tho 
Senfos and the InteUedt ; by the Powers of 
Volition, I mean, in an extended fenie, 
not only the fFi//, but the fcverd Papons 
and ^petitfs.} in'ihort, all that moves to 
ASion^ whether rational or irrationah 

■ ^ i^ 

t Vid, Ariftot, de An, 11. 4. 
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Ch. II. '^ '^^^ *^^ leading Powers of the Soul 
be thefe two» 'tis plain that every Speech 
or Sentence^ as far as it exhibits the Soul^ 
muft of courfe refped one or other of 
thefe. 

If we affert^ then is it a Sentence which 
relpedls the Powers of Perception. For 
what indeed is to ajfert^ if we confider the 
examples above alleged, but to publijh 
fome Perception either of the Senfes or 
thelntelleS? 

Agen, if we interrogate^ if we com^ 
mand^ if we prc^^ or if we w^^, (which 
in terms of Art is to Ipeak Sentences ;«- 
terrogativCf imperative^ precative^ or op^ 
tative) what do we but publifli fo many 
different Volitions ?— For who is it that 
quefiions ? He that has a Defire to be in- 
formed. — ^Who is it that commands ? He 
that has a Wilh which he would have 
obey'd. — What are thofe Beings, who 
either wijh or pray? Thofe, who feel 

certain 
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certain wants cither for thenpielves, or Ch. IL 
othersw • •. 

If then the foul's leading Powers be the 
two above mentioned^ and it be true that 
all Speech is a publication of theft Power Sp 
it will follow that EVERY Sentence will 

BE EITHER A SENTENCE OF ASSERTION^ 

OR A. Sentence of Volition.. And 
thus^, hy referring all of them to one of 
thefe twoclafles, have we found an cxpe^ 
dient to reduce their infinitude (^), 

Thb 



iXi^JXY.g SwoifASi^^ Tag f/Xv J^vwoxa;, joiq Jg ^tcTlxx^f 

l3H»>Twv, oTov j3tfA9tntf;;iM(^4^, Vf^xl^idiv^ S-ujuwv, ?^ l^i- 
i»fAiavy roc MEN^rfrlaja fSij t» AoVa (ra waj* 
flJy aw*o$a»Tf>cGv) aW twp o^niliycwv f'jvdiXio^ji zer^oepp^^v- 

ft'joj £T£jov ciTroTUVOfAmg (tow (TVfjL(ixXXe&^(Xi iowvrx 
vco^ TO Tyj<€7y riff Of^^fw?) >^ tjtoj Aoj'-oi; -crap* «ul5 
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Ch. IT. The Extenfions of Speech are qufte In- 
definitei as may be feen if we compare 

the 



■< iy i . i' i I n i iiM'U i n ' 1 1 i iryuni nu 



9^ k.vgSyfM^. ^«. cUty iiiikit rug^ti k{>jtf^ms9 n^^ h 

aula -a-^d^Kcg* 9^ rcivm^^ ti w; Tsra^ei x^s/tIov^, 4f fri 
Tuc fiTXHS, u w$ w«f« ;^f«po»oc, »; *iri tji xupifidC 

♦ ANTIKON a9r« tJi^ yiwrixwt^ >^ fr* tJt* 

xov «o» »\iifiitoig S \J/£uJk?, Tfilw Ji aXAtfy «Jw. The 
Meaning of th(^ above paiT^e bein^ implipdt ui' the 
iTexty we Uke its tranflatton froni the Latin IiPterpre^ 
ter. Diundum ifftur tft^ cum amma mjtra dvpRcan 
poteJitiUm, haktaty cognitionisy W ^;V^, qua itiam, apj^e* 
titionis ac cupiditatis appellatur ; qua vero cognitioms eft\ 
vii $ftj qui res Jmgulas cognofcimusy ut nunsy cogiktti^y 
opinio y pbmtajiay finfus : appeiitui vep^ fiinJtM eftj fuA 
bffruiy velqua funty vel igue vidintmi^ iMcufafcpnuSy ut 
funtv^hntasy conJUium^ tra^ cupidita$: quahm dr^iat^, 
fpexiiSy prater enuniiantemy a partibus anim pr^mfitm^-^ 
tury qua concupifcunt ; non cum animus ipfipen fe i(git% 
fed cum ad alium fe convertity. qui ei ad coH/epundemi id^ 
quod cupity cmducere pojji videaturi atque eiiam vel nr* 
tionem ab eo exquirit^ ut in oratione^ quam Pexcuodan* 

tem^ 
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die Encid to an Epigram (^A&r/fiai. ButCli.n» 
the hngefi Eistenfiont with which Gram.-^ 
mar has to do> is the Exteniion here con- 
fidser'dy that is to iay a Ssntbk^ce. The 
^greater Extenfions (fiichas SyHogHms, Pa--^ 
ragraphs,. Se<5kioiis^ and compkte Works) 
belong not to Grammar^ but to Arts of 
higher order; not to mention that all of 
th^m are but Sentences repeSited. 

Now aSBKTENCB (r) may be fketch'd 
in the foUowiiig defcription^-^ eo^tmd 



tcm, out Intcrrogantem vocant ; w/ rem : fique rem^ 
Vfl cum ipfim conjiqui cupit, qutcum loquitur^ ut in op^ 
twte oratione, vd aE^am ejus aSikntm : gtque in Bdc^ 
Viluta praftantiore^ ut in Deprecatione j vel ut ah in- 
feriore^ ut in eo^ qui proprie Jufliis nominatur. Sola 
4na0m Enunciaxis a. cognofiendi facukate prtficifcitur : 
h0cque-nmciat rerun cognitimem^ qua in nobis ejly out 
veraniy autfonulatanu //tf j«/ Hacc fola vcrum falfum- 
q^uc capit : praterea ver9 nulla. Ammoiu in Libn de 
Intcrpretatione. 

fti^nv^ ivTa (Tfiuxfrn rt. Ariftr Poet, c, 20. Sec 
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Cfi. IL ^antity of Sound Jignijkdhtj ofii>bicb cef-^ 
tain Parts are tbemfehes alfojignjficant. 

Thus when I fay [the Sunjhinetb] not 
only the wbole quantity of Sound has a 
fneaning, but certain Parts alfo, fuch as 
[Sun] and [Jhinetb.} 

But what (hall we fay? Have thefe 
Parts again other Parts, which are in like 
manner fignificant, and fo may the pro- 
grefs be purfued to infinite ? Can we fup- 
pofe all meaning, like 'Body to be divi- 
fible, and to include within itfelf other 
Meanings without end? If this be abfurd, 
then mufl we neceflarily admit, that there 
is fuch a thing as <z Sound Jignificant^ of 
whicb no Part is of itfelf fgnificant. And 
this is what we call the proper charadler 
of a (i) Word. For thus, though the 

Words 



^ (^) <^a)v^ <r?:^ayTi>£i7,— ?i5 jw£^(^ «J/v Jn xa9' i^ii 
Gr,iJt,a]/Tr/Jy. De Poetic, c. 20. De Interpret, c. 2. 
ic 3.. Pri/cians Definition of a Word (Lib, 2.) is as 

follows 
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Words [Sun] and [Jhinetfj] have each a Ch. II. 
Meaning, jet is there certainly no Mean- 
ing in any of their Parts, neither in th^ 
Syllables of the one, nor in the Letters of 
the other. 

Jf therefore all Speech whetb^ in 
profe or verfe, every Whole, every Sco 
tion, every Paragraph, every Sentence, 
imply a certain Meanings divijible into other 
Meanings 9 but WoRps imply * Meanings 
which is not fo divijible ; it follows that 
Words will be tbefmalleji parts ofjpeech^ 
in as much as nothing lefs has any Mean* 
ing at all. 

, C X To 



^follows— r-/>/^/<7 ejl pars minima orationts conJiruSla^ id 
efl^ in oraine compojita. Pars autem^ quantum ad totum 
inteUigendurn^ id eft^ ad totius fenfus intelle^um- Hoq 
autem ideo dicium ejiy nequis conetur vires in duas partes 
divid£rej hoc ejl^ in vi ^ res ; non enim ad totum intelli" 
gendum hac jit divijio. To Prifcian we may add Theo^ 
dore Gaza.'-^Ai^iq S\^ fASj^ ixiyj^rov xar^ cJv.oi^iv 
^joya, Introd. Gram. 1. 4. Plato fliewed them this 
charadcriftic of a Word — See, Crafylus^ p. 385. Edit 
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Ch. 11. To know tbertfon the Jpecm of If or A 
tnufi: nt^ contribute to tbt kwmMgt of 
Speech, as it implies a knowledge of itsi 
minuteji Par(s. 

This^ therefore moft become <m iilexf 



CHAP, 
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c B A ^, m. 

COtaerm^ fhe:f^Aki ifW^brit^ fhefmatl^ 

LE T M^ firft ieardi for the %rfef df Chm 
Words among thofc Parts of Spceqh, 
commonly received by Grammarians^ For 
ftxample, tft out xii tlxe paJiTages a^ove 
cited,— 

^be Man^ tButMth m mufic in himfeJf^ 
And is not mov'd with concord offweet 

founds*^ 
is fit /ifr tmfifi 



Here the Word \}tbe\ Is an Artjcle \ — 
\Man\ \Nq\ [Mufic] [Concord] {Sw^l 
[Sounds'] [Fit] [Trea/ons] are all -Nouns, 
fome Suifiantive, and fome jidjeSlhe^^^ 
ITbM] land \MimfrIf] arc PkoNoui^s- 
fjHii/i&J and [is^ are VfcRBs— ^[aew//] a 

PaRTIGIPLE— [iVirfj^ll hDV&LU*^[jind] 

a Conjunction— [/»] [w>^] and [F^r j 
C 4 aro 
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Ch.III. arc Prepositions. In one fcntcncc we 
have all thof« Parts of Speech, which the 
Greek Grammarians are found to acknow- 
ledge. The Latins orAy ^i€tv in having 
no Article, and in feparating the Inter- 
jection, as a Part of itfelf, which the 
• Greeks include among the Spepie« pf Ad^ 
njerbsf 

What then {h^U we determine ? why 
are there nof more Species of Words ? why 
fo manyi or if neither more nor fewer, 
yvhy thefe and not others ? , . \ 

To refolve, if poflible, thefe feveral 
Queries, let us examine any Sentence that 
comes in our way, and fee what dijfference? 
we can difeoycr in its Parts, For exani-? 
pie, the fanae Sentence above, " ^ 

The Man that h^tb no muficy &c. 

One DifFerence fopn occurs, that forae 

Words :aiTt-variai/e, attd others invariable. 

Thus the Word Man may be varied into 

J^auj and ^M^n j Haib, into Have, Hajh^ 

: ' 2 Uad^^ 
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jSaJ,6cc. Sweet into SweeUrzxiA'SwemfiS Chill. 
Fit into Fitter and Fitteft. On the con- 
trary the Words, l^be^ In^ And^ and fomc 
others, remain as they are, and cannot hi 
altered. 

And yet it may be queftioned, tiow far 
this Difference is eiTcntial. For in thefirft 
place, there are Variations, which <can be 
hardly called neceflary, becaufe only fome 
Languages have them, and othefs have 
them not. Thus the Greeks have the dual 
Variatioi), which is unknown both to the 
Moderns and to the ancient Latins. Thus 
the Greeks Oindi Latins vary their Adjedlives 
by the triple Variation of Gender, Cafe, 
and Number s whereas the Englijh never 
vary them in any of thofe ways, but thro* 
all kinds of Concord preferve them ftill 
the fame. Nay even thofe very Variations, 
which appear moft: neceflkry, may have 
their places fupplied by other 'methods; 
fome by Auxi/iars, as when {or Bruti, or 

JBruio we {iv . of Brutus, to Brutus-, fome 

•■" ' ' ■ • ,, . ,J 
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Cklll. fy meer P^fUan^ fts mhtn fot Srutum Hnm^ 

Wi^T Itere the Ac^auw^ wlucfa in LMin 
is known aim^ where lft>m its Vmiatimt \% 
in Englijb only known from its l^ofitum or 
placet 

If then the DiiGnftipn of Variable and 
Invariable will notanfwer ourpurpofe, let 
us look farther for fome other more ef^ 
iential. 

Suppose then we fhould dlflblve the 
Sentence above cited^ and view its feveral 
^arts as 4:h€y Stm^feparate and detached. 
Some ^tis plain Jiill preferve a Meanings 
(fuch as Man^ Mtific^ Sweety &c,) others 
on the contrary immediately lofe it (fuch as, 
jlnd^ Tbe^ Withy &c.) Not that thcfe laft 
have no meaning at alU but in faft they 
never have it, but when in company^ or 
{0ociated. 

Now it fhould feena that this Diftinc-^ 
tion, if any, was cfTential, For if all 

Words 
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Words are %nificant, or clfe tbcy WQu'd Ch IIL 
|iot be Words ^ aiid if every diiag not «i^- 
f(^lute^ i9 of Gourfe r^huivii then will d) 
Words be ii^nificant either aifolutefy or 
relatively^ 

With reaped therefore to this Difttnc-^ 
tion^ the firft ibrt pf Words may be called 
fiff^kaia byfbw^t^tvesi the latter may be 
caird fpiijicunt jy relation i or if we lik^ 
it better, the firft fort may be call'd Frin^ 
tipaJs^ Ae latter Acceffpries. The firft are 
like thofe ftones in the bafis pf ^ Arch» 
which are able to fupport tfaem(elyes> even 
when the Arch i$ deftroyed ; the latter are 
ly^e &<^ ilones in its Summit or Curves 
which cab no longer ftand| than wl^ile th6 
^hok f^fefiAp (f .) 

S This 



[e) jfyfilmustif Ahxaadria (one of the acuteft A^? 
ibors tibat ever wrott on the fubjed of <xrainin«r) tl» 
luftraces the ili£Ebrait power of Wonfai » by the ditki^ 
^t .power of Letters. ^Et$ Sv r^iic^ ru9 r^)(jtut9 
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Ch.III. § This Diftinaion being admitted, we 
thus purfue our Speculations, All things 
f what- 



JT)3» ixipuvfitrw* rov ivrov.r^oTrov U'iy iTnvtHic'ou xiirt rSv 

firrcch her KoAi'^rsp ix\ rm ^in^iTosv^ ivQy.oiT(t>v^ d&v- 
rmvfAiojv^ imppri[AciTO)v'' ' ii ii^. aTTTipn (TUju^wya, 
avocixivniTi rx (pmmrocy 'k ivvo[fjt,£v» kxt iVta5i» pnri 
^tvai— A-xa6«7r£p itt) rwy "nrfofrw-tap, rSv apOpwv, rav 

In the fame mamur^ as of the Elffjunts or Letters fome 
are Vowels^ which of themfehes complete a Sound -^ others 
are Confonaftts^ vJhich without the help of Vowels have no 
je^refs Fofality,^ foUkewife Tncfy we conceive a^ to the 114- 
titre of Words. Some ofthem^ like Vowels^ are ofthem^ 
felves exprejjive^ as' is the cafe of Verhs^ Nouns ^ Pro* 
nouns y and Adverbs -y others <, Hke Confenants^ wait for 
their Vowelsy being unable to become exprejpue by their 
own proper flrength^ as is the cafe of Prepofttionsj Arti- 
cles^ and Conjunctions ; for thofe parts of Speech are al- 
ways Conftgnificant^^ that is^ are only ftgnif cant ^ when af- 
fociated io fomething elfe. Apollon. de Syntaxi. L. I., 
c. 3. Itaque qmbvfdam philofsphis placuit NpMJIK ^ 
VERBUM Solas 'fessE PARTES jQnATiOEKis* J catena 
verof Adminicuaa -i^/ Junctura« earum :^"quoviodo 
navium partes funt tabula .^ . trabes^ caterti^aHtem ^idefi^ 
cffray Jiuppay ^^dm ii^ftrr^lia)^mni^a p^i^^git^iHA- 

tidtm 
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whatever either exiji as the Energies^ §r Ch.IIL 
jdffeSiaus 4if fome other timgf or witbout ;■ 
Seeing the Energies or jiffk^ipns of fame, 
other, thing. If they, exift as the Energies 
or .Affedlions of fomething\elfej then are 
they called A t x R i b u 'r e 5. ThuB to 
think is the attribute of a Man ; to bt, 
white ^ of a Swan ; tofiy^ of an Eagle i 
to he four-footed^ of a Horfe, If they 
exift not after this manner^ then arc they 
call'd Substances*. Thus Man^ 
Swan^ Eagle and Horfe are none of 
them Attributes, but all Subftances, be- 
caufe however, they may exift in Time 
and Place, yet neither of thefe, nor of 
any thing elfe do they exift as Energies 
tr AiFeiflions. 

And. 



ilones farttum navis, (hoc ejl^ tahuhrum £sf trobium) non 
partes navis dieunfur, Prifc. L. IX. 913, 

* Substances] Thus Ariftotle. Nuv /lAev Jv fuV* 
ikfUjXM^ Ti wot' ir*v ri HCtoCj on to |ui? jcaS' uwcjcfit- 
f*&»y dxXoi x«9' J Tflt ^A<». Metaph. Z« y. p- 106. 
Ed. Sylb. 
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Ch IIL An» ^fins alt thmgs whatfoCver hekl^ 
ciAcr (/) SuSfiancer or AttrButei, it fbl- 
lo^ws' of cotirfe that aU Words» whkb an 
Jigntjitant as: Ptincipak, muft needs be 
figmftcamt of eiieher tfie oae or Ac other. 
If tkcy MO Jlgftt/ieaf^t of Subjhncet^ th^ 
are eafi'd Suhftantvves ; if of Attributes^ 
tbey aw call*d^ Attributives. So thajt all 
WoRBS 7»hatenseri fgnifieant as Princp- 
ftaky aro either Suis^tan^tives ^ At- 

TRIB^VTIVB^. 

AcAiN^ as^to Wci:ds, wbkh aFeonfy" 
figniicant as Acce^riesy they acquire a 
Signification either fron^ being a,0bciated 
to one Word^ or elfe to many. If to^ one- 
Word alone J then as they can do no more 
than in fome manner ^g^j^^ or determine^ 
they may juftly for that reafon be called 



(/) Thw divlfion of things into Sub/hntte and Arf- 
detd feems to have been admitted by Philofi^hen of all 
Seda aod Ages. See Categor. c» 2. MiUtphyfi L. VIL 
c. I. DfCoeloy L.IIL c. i. 
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Db^whtiyes. If tB' many Wordi at Ch.IlL 
once^ then as they ferve to na other pur-* 
poie than to conneB^ they are call'd for 
diat rea^n by the name of Consiec* 

TIVES,. 

AiTik th^ik ifi that a]i WoRn$ what* 
exei! am ei^m Princ^als or Accejforitsy 
Off ttoder od^s NameSy either Jigmficant 
from tbtmf elves ^ or Jigntficant by relatiofu 
— M Jigntficant from tbemfelves^ they are 
eildiei; Sulfftuntivts. or Attributives; if 
fign^cottt By rektiany they are either 
Definitives or ComuBisoes. So that un- 
der one of thefe four Species, Sub- 
rxANTivis, Attributives, D.e- 
FimTLVEs and Cohkectives, are 
ALL WaRD^, however different^ in a^ 
manner included. 

If any of thefe Names ieem. new and 
unuiuaU we may introduce others more 
ufual, by calling the Subfiantives^ Noun s ; 
the Attributives^ Verbs ; the Definitives^ 

I Arti- 
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Ch.III. Articles li and the Conn0hes^ Con-* 

JUNCTIONS* 

* ' *** ' ■ 
Shou*i> it be alk'd, what then be-* 
comes of Pronouns, Adverbs, Prepqfitions^ 
and InterjeStions i the anfwcr is, either 
Aey muft be found included within the 
Species above- mentioned, or elfe mad be 
admitted for fo many Species by them^ 
felvcs* 

§ There were various oprhxons In an-^ 
cient days, as to the number of theie Parts, 
or Elements of Speech* 

Plata in his * Sophift mentions only 
two, the Noun and the Ferb<. Arifiotle 
mentions no more, where ho treats o£ 
•f- Propofitions. Not that thofe. acute Phi** 
lofophers were ignorant of the other Parts, 
but-they fpoke with rcfereoce to Logic or 

Diai^ 



♦ Tom. I. p. 261. Edit4 Ser# 
t De Interpn c. 2 & 3.. 
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t>iale£iic {g)f confidering the Eflcnce of Ch.IIL 
Speech as contained in thefe two, becaufe 
tbefe alone combin'd make a perfedl ajfer-^ 
five Sentence, which none of the reft with- 
out them are able to cfFeift. Hence there** 
fore Artftotle in his * treatife of Poetry 
(where he was to lay down the elements 

of 



{g) Partes igitur arationis ftint fecundum Diak^Uos 
iua^ NoMEN &f VerbuM} quia ha fola etiam per 
fe conjunSla pknamfaciunt oratimem ; alias autem partes 
ffufxaTtiyo^ii/fctaTa, hoc ejl^ conftgnificantia appeUabant. 
Prifcian. 1. 2. p. 574, Edit. Ptitfchii. Exijiit hie qua* 
dam quajiio^ cur duo tantum^ NoMEU. CsT Verbum, 
fe (Jri/ioielesfc) determtHare promittat, cum plures par^ 
tes orationis ejfe videantur, ^ibus hoc dicendum eji^ tan^ 
tufn Arijiotelem hoc libro diffinijfe^ quantum illi ad id^ 
quod injiituerat traSlarej fuffecit. TraSiat nafnque de 
Jhnplid enuntiativa oratione, qua fcilicit hujufmodi eji^ ut 
jun^iis tantum Verbis & Nomsmbus componatur.'^^^are 
jiiperfluum eft qiutrere^ cur alias quoque, qua videntur 
orationis partes^ non propofuerit^ qui nontotius Jimpliciter 
orationis, fed tantum JimpUcis orationis injiituit elementa 
partiri. Boetius in Libr. de Interpretat. p. 295. 
ApoUonius /rom the above principles elegantly calk th^ 
Noun and Verb, ra I^Tj/up^oTara if^i^n^ rS Aay», th^ 
fnoji animated parts of Speech. De Syntaxi 1. i. c. 3* 
p. 24. Sec alfo Plutarch* ^aji. Platon* p. 1009. 

* Poet. Cap, 20. 

D 



.i 
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Ch.III. of a more variegated Ipeech) adds the _-^- 
ficle and ConjunStion to the Noun and 
Verb> and fo adopts the fame Parts, with 
thofe eftabliflied in this Treatife. To 
Ariftotles authority (if indeed better can 
be required) may be added that alfo of 
the elder Stoics (Jb). 

The latter Stoics inftead of four Parts 
made five, by dividing the Noun into the 
appellative^ and Proper. Others increased . 
the number, by detaching the Pronoun 
from the Noun i the Participle and Ad-- 
verb from the Verb ; and the Prepojition 
firom the Conjunction. The Latin Grants 
marians went farther, and detach'd the In-- 
terjeSlion from the Adverb, within which 
by the Greeks it was always included, as a 
Species. 

We 

i 
"' * : ' ; i 

(A) For this we have the authority oiDionyJius of /&- | 

IkarnaJJmy De StruSi. OraU Se5i. 2. whom ^intilian i 

follows, Injl, /.I, f. 4. Diog$nes Laertius znA Prifcian i 

make them always to have admitted five Parts. Sec ' 
Prlfcian^ as before, and Laertiusy Lib. VIL Segm. 57. 
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We are told jndeed by (/ ) Dionyfius of Ch.III. 
UaUcarnajfus arid ^intilian^ that AriftotUy 
with ^beode^esy arid the more early wri- 
ters, held biit three Parts of fpeeeh, the 
Noun f the Verby and the ConjunSiion. This, 
k muft be own'd, accords with the oriental 
Tongues, whole Grammars (we are {k) 
told) admit no other. But as to Arijietky 
we have his own authority to aflert the 
contrary, who not only enumerates the 
four Species which we have adopted, but 
afcertairis them each by a proper Defini- 

nition *. 

Da To 

(2) See the places quoted in the note immediately 
preceding. 

( k) Antiqutffima eorum eft opinio^ qui tres clajfesfa- 
ciunU Eftque htec Arabum quoque fententia — Hebrai 
quoque (qniy cum Arabes Grammaticam fcribere deftnerent^ 
artem earn demum fcribere coeperunt^ quod ante annos conti^ 
git circiter quadringentos) Hebraic inquam hac in refecuti 
flint magiftrosfuos Arahei^-—Immo vera trium dafftum nu^ 
merunt alia etiam Orientis lingua retinent. Dubiunty utrum 
ed in re Orientates irhitatifunt antiques Gracorum^ an hi 
potiusfecuti funt Orientalium exemplum, Utui ejly etiam 
veteres Gracos tres tantum partes agnovijfe^ nonfolum au- 
tor eft Dionyfiusy &c. Voff. de Analog. 1. I. c. i. Sec 
alfo Santfii Miner. A i . c. 2. 
♦ Sup. p. 34. 
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Ch.III. To conclude— the Subjeft of the fol- 
lowing Chapters will be a diftindt and fe- 
parate confideration of the Noun, the 
Verb, the Article, and the Conjunc- 
tion; which four, the better (as we ap- 
prehend) to exprefs their refpedlive na- 
tures, we chufe to call Substantives, 
Attributives,Definitives and Con- 
nectivejs. 



CHAP. 
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C H A P. IV. 

Concerning Subftantives, properly Jb called* 

SUbstaktives are all tbofe principal ChlY. 
Words, which are Jignijicant of Sub^ 
Jiances, confidered as Subftances. 

The fiffl: fort of Subjlances arc the na- 
tural, fuch as Animal, Vegetable, Man, 
Oak. 

There are other Subftances of our own 
making. Thus by giving a Figure not na^ 
tural to natural Materials we create fuch 
Subftances, as Houfe, 3hip, Wfttch, Te-^ 
lefcope, &c. 

Again, by a more rejirid operation of our 
Mind alone i we abJiraSl any Attribute fronj 
its neceffary fubjedl, and confider it apartj^ 
devoid of its dependence* For example, 
from Body we abftraft to Fly^ from Sur* 
D 3 face, 
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Ch.IV. face, the being White ^y from Soul, thebe^ 
ing temperate. 

And thus 'tis we convert even Attri^ 
butes into Subjlancesj denoting them on 
this occafion byproperiS'«^^;z//'D^x,fuchas 
Flight J Wbitenefsy temperances or elfe by 
others more general, fuch as Motion^ Co^ 
lour. Virtue. Thefe we call .a^sthact 
Substances ; the fecond fort we call 

ARTIFICIAL. 

Now all thofe feveral Subftances have 
their Genus, their Species, and their In- 
dividuals. For example in natural Subr 
fiances. Animal is a Genus ; Man, a Spe- 
cies i Alexander, an Individual. In arti-- 
jicial Subftances, Edifice is a Genus ; P^- 
lace, a Species ; the Vatican, an Individual. 
In abJlraSl Subftances, Motion is a Ge- 
pus ; Flight, a Species ; this Flight or that 
Flight are Individuals. 



Ajj 
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As therefore every {a) Genus may be ChJV^ 
found w&o/e and intire in each one of its 
Species ; (for thus Man, Horfe, and Dog 
are each of them diftindly a complete and 
intire Animal) and as every Species may 
be found whole and intire in each one of its 
Individuals ; (for thus Socrates, Plato, and 
Xenophon are each of them completely and 
diftinitly a Man) hence it is, that every 
Genus, tho'ONE, is multiply 'd into Many; 
and every Species, tho' One, is alfo mul- 
tiply 'd into Many, by reference to thofe 
beings, which are their proper fubordinates. 
Since then no Individual has any fucb Sub-^ 
ordinates, it can never in ftridlnefs be con- 
fidered as Many, and fo is truly an In- 
piviBU AL as well in Nature as in Name. 

D 4 From 



[a) This is what 'Plato feems to have exprefs'd in 
a manner fomewhajt myftcrious, when he talks of 

E^coGev oTff 4£;^o/^«vaf. Soj^hifi. p, 253. Edit. SerranL 
For the common definition of Genus and Species, fee the 
Jfagoge or Introduftion oi Porphyry to AriJlotU\ Logic, 
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ChJV, From thefc Principles it is, that Words 
following the nature and genius ofTiings, 
fucb Subjiantives admit of Number as de- 
note Genera or Species^ while thofe, which 
denote {b) Individuals, in ftridlnefs admit 
it not, 

Besides 



{b) Yet fometimes Individuals have plurality or Nuni' 
her^ from the caufes following. In the iirft place the 
Individuals of the human race are fo large a multitude 
even in the fmalleft nation, that 'twould be difficult to 
invent a new Name for every new born Individual. 
Hence then inftcfid of om only being call'd Marcus^ and 
rnii only Antonius^ it happens that many are called Mar- 
(US and many call'd Jntonius \ and thus 'tis the Romans 
had their Plurals, Marci^ and ^ntoniiy as we in later 
days h4ve owr Marks and oqr Anthonies. No^ ^Ji? Plu- 
rals of this fort may be well called accidental^ becaufc 
'tis meerly by chance that the Names coincide* 

There feems more reafon for fuch Plurals, as the 
Ptekmiesy Scipios, Catos^ or (to inftance in modern 
names) the Howards ^ Pelhams^ and Montagues \ be- 
caufe a Race or Family is like a fmallerfort of Sfefies^ 
fo that the family Name extends to the Kindred, as tl^e 
Specific Name extends to the Individuals, 

A third c^ufe which contributed to make proper 
J^ames become Plural, was the high Chara^er or Emi^ 
fl0nce of fome one Individual, whofe Name became af- 
terwards a kind of common Appellative, to denote all 
» thofe^, 
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BEf iDiSs Number^ another charailer- Ch IV. 
iftic, vifible in Subftances, is that of Sex. 
Every Subftance is either Male or Female ; 
or both Male and Female ; or neither $ne 
nor the other. So that with refped to Sexes 
and their Negation, all Subjiances conceive- 
able are eon^pr^hended under this fourfold 
cojifideratipn. 

Now the exiftence of Hermaphrodites 
being rare, if not doubtful ; hence Lan- 
guage, only regarding thofe diftindlions 

which 



thofe, who had pretenfions to merit in the fame way- 
Thus every great Critic was call'd an Arijlarchus ; every 
great Warrior, an Alexander \ every great Beauty, a He--' 
kn^ &c. 

A Daniel come to "Judgment I yea a Daniel, 
cries Shylock in the Play, when he would exprefs the 
^ifdpm of the young Lawyer. 

So Martial in that well known verfe, 

Sint Macenates, non deerunt, Placce, Marenes, 

So Lucilius, 

AlyiXiiroi monies, Mthna omneSy ajperi Athonts. 

Tffoc-oh (pai^QVTe^y i /^svxocKiuive^f Lucian in TimoOr 
T?I- p. ic8. 
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Ch.IV. which are more obvious, confiders Words 
denoting Suhjlances to be either Mascu^ 
UNE, Feminine, or Neuter *. 

As to our own Species and all thofe 
animal Species, which have reference to 
commm Life^ or of which the Male and 
the Female, by their fize, form, colour, 
&c. are eminently dijiinguijhed^ moft Lan- 
guages have different Subftantives, to de- 
note the Male and the Female. But as to 
thofe animal Species, which either lefsfre^ 
quently occur ^ or of which one Sex is lefs 
apparently dijiinguijhed from the other, in 
thcfe a fingle Subftantive corptnonly ferves 
for both Sexes, 



In 



* After this manner they are diftinguiflicd by Arijia-- 

tie. Ta!v ovofMoiTm roi fxh oippsva^ ru it 3')fA£«, r» i\ 
jtxf TOftgu, Poet. cap. 21. Protagorai before him had 
(eflablilhed the fame DiftinfUon, calling them app£v«, 
bnXtot^y >^ (TXfiun. Ariftot. Rhet. L. III. c. 5. Where 
mark what were afterwards called iSirt^oi^ or Neuter?, 
were by thefe called ra i*,^jo(^^i ^ (j-xsutj, 

6 
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-f- In the Englijb Tongue it fccms a ge- Ch-IV, 
lieral rule (except only when infringed by 
a figure of Speech) that no Subftantive is 
Mqfculine^ but what denotes a Male ani^ 
mat Subjiance ; none Femimne, but what 
denotes a Female animal Subjiance i and 
that where the Subftance has no Sex, the 
Subftantive is always Neuter. 

But 'tis not fo in Greeiy Latin, and 
many of the modern Tongues. Thefe all 
of them have Words, fome mafculine, 
fome feminine (and thofe too in great 
multitudes) \yhich have reference to Subr 
"ftances, where Sex never had exiftence. 
To give one inftance for many. Mind 
is furely neither male, nor female; yet is 
NOTE, in Greek, m2^fculi(le, and mens, 
in Latiff, feniinine. 

f Nam qutcquld per Naturam Sexui non adfignatur^ 
neutrum haberi cporieret^ fed id Jrs &c. Confent. apud 
f utfch. p. 2023, 2024. 

The whole PaiTage from Genera Hominum, qua na^ 
\uraliafunt &c, is worth perufing. 
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Ch.IV* In fome Words thefe difUndions'feem 
owing to nothing elfe, than to the meer 
cafual ftrudturc of the Word itfclf : Tis 
of fuch a Gender, from having fuch a 
Termination ; or from belonging perhaps 
to fuch a Declenfion. In others we may 
imagine a more fubtle kind of reafoning, a 
reafoning which difcerns even in things 
without Sex a diftant analogy to that great 
NATURAL Distinction, «;A/Vi6 (accord- 
ing to Milton) animatet the WorldX^ 

In this view we may conceive fuch Sub-.- 
sTANTivES to have been confidered, a9 
Masculine, which were *^ confpicuoug 
** for the Attributes of imparting or com- 
'* municating ; or which were by nature 
•* aiftive, ftrong, and efficacious, and that 
** indifcriminately whether to good or tp 
" ill ; or which had claim to Eminencci 
** cither laudable or otherwife/' 

The 

X Mr. Linnauiy the celebrated Botanift, has traced 
the Dijiin^ion of Sexes throughout the whole Vegetable 
Worlds and made it ;he Bafis of his Botanic Mcthodf 
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The Feminine on the contrary were Ch.IV. 
« fuch, as were conipicuous for the At- '— *v^' 
tributes either of receiving, of contain- 
ing, or of producing and bringing forth ; 
or which had more of the paflive in 
their nature, than of the adlive; or 
which were peculiarly beautiful and^ 
amiable ; or which had refpe£t to fuch 
Excefles, as were rather Feminine, than 
Mafculinc," 



Upon thefe Principles the two greater 
Luminaries were coniidered, one as Maf- 
culine, the other as Feminine; the Sun 
C'HX/®., Sol) as Ma/cu/ine, from commu- 
nicating Light, which was native and ori- 
ginal, as well as from the vigorous warmth 
and efficacy of his Rays; the Moon (Se- 
Xifyif, Luna) as Feminine, from being the 
Receptacle only of another's Light, and 
from fhining with Rays more delicate and 
foft. 

Thus 
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Ch-IV. Thus Milton, * 

FirJ in tils Eaft the glorious Lamp ^aifeefif 
Regent of Day f and all tb' Horixon round 
Invejted with bright rays ; jocund to run 
His longitude thro* Heav'ns high road: 

the gray 
Da'ivn, and the Pleiades before him danc'd^ 
Shedding fweet influence. Lefs bright the 

Moon 
But oppoftCj in leveled Wejlwasfet, 
His mirrour, with full face borrowing ^^^ 

Light 
From RIM ; for other light she needed none ^ 

P.L. VII. 370. 

By Virgil ihty were confidered as Bro^ 
ther and Si/ler, which ftill preferves thef 
fame diftindion. 

JVJf^FR ATRis radiis obnoxiafurgerelsjjti A4 

G, L 396* 

The Sky or Ether is in Greek arid 
Latin MafcuUney as being the fburce of 
thofe ihowers, which impregnate the Earth. 

Th« 
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* The Earth on the contrary is univer- Ch.IV, 
fally Feminine, from being the grand Re-- 
ceiver, the grand Container, but above all 
from being the Mot Aet (either mediately or 
immediately) of every fublunary Subftancc, 
whether animal or vegetable. 

Thus Firgil, 
Turn Pater omnipotens foecundis im- 

bribus ^ther 
CoNjuGis in gremium 'ljetjb, defcendit, 

& omnes 
Magnus alit magno commixtus corpore foetus. 

G,IL 325. 

Thus Sbakejpear, 
«— • % Common Mother, Thou 
Wbofe Womb unmeafurabk, and infinite 

Breaji 
Teems and feeds all^^ Tim. of Athens. 

So Milton, 
Whatever Earth, all-bearing Mother, 
yields. P.L. V. 

So 

« ScnccaeNat. ^uaft.IlL 14. 

% n»[AiAnTOf yri pc«"ff— Grace, Anth, p. 28 1, 
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Ch.IV. So Virgil, 

Non jam mater <///> Tellus, virefque 
minijirat {c). JEn. XL 71. 

Among artificial Subftanccs the Ship 
(Nat;^ Navis) is feminine^ as being So 
eminently a Receiver and Container of va- 
rious things, of Men, Arms, Provifions, 
Goods, &c. Hence Sailors, fpeaking of 
their Vcflel, fay always, ** she rides at 
•* anchor,*' ** she is under fail.'* 

A City (rioXi^, Civitas) and a CouNi* 
TRY {UuT^tg, P atria) are feminine alfoj 
by being (like the Ship) Containers and 
Receivers, and farther by being as it were 
the Mothers and Nurfes of their reipedtive 
Inhabitants. 

Ttfus 

\ 

[c) — Jio ;^ lu Tw oX<f rm FHT ^u<riy, «? ©HAT 
^ MHTE'PA voiAi^ti<Tir 'OTPANO'N Sk >^'"HAION^, 
j^ it, t* Twii aAAtoH T«y TOi«Twv, w? T ENffNTAZ ?^ 
IIA'TEPAS zjjocrayofsuvo"*. Arift. de Geher. Anina* 
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"Thus Firgil, Ch.IV. 

i§/fA;^, MAGNA Parens fRUGuM, Satur^ 

nia Tetlus^ 
Magna Virum Geor- II. 173^ 

So^ in that Heroic Epigram on thofe 
brave Greeks^ who fell at Gbaronea^ 

fJLOVTiO¥ 

TAeir parent Country in her iojom 

holds 
^beir wearied Mies. ^-^^ 

So Milton, 

The Cityy which Thoufeefiy no other deem 
Than great and glorious Rome, Queen of 
the Earth. Pan Reg. L.IV. 

As to the Ocean, tho' from its being 
the Receiver 6f all Rivers, as well as the 

Container 



^ Demolih. in Orat. de Coron&i 

E 
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Ch IV. Container and ProduSirefs of fo many Ve* 
ge tables and Animals^ it might jufUy have 
been made (like the Earth) Feminine ; yet 
its deep Voice and boijierous Nature have» in 
fpight of thefe reafons> prevailed to make 
it Male. Indeed the very Sound of Homer's 

-*— — fieyx <rdev^ ShceavoToi 
would fuggeft to a hearer, even ignorarlt 
of its meaning, that the Subjeft was in- 
compatible with female delicacy and fbft- 
nefs. 

Time (Xpov(^) from his mighty Efficacy 
upon every thing around us, is by the Greeks 
and Englijh juftly confidered as Mafculine^ 
Thus in that elegant diftich, fpoken by a 
decrepit old Man, 
* 'O yap Xpov®^ jjl sKOifjL^e, retcj^dP is (Totp^, 

AtfocvJoc S* epycc^ofjLev&- d^Geui^ipu •f*. 
MeTiMn hath bent, thatforry Artiji, he 
Thatfurely makes, whateer he handles, 
worfe^ 

So 

Graze. Antfi. p. 2gO- 
t Stob. Eel. p. 55 1 • 
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So too Sbakejpearf fpcaking likewifc ofChlV. 

Orl. Whom doth he gallop withal? 
Rol*. With a thief to the gallows.^— 

As you like it. 

The Greek ^cofaf^ or "Aji^^, and the 
Englijh Death^ feem from: the fame ir* 
reiiftible Power to have been confidered as 
MqfeuHne. Even the Vulgar with us are 
fo accuftomed to this notion^ that a Fe- 
male Death they would treat as ridi- 
culous (^)^ 

Take a few Examples of the mafcu* 
Jine Death. 

E 2 Cain- 



{d) Well therefore did Milton m his Paradife Loft 
not only adopt Death as a Pirfini but tonfider him 
as Mafculine: in which he was fo far from introducing 
a Phantom of his own, or frem giving it a Gender not 
jitpported by Cujiom ; that perhaps he had as much th/ 
Sanation of national Opinion for his Mafculine Deaths 7& 
Ac ancient Poets had for many of their Deities, 
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jCh IV. Callimachus upon the Elegies oF hw 
Friend HeracUtus^^-- 

■ j (tf /i6y ^^^/ warbling Jlrains 
Still Hveimmortal^ Mr on themJhallDzATn 
Hrs A^/m/ »r itgr, /iJa' Ravager of all. 

In the Alexis of EuripiJex, OccvktO* 
or Death is one of the Perfons of the 
drama; the beginning of the play is made 
up of dialogue between Him and Apollo i 
and towards its end, there is a fight be- 
tween Him and Hercules^ in which Her^ 
cules is conqueror, and refcues Alcefii$ 
from his hands. 

'Tis well known too, that Sleep and , 

Death are made Brothers by Homer. 
'Twas to this old Gorgias elegantly allud- 
ed, when at the extremity of a long life 
he lay flumbcring on his Death-bed. A 

Friend aflced him, ** How be did?'' 

** Sleej^ I 



I 
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'r Sleep (replied the old Man) isjuji upon Ch.IV. 
" delivering me over to the care of bis 
<« Brother {e).'* 

Thus Shake/pear ^ ipeaking of Life, 

merely Thou art Death's Fooli 
For HIM l^hou labour Ji by thy flight to 

Jhun^ 
And yet rurift towards him fiill. 

Meaf. for Meaf. 

5o Mikon, 

Dire was the tojj^ng^ deep the groans ; 

Dejpair 
Tended thejick, bujiejlfrom couch to couch: 
And over them triumphant Death his 

dart 

Shook i but delay d tojirike 

P.L-XL 489 (/). 

The 



ii&pu T'A A E A * If I. Stob. Eel. p, 6oo. 

{^ Suppofe in any one of thefe examples wc iDtro- 
ducc afmak Deaths fuppofe we rcad^ 

£ 3 And 
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Ch.IV. The fupreme Being (God, Qsog, Deus^ 
Dieu, &c.) is in all languages Mafculine^ 
in as much as the mafcuUne 3ex is the fu^ 
perior and more excellent ; and as He is 
the Qv^piox of all, the Father pf Gods and 
Men. -Sometinxes indeed we naeet with 
fuch words as To TlpSrov, To GeTpv^ Nu-- 
pien^ Dcixy (which laft we Englijh ]oin to 
a neuter, faying Deity itfelf) fometimes I 
fay we meet with thefe Neuters. The 
reafon in thefe ipftances feems to be, tha^ 
as God is prior to all things, both in dig- 
nity and in time, this Priority is better 
charaderized and exprc?ft by a Negation^ 
than by any of thofe Diftinftions which 
^re co-ordinate mtbfome Oppofite^ as Male 

fo|; 



And over tbem trtunifhant Death HER dart 
Shocti, &c. 

Wl^at a falling off? How are the ncryes and ftrpnfft^ 
pf the whple Sentiixfent weakened ^ 
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for example is co-ordinate with Fgmale, Ch.IV. 
Right with Left, &c. &c. (g), 

ViRTtJE ('Afcriy, Virtus) as well as moft 
of its Species are all Feminine^ perhaps 
from their Beauty and amiable Appearance, 
which are not without efFedl even upon 
the moft reprobate an4 corrupt. 

E 4 ^-^-—abajh'd 



is) Thus Ammoniusy fpeaking on the fame Subje<^ 
i— TO' nPXf TON A£>/*£v, £?)• « |u>i S\ Twy M 
fAu6oAoj//ac TsaootSovrtc^t ^j!xU Taj ^toXoyiotq IriXfAmi 
Tif n dpfivtc'rroVj 8 3uA»j7r/9f7r5 (lege ^n^VTrcefrli) J««- 
fAO^Putriv (Pfjfiy* 9^ TKTO fixtfTi)^' T&f jUgv yif ap- 
pm TO 3«Xu (riro'^'xpr to (lege tw) JV IIA'NTHI 
'All A ft: i: 'A^Tl'^I droixoy i^^v. aAAa ^ 
oTxv flif creyixwf T O^ N E O^ N ovofAci^off.ev^ ["^f ^?1 
TO «pvoT€foy T«y J^fvwy Ta i(pn[Aivti TS-fortfJLUVTS^^ Srug 
uirov 'nrpo(Tocyopivo[jt,sv, Primum dicimuSj quod nemo 
etlam eorum^ qui theologlam nobis fabularum integumentis 
obyolutam tradiderunty vel maris velfoemina fpecie fingert 
aufusejl: i4quemerito: .conjugati^nf) enim mariya?»2;V7/r 
num efl. Causjb autem omnino absolute ac sim- 
PLici nihil ejl conjugaium. Immo vera cum Deum 
nfafculino genere appellamus^ ita ipfum nominamusy genus 
prajiantius fubmiffo atque humili praferentes, Ammon. 
in Lib. de Interpr. p. 30 b. — i yoip hoimov tw Ugdroo 
iM^f Ariftpt- Metaph, A, p. 2|0. Sylb, 
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Ch.IV. — -^^/j/av tJhe Devil pod. 

And felt ^ how awful Goodnefs is, andfam 
Virtue /» hex Jhape bow lovely, faw^ 

and pin d 
Jlisfofsr^^^, 

P. L. IV. 846, 

This being allowed, Vice {YiotxU) be- 
comes Feminine of courfe,- as being, in 
the fTMf^oixU or Co-ordination of things^ 
Virtue's natural Oppofite {b). 

The Fancies, Caprices, and fickle 
Changes of Fortune would appear but 
awkardly under a Charadler, that was 
Male: but taken together they make a 

very 



(A) They are both reprefented as Females by Xeno^, 
phoTiy in the celebrated Story of flercuUsy taken from 
Prodicus. See Mcmorab. L. II. C. i. As to the 
avro^x^x here mentioned, thus Varro. -"'^Pythagoras 
Samus ait omnium rerum Hnitia effi Una : utfinitum ^ 
infinitum^ bontim fff malum, vitam (^ mortem, diem (ff 
poSfem. De Ling. Lat. L. IV. See alfo yfri/l. Me^ 
iaph, L,I. c. 5. zniEcclefia/licus, Chap.lxii, ;^. 24, 
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wwy nsytoral Female^ wl^ich has no fniall Cb IV, 
xefemblance to the Coquette of a modern 
Comedy, bellowing^ withdrawing, and 
fhifting her favours, as different Beaus 
fueceed to^ her good graces. 

Tranfmutat incertos hojiores^ 

Nunc mihiy nunc alii benigna. Hor. 

Why the Furies were made Female^ 
is not fo eafy to explain, unlefs it be that 
female Paffions of all kinds were confi- 
diered as fufceptible qf greater eicefs, than , 
male Paflions ; and that the Furies were 
to be reprefented, as Things fuperlatively 
outrageous. 

Talibus AleSto di£iis exarfit in iras. 

At Juveni oranti fubitus tremor occtipat 

artus : 
Piriguere oculi: tot Erinnys fibilat Hy- 

drisy 
^antaque fe fades aperjt : (urn fammca 

forquens 

. 2 Lumina 
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Ch.IV. Lumina cunSlanUm & quarentem dicere 
plura 
Reppulit, & geminos erexit crinibus an^ 

Verberaque infonuitf rabidoque bac ad-* 

didit ore : 
En! Ego viSiaJfu, &c. 

Mn. VII. 445 W» 
He, 



(/) The Words above mentioned^ Time^ Deaths 
Fortune^ Virtue^ &c. in Greek^ Latin, Frenchy and 
moft modern Languages, though they are diverfified 
with Genders in the manner deCcribed, yet never vary 
the Gender, which they have once acquired, except in 
a few inftancej, where the Gender is doubtful. We 
cannot fay i d^sl'^ or o d^ilrij hac Firtus, or hie Vir^ 
tusj la Vertu or le Vertu, and fo of the reft. But 'tis 
Qtherwife in Englijh. We in our own language fay. 
Virtue is its own Reward, or Virtue is her own Re- 
ward ; Time maintains its wonted Pace, or Tim? 
Quintains his wonted Pace. 

There is a fingular advantage in this liberty, as it 
cnajjles us to mark, with a peculiar force, the Diftinc*. 
tion between the fevere or Logical Stile, and the orna- 
mental or Rhetorical For thus when we fpeak of the 
above Words, and of all ol:hers naturally devoid of Sex, 
St a§ 
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He, that would fee more on this Sub- Ch.IV. 
jpa, may confwlt Ammonius the Peripate- 
tic. 



as Neuters J we fpeak of them as they are^ and as be- 
comes a logical Inquiry. When we give them Sex^ by 
making them Mafculine or Feminine, they are from 
{^Qnccfoxth perfonijied 'f are a kind of intelligent BefngSy 
and become, as fuch, the proper ornaments either of 
Rhetoric or of Poetry. 

Thus Afiltony 

The Thunder 

Wing*d with red Ugh f rung and impetuous ragij 
Perhaps hathfpent His Jhafts P. Loft. I. 174, 

The Poet, having juft before called the Hail, and 
Thundery God's Minifters of Vengeance^ and fo perfoni- 
fiefl them, had he afterv^ards faid its Shafts for bis 
Shafts, would have deftroyed his own Image^ and ap-> 
proached withal fo much nearer to Profe. 

The following Paflage is from the fame Poem. 

Should irttermitted Vengeance arm again 

His red right band — r— P. L. II. 173. 

In this Place His Hand is clearly preferable either to 
Her^s or //'j, by immediately referring us to God hint* 
klf the Avenger. 

I 
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Ch.IV* tic in his Commentary on the Treatifc.^<f 
Interpretationey where the Subject is treat- 
ed at large with refpedl to the Greek 
Tongue. We fhall only obferve, that as 
all fuch Speculations are at befl but Con* 
jd&ures> they fhould therefore be received 

with 



I fliall only give one mftance more, and quit this 
Subje£t. 

At his command thh up-rooted Hills retired 
Each to HIS place : they, heard his voice and went 
Obfequious : Heau*n His wonted face renew^d^ 
And with frejh fiourets Hill and Valley fmiVd. 

P.L.VI. 

See alfo f^ 54, 55, of the fame Book. 

Here all things are perfonified'; the Hills hear^ the 
Valleys finiU^ and the Face of Heaven is renewed, 
Suppofe then the Poet had been neceffitated by the laws 
of his Language to have faid — Each Hill retired to its 
Place — Heaven renewed its wonted jR?^^— how profaic 
^d lifelefs would thefe Neuters have appeared ; how 
detrimental to the Profopopeiaj which he was aiming to 
eftablifh? In this therefore he was happy, that the 
Language, in which he wrote, impofed no fuch necef- 
fity J and he was too wife a Writer, to impofe it on 
himfelf. 'Twere to be wiflied, bis Corre<&or9 bad beea 
^ wife on their parts* 
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wiih candour, rather than fcrutlilized Ch.IV. 
with rigour. Varro\ words on a Subje<3: 
near akin are for their aptnefs and elegance 
well worth attending. Non mediocres enim 
tenebra in JilvA^ ubi bac captanda ; nequ^ 
€0, quh ^ervenire volumusj /emit a tritai 
neque non in tramitibus quadam objeSa, 
qua euntem retinere fqfjunt *. 

To- conclude this Chapter. We may 
colledt, from what has been faid, that 
both Number and Gender appertain to 
Words, becaufe in the firft place they 
appertain to Things ; that is to fay, be^ 
caufe Subjiances ifre Many^ and have either 
Sex, or no Sex ; therefore Subjiantives have 
Number, and are Mafculine, Feminine, or 
Neuter. There is however this difFe- 
rcace between the two Attributes : Num- 
ber in ftridnefs defcends no lower, than 

to 



♦ Ete Ling. Lat. L. IV. 
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Ch.IV. to the lafi Rank of Species {k)x Gende* 
on the contrary flops not here, but <le« 
fcends to every Individual^ however diVef- 
iified. And fo much for Subst ANTivfii, 

PROPERLY so CALLED. 



{k) The reafon, why Number goes no lower, is, 
diat k does not naturally appertain to Indhubtab i the 
caufe of which fee before, p, 39. 



1 



CH A r. 
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C H A ?• V. 

Concerning Subftantives of the Secondary 
Order. 



WE are now to proceed to a SfecoN- Ch. V^ 
DARY Rac£ of Substantives, 
a Race quite different from any already 
mentioned, and whofe Nature may be ex- 
plained in the following toanner. 

Every Objeft, which prefents itfelf t6 
the Senfes or the Intelled, is either then 
perceived for theory? timej or elfe is re- 
cognized, is having been perceived be-- 
fore. In the former cafe 'tis called an 
Objed: rvig Tsr^eitng' yifca&eo^, of the firfi 
knowledge or acquaintance {d) ; iii the lat- 
ter 



{a) See Apoll de Syntax!^ I. i. c. i6. p 49. 1. 2. 
C. 3. p. 103. Thus Prifcian—Interejiautem inter di- 
fhmjlrationefn iff relationem hoc; quod demonflratio^ in- 
Urrogafkni Uddita^ Prknam Cognitioncm oftendii \ 
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Ch. V. ter *tis called an Objeft t^^ ievripug ym-f 
a-eug, of the fecond knowledge or af quaint^ 
ance^ 

Now as dl Convcrfatloii pafles between 
Particulars or Individuals^ thefe will often 
happen tb be^ reciprocally Objedls r^q w^aJ- 
rifiQ yveaa-eugj that is to fay, //7/ tAat injiant 
unacquainted with each other. What then 
is to be done ? How ihall the Speaker ad- 
drefs the other, when he knows not his 
Name ? or how explain himfelf by his own 
Name, of which the other is wholly igno- 
rant ? NounSi as they have been defcribed, > 
cannot anfwer the purpofe. The firft ex- 
pedient upon this occafion feems to have 
been Afi?!/^, that is. Pointings or Indica-^ 
tion by the Finger or Hand^ fome traces of 
which are ftill to be obferved, as a part of 
that Adion, which naturally attends our 
Ipeaking. But the Authors of Language 

were 



Quis fecit? Ego: relatto vero Secundam Cognido-* 
ncm Jignificatj uU Is, dc quo jam dixi. Lib. XIL 

p 936. EdiU Putfchii. 
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>yerc not content wkh this. They in- Ch. V. 
Vented a llace of Wx>rds ■ to fapply this 
Pointing \ Whkh Words, as they always 
Jhodfsr Svbftantives ^ Nouns^ were cha-^ 
raAerized by the Namtc of ^Av-h^wfitoti, or 
Pronouns (*). Thefe alfothey diftin- 
guiflied into three feveral forts, calling 
them Pronouns of the Fir/f, the Second^ 
and the Third Per/on^ with a view to cer- 
tain diftindions, which may be explained 
as follows. 

Suppose the Parties converfing to be 
wholly unacquainted, neither Name nor 
Countenance on cither -fide known, and 

the 



(^) *Ek£7vo ?y 'AvTwuujuia, to [Airi AC^ISEHS 
flMfot^ogSg 'ANTONOMAZO'MENON. ApoU. 
dc Synt. L. IL c. 5. p. 106. Prifcian feems to con- 
fider them fo peculiarly deftined to the exprei&on of /»- 
iKviJualsy that he does not fay they fupply the place of 
any Noun, but that of the proper Name only. An<( " 
this undoubtedly was their original, and ftill is their 
true and natural ufe. Pronomen eft. pan orationh^ 
qua pro nomine propi io uniufcujulque accipitur. Prifc." 
L. XII. Soealfo^j^//, L.II. c.9. p. 117, 118. 

F 
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Ch. V. the Subjcft of the Converfatioa to be fAe 
Speaker himfilf. Here, to fupply the place 
of Pointing by a Word of equal Power, 
they furnifhed the Speaker with the Fro-^ 
noun, I. I write, I fay, Idefre, &c. and 
as the Speaker is always principal with re- 
ipedt to his own difcourfe, this they called 
for that reafon the Pronoun of the Firjl 
Perfon. 

Ag a I n, fuppofe the Subjedl of the Con* 
verfation to be the Party addreji. Here 
for fimilar reafons they invented the Pro-^ 
noun. Thou* Thou writeji. Thou walkejip 
&c. and as the Party addreft is next it^ 
dignity to the Speaker, or at leaft comes 
next with reference to the difcourfe i this 
Pronoun they therefore called the Pronoun 
of the Second Perfon. 

Lastly, fuppofe the Subjeft of Con- 
yerfation neither the Speaker, nor the 
Party addreft, hxxt fome third ObjeSl, dif^ 
ferentfrom both. Here they provided an- 
other Pr^;/w;r, He, She, or It, which 

in 
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in diftindtion to the two former was called Ch. V^ 
the Fromun of the l^hird Perfon^ 

. And thus it was that Pronouns came t6 
be diftinguiftied by their refpedive Per- 
sons (r)* 



As 



{c) The Deicription o( the different Persons hem 
given is taken from Prifcianj who took it from ApoUo-- 
nius. rPerfina Pronomiman Junt iresy frima^ ficunda^ 
tfrtia^ Prima eflj cum ipja^ qua loquitur y de fe pronun^ 
tiat \ Secunda, cum de ea prommtiaty acl quain diredo 
fenflone loquitur ; Tertia, cum de ei^ quae hec loqui- 
ttir> nee ad fe directum accipit SermoHem* L. XII* 
p. 940. Theodore Gaza gives the fame diftin£lions» 
n^ttToy (z^^oo-wTTov fc.) S vifi iociUS <p^0^^<i S >Ji'ym* 

infv. Gaz. (jram. L. IV. p. 152* 

This account of Perfons is far preferable to the com^^ 
mon one, which, niake^ the Firft the Speaker ; the Se- 
cond, the Party addrefts and the Third, tht Subje^, 
For tho' the Firft and Second be as commonly defcri* 
bed, one the Speaker, the other the Party addroft s y^t 
till they become fubjeHs of the difcourfe^ they have no- 
exiftence. Again as to the Third Perfon's being the 
yWjf/^, this isa chara£ier, which it Jhans in common 
;. F 2 * with 
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Ch. V. As to -Number, the Pronoun of tach 
Perfon has it : (I) has the plural (We), 

becaufc 



^iiji both the other Perfons, and which can never there- 
fore be cadled a peculiarity of its own. To explain hf 
an inftance or two. When Eneas begins the narrative 
oflrfradventurcs, the fecond Perfan Immediately appears^ 
Becaufe he makes Didoi whom he addrejfesy the imrne^ 
dtate iidiged of his Dircoiirfe# 

From hence forward for 1500 Verfes (tho* fte be all 
that time the party addreft) we hear nothing farther of 
this Secqnd Perfin^ a variety of other Sub^ds filling up 
the Narrative. 

In the mean time ihtFirJlPerfQn may be fcen tvety 
where, becaufe the Speaker every where is himfelf the 
Subje£l. They were indeed Events, as he fays Tiiraj 
fcl^ 

--^qiutque ipji fnifirrima vidij 
Et quorum -pars magna fiii"--''--' 

Not that the Second Perfon does not often occur in ifatf 
^urfe of this Narrative 5 hut then it is always by a Fi** 
gure of Speech, when thofe, who by thdr ahfence are 
'Ok fad fo many Third Perfons, are ooftverttai^to Se- 
I cond 
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becaufe there' may be many Speakers at Ch. V. 
cftfee: €)f the fame Sentiment ; as well aa 
one, who, iaduding' himfelf> ipeaks theif 
Sentiment of Matiy. (Thoit) has ti^^ 
plural (you),! becaufe a Speech may, 
be fpokeil to naany, as wdl as to one« 
(He) has the plural (t»ey) becaufe 
the.Sttbje<ar of difeourfe is often many at 

But tho-' all thefe- Pronouns have Num*^ 
ier, it dbes not appear eithei? in Gnei, or 
hatm^ or any modern Language^ that 
thofe of the'firfVand fecond Pcrfon carry 
the diftifwaions of Sex. The reafon feem^ 
F 3 to 



cond Perfons by being^introduced as prefint, ' The real 
Second Perfon (Dido) is never once hinted. 

Th^iflrfar as to Virgih But when we read Eudid^ 
we find neither Ftrfi Perfon, nor Sicond in any part o^' 
the whole Work. The reafon is, that neither Speaker 
nor Party addreft (in which light we ihay always view 
tiicrWri«er ;|Ad hia^Readfer) can poffiU); becoioe the 
;Subj0d of pure Ms^matics^ nor indeed can ^ thing 
die, except aHftra^l Quanii^, which neittac^ fjpeaki 
f^eU; nor is f|»oke^ to. by anQth^r* 
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€h. V. to be, that the Speaker and Hearer belngf 
generally prefent to each other, it would 
have been fuperfluous t<y h^ve mark'd a 
diftinftion by Art, which from Nature and 
even Drefs was commonly (J) apparent on 
both fides. But this does not hold with 
fefpeft to the third Perfon, of whofc Cha- 
fz&^r and Diftindions, (including Sex 
among the reft) we often know no more, 
than wh?t we leam from the difcourfe. 
And hence it is that in moft Languages tie 
third Perfon has its Genders^ and that even 
Englijh (which allows its Adjeftives no 
Genders at all) has in this Pronoun the 
^riple {e) diftinftion of JEZir, Sbe^ and //, • 

Hence 



{d) Demonflraiio ipfa Jicurrt genus fftenMit. Prifclan* 
L. XIL p. 942. See JtpeR. di Syntapc. J^, II. c. y# 
J?. 109. 

(i) The Utility of this Diftinffion may be tetter 
found In faj^ofiDg it away. Suppofe for example We 
jPic>uJd reai^ in biftoiy thefe words^-ii- jF/!r caufid him 
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Hence too we fee the reafon why a Ch. V, 
Jingle Pronoun {/) to each Perfon, an I 
F 4 to 



Udtflrojf i&£m-»— and that we were to be iaferaied tbe 
[He], which is here thrice repeated, ftood each time 
for fomething diiierent, that is to fay, for a Man, for 
a Woman, and for a City, whole Nancies weiiB ^4r- 
ander^ Thaisy and PerfepoKs. Taking the P/pnoun io 
this manner, divefted of its Genders, how would it ap- 
pear, which was deftroyed } which was the deftroyer ; 
and which the caufe, that moved to th^ deftrufUon ? 
But there are no fuch doubts, when we hqar the Gen- 
ders Cflinguifhed ; when inftead of the anibiguous 
Sentence, He caufed tim to deftroy himi we are told 
with the proper diftin£lions, that she caufid him to 
df/lroy IT. Then we know with certainty, what 
before we could not } that the Promoter was the 
Woman ; that her Inftrument was the Hero ; and 
that the Subje^ of their Cruelty was the unfortunate 
City. 

if) ^^^^ tamen cur prima quidem Perfona £tf 
fgcunda fingula Pronomina habeant^ tertiam vero fex di« ' 
verfae indicmt voces ? Ad quod refpondendum eji^ quod 
prima quidem (^ fecunda Perfona ideo non egent diverjis 
vocibus^ quod fempcr prasfentes inter fe funt, ^ demon^ 
Jirativa j tertia vero Perfona modo demmftratwa ifl<, ut^ 
Hie, Iftc J modo relativfl^ ut Js^ Ipfe^ &p^ Prifciai)» 
X{- Xn. p. 933- 
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Ch. V. to the Firji^ and a TCbou to iHtit Second, are 
abuodantly fufficlent to all the purposes of 
Speech. But 'tis not fb with rcfpc<3: to the 
^Bird Pcrlbn. The various relations of 
ihe various Objefts exhibited by this (I 
mean relations of near and diftant» pre? 
fent and abfent» fame and different^ de- 
finite and indefinite, &t,.) made it nepej^ 
Uxy that her^ ^^^ fhould mot. be opf^ 
but many Pronouns,, fuch as He^ ^fifs^ 
TCbafr'Oiher^ Any^ Som, 6cc» 

. It muft be confeft indeed^ that all 
thefc Words do not always appear as Pw- 
no^m. When they ftand hy thenifelves, 
^nd. repri^fent fpme Nojwi, (ap v^hen we 
fay, Tftis is Virtue, or Seijcjtjtcac, Give' 
me That) then are thty Pronouns. But 
when they are affociated to fome Noun, 
(as whctn we fay^ This Habit is Virtue 5 
or hi}C\ix.cog, That Man defrauded pie) 
then as they fupply not the place of ^ 
Noun, but only ferve to afcertain one^ 
they fall rather into the Species of De^ 
Jinitives or Articles. That tliere is in- 
deed 
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deed a near relation between Pronouns Ch. V, 
and Articksy the old . Grammarians have 
ali aeknowfcdged, and fome words it lias 
becrt doubtful to which Clafs to refer* 
The beft rule to diftinguifli them is this 
-^The genuine Pronoun always Jiands 
by it/eify affuming the Po^er of a Noiw, 
and fopplying its /Z^e-— The- genul^ie 
Article never Jiands by itfelf, but 
appears at all times afibciated to fome-- 
thing d[^> reqairing a Noun for its iup^ 
por^ as n^uch as Attributives or (^ Ad- 
j^vea» 



As 



avT ovSiJLu]^, The Article Jiands. with a 
Noun s but ^HE Pronoun Jiands fok a Nonn* 
ApoU. L. I. c. 3. p. 22. 'Aulpl KK Ta ifSfPf,. Tnf 

rsT«yf*ivnv aJpt^vu/xw^v fAtraviTrTn. Now Artichs, 
therr^elves^ nji^m they quit their Chmeiihn with Ndum^ 
pafs into fuch Pronoun^ as is propn upon the occafion^ 
)^* Again *-."OT«tf to "ApSpov /aw /uet' ow/t*fltT©* 
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Ch. V. As to the Coalefcence of thefe Pror 
" ' nouns, it v&^ as follows. The Firft or 

Second 



Tit/pinnranj $Tyi in iyhwfAivw ftLtv ivifAxr^ tuwi/An 
' 4vr\ iv9fMr&* ^agt^(pdru Whm the Article is affitmid 
witbouf the Noutip {mdbas (as wi explained before) the 
fame SpUascy which the Noun has ; it mii/t of abfilute «f- 
ajjity be aimtteifsir a Pron&^n^ bfiuvft it appears mthr 
cut a Noun^ and yet is in power ajfiipied for one* Ejufd, 
1;.II. c. 8. p. 113. L.I. c 45. p. 96^ IntehPrO' 
mrmna ii Articulos hoc inter efi^ quad Prmomina ea pu^^ 
tantur^ qua^ am fola finty vicem nominis complent^ ut 
<^is, ILLS, ISTE : jfrticuli vero cum Pronominibtts^ 
iui'Nominibus^ out Pariicipiis adjunguntur* Donate 
^5rain. p. 1753. 

Prifciany fpeaking of the Stoics, fa}rs as follows ; 
Ai^Ticu^is autem Paqnomina connumeranfesj ri- 
NiTOS ^a ^RTICULOS appeUabant \ ipjos autem Ar^ 
ticulosj quibus nos caremusj INFINITOS Articulqs 
Xcebanti Vel^ ut atU cScunt^ Articulos connumerabanf 
Pronominibusy & Articularia eos Pronomima 
vocabantj &c. Prifc, L. I. p. 574. FarrOy fpeaking 
of ^ifque and Hicy calls them both Articles, 
the firft indefimiey the fecond definite, De Ling. Lai. 
Z/. VIL See alfo L. IX. p. 132. Vofcius indeed itf. 
his Analogy (£. A r. i.) oppofes this DoArine, be- 
caufe Hie has not the fame power .w^ xHxq Greek Ax«> 

tide, 
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Second wUI, either of them, by them? Ch. V. 
felves coalefce with the Third, but not 
with each other. For example, 'tis good 
ktifcj as well as good Grammar, to fay 
in any Language -~ I am He— Thov 
ART He — but we cannot fay — I am 
Thou — nor Thou art I. The reafon 
is, there is no abfurdity for the Speaker to 
be the SubjeSi alio of the Difcourfe, as 
when we fay, I am He i or for the Per/on 
addrefti as when we fay, Tbou art He. 
But for the fame Perfon, ip the fame cir- 
cumftances, to be at once the Speaker^ 
and the Party addreft, this is impof&ble ; 
and fo therefore is the Coalefcence of the 
Firil and Second Perfon. 

^ A ND now perhaps we have feen enough 
of Pronouns^ to perceive how they differ 

fron> 



tide, 0. But he did not enough attend to the antient 
Writer^ on this Subject, whoconfidered all Words, as 
A&TicLES, \9\ivdx being affociated to Nouns (and net 
Jlanding in their place) ferved in any manntr to a/certain^ 
fifd (liiirmni tkeir Signification^ ^ 
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C%. Y7)fx^^r^thet Suixft»rftjvep. .The othfcw ara 

%>i«lst T^h«n,£w;jreifoo«ali«ctf4y.'('^) wean-' 
ttpswd the d^ejrs could aot bef ufed. 'Tia 
JUflCc^ver bj? nftf^fls-of Af fej and of Ar- 
^idb^. wJiich .^rdr acady ^fd- ta ^eei^ 

..,.•• . . -^ • . , that 






•••tVs 



See tlicfc reafbns at the beginning of thi^ chap* 
ftFj ^P wl^ich^ r«afeiis t6« pnncipa('*ofiey ]9» tlfat <<' no 
<^.^^bui^ prQperl})^^ called, knplis^^its ow^P/^ibnce, 
*' *Tis.tKerefQre ^ afcertainfuch Prefence, that the Pro- 
•^ jioun iSi takefr in aid j and httice 'tis ir becoitf^ 
t)r£!quHBalfcQt to j£i|4c, thar il,. io^Rftiktingtiif^Mimtim 
•« 5y /A/ Finger J"* 'Tj$ worth -rcpjaxtiflg in that Vcarft 

^i..Sfid^lcbrum eft DiGXTO,wcwsxR^i» £^ AV/Vr^ 

HiC EST, * 

^w-^tf Jf i^if, and the Pronoun are introduced toge-. 
ther, and made to co-operate to the fame end. 

Sometimes by virtue of hV^i^ the Pronoun of th^ 
HKn/ Peribn ftandffipr tiatfirft. 

^y^Ji miUtibus parcesy erit Hic quo^ue JUSUs. 
. ^•^. Th^ js^ I alfa will be a SoMer* 

Tibul. UU. El»6. v,.;; Scef««^^ 
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that ^^ liA^GV AGE, tlio*iaitic3[foiily:fig7 Ch^^^ 

f^ iufictnt<)f^^A^tf4Xd^j'» is brought^ 

«^ tOt denote. ti)at h^imde tf lParticnhn\ 

^ whidi ace for over arifing^ and ceafing 

<« to be." But more of this hcreaftttiii 

a proper place* 

As tbthcd;^ee^dersofPronoua^a& 
ceadymentioned, they may be called Pre^ 
pofitive^ as may indeed all SubftantiveSi^ 
liecaufe they are capable of introducing 
or leading a Sentence, without having 
jiofeimiQe -to Aiaty >thing prtivioufi. But be-* 
fides Aofe there is another PronoujI 



)fri»M 



It may be ''obiervcd too, that «veii in E)pi{i()Iaf]r 
Cprrcfpondence, mA indeed in all kin^s of Wjriti«ii|;» 
yfh^Tt the Pronoun* I and You make their appear- 
ance, there is a fort of implied Prefevce^ which . they 
are fup'pofed to indicate, though the Parties are in hSt 
at ever fo great a diftance. And hence the rife of 
that diftindtion in ApoHontus^ roig i^h rnq o;J;£w? i1voi.i 
JiE*f fKj rcHq Si T» V?, that fame Indicatiom are ocu" 
loTy and fome are ment^L De Syntaxi, L* II. c. j|f 
p. 104% 
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Ch. V. (In Greek $^, o^ig (/) ; in Latin, ^ii ih 
^ Englijbf Whoy Which, That) a Pronouni 
having a character peculiar to itfelf^ the 
nature of which may be explained as fol-^ 
lows. 

Suppose I was to fay— Light is a 
Body, Light move's with great celerity. ^^ 

Thcfc 



(/} The Gfciis^ it muft be confeft^ call this Pro^ 
noun CvoraxJixiv Si^^w^ the fubjun&ivi Article. . Yet> 
as It ihould feem, this is but an improper Appella- 
tion. JpoUottius^ when he compares it to the «r^ 
rosKlixov or true prepofaive Articli, not only confefles 
it to differ, as being expreft by a^ different Word, 
and having a different place in every Sentence % but 
in Syntax he adds, '//> whify different. De Sjmtax. 
L. I. c. 43. p. 91* Theodore Gaza acknowledges 
the fame, and therefore adds— *—o9iv iri ^ v xvpiwc 
Sv 2if) ft^Opoy retvV^'^^fir tbefe reafons this (meanini 
the SuljunSiive) cannot properly be an Article. And 
juft before he lays, xofm^ ytfAW clg9fov ro wforaxl^* 
yir-'^'^however properly fpealnng 'tis the Prepofitive is 
tie Article. Gram. Introd. L. IV. The Latins there- 
fore have undoubtedly done better in ranging it witE 
die Pronouns. 
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.Thefc would apparently be two diftinQ: Ch. V* 
Sentences. Suppofe, inftead of the Se^ 
condt Light, I were to place the prepo* 
fitive Pronoun^ it, and fay — Light is a 
Bodjfi IT moves with great celerity-^xiit 
Sentences would ftill be diflind and two* 
But if I add a CmneBive (as for Example 
an and) faying — ^Light is a Body^ and 
// moves with great celerity'—l then by 
Connexion make the two, into one, as 
by cementing many Stones I make one 
WaD. 

Now 'tis tM the united Powers of a Con^ 
-neSfivey and another Pronoun, that we may 
fee the force, and charadlcr of the Pro- 
noun here treated. Thus therefore, if 
in the place of and it, we fubftitute 
that, or which, faying Light is n 
Body, WHICH moves with great celeriijf 
—the Sentence ftill retains its Unity and 
PerfeEtion, and becomes if poflible more 
compad than before. We may with juft 
reafon therefore call this Pronoun the 
Subjunctive, becaufe it cannot (like 

the 
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Oh. V. the Prepofitlvc) introduce Enorigkial Sen*- 
tcnce, hut only Jirfvej tofuijoin ^ne tojme 
€ther., whicif is previmis (i). • 

Th* 



-* 1 '• — *-^* »^^ v.-^.-i'- 



{k) Hence we 'kt why the Pronoun here mentioned 
js always fucejffarify Ai F^rt^f fome coi^x Senteaoe, 
wliich Sentence contains^ either expreft or underftoodt 
two Verbs, and two Nominatives. 

Thus in that Verfe of Horace^ 
Q^i nutums vivit, liber mbl non. erlt unquam. 

JIU non erit libeT'-^k one Sentence ; fui meiuens vhii'^ 
is another. Hie and ^i are the two Nominatives ; 
Erit ^nd Vivit^ the two Verbs i and fo in all other ifl- 
fiances. 

. The following pailage from JpfiUanius (diough 
fomewhat corrupt in more places than one) will ferve 
to (hew, whence the above Speculations are taken« 
.To u^orotxlixov ^p6pop inl ftiiMc UtM (p^crai, (RmAr- 
ji&fxiuov Siti T«c oim(pofeU r^ %r/ioxr»pcvip ovojk«t»* 9^ 
«TeC6ey dcTrXSv Xoyov i iffaf^rtivii Hflsla Tfv rSv iio ^n- 
fMOcrtov (Tuvjfajiv (Acj^w rriv iv rS ivofAarty 9^ th\ Iv avrtf 
Tw «f^fw) ofnp vdxiv TffKptiVfro tu KAI cmficfjiw. 
Katwv fjiiv (lege TO KAI yif xotvtv f^h^ Tffv^ft^if^ 

m - ^ CctVi 
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The Application of this Subjunctive, Ch. V. 
like the other Pronouns, is univerfal. It 

may 



CavB TO oyojtxa to •arpox«i/!A««», ffU/4TXjxoi» il irtfov Xiyw 
ts-avTb)? x) STfpov pfi/AA Tff»ft\oifAQoafty ^ sro) to, II A* 
PETENETO O FPAMMATIKOX, OX 
AIEAESATO, SmoiiAti rov auTov erfrortXit t? 
(forf.rw)O rPAMMATIKOr HAP^rENE^ 
TO, KAI AIEAESATO. Tie fuhjunSlive Jtrtick^ 
(that is J the Pronoun here mentioned) is applied to a Verb 
of its own J and yet is conneSied withal to the antecedent 
Noun. Hence it can never ferve to conflitute a fmple 
Sentence^ by reafin of the Syntax of the two Verbs^ I mean 
that which refpe^s the Noun or Antecedents and that 
which rejpe^s the Article or Relative. The fame tob foU 
bws as to the Conjunffion^ and. This Copulative af^ 
fumis the Antecedent Noun^ which is capable of being ap^ 
plied to many Subje^s^ and by conneSting to it a new Sen* 
fence J of necejpty ajfumes a new Verb alfo. And hence *tis 

that the Words the Grammarian came, who dif- 

courfed — form in power nearly the fame fentence^ as if 
we were to y2ry— — the Grammarian, came, and dif- 
courfed. ApoU. de Syntaxiy L, I. c. 43* p. 92. See 
alfo an ingenious French Trealife, called Grammair^ 
generale ^ raifonnie^ Chap. IX. 

The Latinsy in their StruSure of this Sutgun^Uve, 
feem to have well rcprefented its compound Nature of 
part PrQmUny and part Conne^ive, in forming their 

G qui 
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Ch. V. may be the Subflltute of all kinds of Sub- 
ftantives, natural, artificial, or abftrad:; as 
well as general, fpecial, or particular. We 
may fay, the Animal^ Which^ &c. the Maris 
Whom^ &c. the Sbipj Which^ &c. Alex- 
andevy Wbo^ &c. Bucephalus^ That, &c. 
Virtue 9 Which, &c. &c. 

Nay, it may even be the Substitute of 
all the other Pronouns, and is of courfe 
therefore expreflive of all three Perfons. 
Thus we fay, I, who now read, have near 
Jinijhed this Chapter-, Thou, who no'm 
readefi i He, who now readeth, &c. &c. 

And thus is this ScBjuNcrivE truly 
a Pronoun from its Subjiitution, there be- 
ing 

^ . ■ ■ 

<yji & QUis from (yjE and is, or (if we go with Sea* 
iiger to the Greek) from KAl and '02:, KAl and 
'O. Seal, di Cauf Ling. Lot. c. 127- 

HoMER alfp exprefles the Force of this SubjunSihe 
Pronoun or Article^ by help of the Prepofttive and a 
Conrie^ive, exa<SUy confonant to the Theory here efta?- 
blifhed. See Iliad, A, ;?'. 270, 553. N.'57i. II» 
54. I57> 158. 
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ing no Subftantive exifting, in wliofe place Ch. Vi. 
it ma/ not ftand. At the fame time, it is 
ejfentially difiinguifhed from the other Pro- 
nouns, by this peculiar, that 'tis not only 
a Subftitute, but withal a ConneSiive (/)• 

An6 



(/) Before we quit this Subjefl, it may not be ith-* 
proper to remark, that in the Greek and Latin Tongues 
the two principal Pronouns, that is to fay, the Firft 
and Second Perfon, the Ego and the Tu are implied in 
the very Form of the Verb itfelf (j'fo^pw, ypa^Pfif, 
feriboi fcribis) and are for that reafon never exprejty 
unlefs it be to mark a Contradiftinftion i fuch as in 
Virgil, 

Nos patriamfugimusi TiJ, Tttjre, lentus in timbrd 
Formofam refonare doces &c. 

This however is true with rcfpe£l: only to the Cafui 
re^us, or Nominative of thefe Pronouns, but not with 
refpefl; to their oblique Cafes, which muft always be 
added, becaufe tho' we fee the Ego in Jmo, and the 
Tu in Amas, we fee not the Te or Me in Jiriat, or 
Amant. 

Yet even thefe oblique Cafes appear fn a different 
manner, according as they mark Contradiflin€llQn^ 
or not. If they contradiftinguifh, then are they com-^^ 
monly placed at the beginning of the Sentence, or at 
kaft before the Verb, or leading Subftantive. 

G 2 Tbut 
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Ch. V, And now to conclude what wc have 
faid concerning Subftantives. All Sub- 
stantives 

Thus Firgilf 

'''^^id Thefia^ magnum 
^idmemorem jHcidmf Et Mi genus ab Jovefumm$. 

Thus Horner^ 

liouSot, SlMOt Xva-xrs (piXw- IK A. 

. where the 'Tiji^Tv and the Mo) ftand, as contradiflin- 
guilhed, and both have precedence of their refpecSive 
Verbs, the 'Ti^Tv even leading the whole Sentence. 
In other inftances, thefe Pronouns commonly take their 
place behind the Verb, as*' may be feen in examples 
every where obvious. The Greei Language went far- 
ther ftill. When the oblique Cales of thefe Pronouns 
happened to contradtftinguiiji, they afiumed a peculiar 
Accent of their own, which gave them the name of 
oflfloTova/Afvat, or Pronouns uprightly accented. When 
they marked no fuch oppofition, they not only took 
their place behind the Verb, but even gave it their Ac^ 
tenty and (as it were) inclined themfelves upon it. And 
hence they acquired the name of Ej^xAtrtxa], that is. 
Leaning or Inclining Pronouns. The Greeks, too had in 
the firft perfon 'E^uS", 'Ejuoi, 'E/tA£ for ContraSflinetives^ 
, and Ma, Mo', Ms for Enclitics* And hence 'twas that 
ApolUnius contended, that in the paflage above quoted 
from the &ft Iliad, we ihouid read isroL^Soi i> 'EMOf, 

for 
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tTANTivEs are either Primary, or Se- Ch. V, 
condary, that is to iay, according to a Lan- 
guage more familiar and known, are ci- 
ther Nouns or Pronouns. The Nouns 
denote Suifiances, and thofe either Na-- 
turah Artifaial, or AbftraB *• They 
moreover denote Things either General, or 
Special, or Particular. The Pronouns, 
their Subftitutes, are either Prepofitive, 
or Subjun&ive. The Prepositive is 
diftinguiflied into three Orders called the 
Firjl, the Second, and the Third Perfon. 
The Subjunctive includes the powers 
G 3 of 



/or tsKUSa Si MOr, on account of the Contradiftinc- 
tion, which there occurs between the Grecians and 
Chryfes. See 4^1L di Zyntaxi L* /. r. 3. p. 20^ 
L.IL c. 2. f. 102, 103. 

This Diverfity between the Contradiftin<aive Pro- 
nouns, and the Enclitic, is not unknewn even to tbe 
Englijh Tongue. When we fay. Give me Content^ 
the {Me) in this cafe is a perfeft Enclitic. But when 
we fay. Give Me Content^ Give Him his thoufandsj the 
{Me) and [Him) are no Enclitics, but as they ftand in 
oppofition, aiTume an Accent of their own, and fo be* 
come the true op^otowiasvou, 

* Sec before p. 37, 38- 
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Ch. V. of all thofc three, having fuperaddedj a« 
of its own, the peculiar force of a Con^ 
neSiive. 

Having do^ne with Substantives, 
wc now proceed to Attributives^ 



CHAP, 
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Concerning jfttributhes. 

ATTRIBUTIVES are all tbofe princi^ Ch.Vl. 
pal Words, that denote Attributes, 
(onjidered as Attributes. Such for exam- 
ple are the Words, Black, White, Great, 
Little, Wife, Eloquent, Writeth, Wrote, 
Writing, &c i^a). 

How- 



[a) In thp above lift of Words are included what 
Gr^immarians called Adje^ives^ Verbs^ and Partieiplesy 
in as much as all of them equally denote the Attributes 
of Subjiance. Hence 'tis, that as they are all from 
their very nature the Predicates in a Propofition (being 
all predicated of fome Subjedl or Subftance, Snow is 
v^hite, Cicero writeth^ &c.) hence I fay the Appella-f 
tion PHM A or Verb is employed by Logicians in an 
extended Senfe to denote them all. Thus Amn^nius ex- 
plaining the reafon, why Ari/iotle in bis TracSl de In-^ 
terpretatione calls Asuxo? a Verb^ tells us ^citrocj (p<am 
xi*Kti}/op»/A£vov opov iv zT^orolcfi zyotscray, 'PH"'MA 
xaAutrOa*, that every Sound articulate, that forms the 
G 4 Prer 
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Ch.VL However, prcvioufly to thcfe, and to 
every other poflible Attribute, whatever a 
thing may be, whether black or white, 
fquare or round, wife or eloquent, wri- 
ting or thinking, it ma^jirji of neceffity 
EXIST, before it can poflibly be any thing 
clfe. For Existence may be confidered 
as an univerfal Genus, to which all things 
of all kinds are at all times to be referred* 
The Verbs therefore, which denote it, 
claim precedence of all others, as being 
eflential to the very being of every Pro- 
pofition, in which they may ftill be found, 
cither expreji, or by implication ; expreft, 
as when we fay, T^be Sun is bright i by 

im- 



Pre£cati in a Propofition^ is called a Verb. p. 24, 
Edit. Ven. Prifcian*s obfervation, though made on 
another occafion, is very pertinent to the prcfent. Non 
Dfclimti^y fed froprietas excutienda eji Jigntficationis. 
h* II. p. 576. And in another place he fays noti 
Jimlltudo declinatimis omnimodoconjungit veldifeemit paries 
crationis inter fe^ fed vis ipfitts fignificatims* L. XIII. 
p-970. 
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implication, as when wc fay, I'Ae Sun Ch.VL 
rt/es, which means, when fefolyed, T6e 
Sun IS ri/Sng {&). 

The Verbs, 1>, Growetb, Becometb, 
Efif Fitf v^dpx$h «f I, wiXis, yiyvtrcu, are 
all of them uied to exprefs this general 
Genus^ The Latins have called them 
Verba fubjiantiva. Verbs fubfiantive^ but 
the Greeks ^'^fiura i-Tra^i^nuc, Verbs of 
Exifience^ z Name more apt, as being 
of greater latitude, and comprehending 
equally as well Attribute, as Subftance. 
The principal of thofe Verbs, and which 
we fhall here particularly confider, is the 
Verb, 'Efi, EJf, Is. 

Now all Existence is either abfb- 
lute or qualified — ab/olute, as when we 
fay, 6 IS ; qualified^ as when we fay, B 
IS AN Animal j B is black, is round. 

With 

(i) Bcc Mftaphyf JrifloU L,V, c. 7, Edit Du^ValL 
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Ch.VI. With refpe<ft to this difFcrence, the 
Verb (is) can by itfelf exprefs abfoluta 
ExiJiencCf but never the qualified, with- 
out fubjoining the particular Form, be- 
caufc the Forms of Exiftence being in 
number infinite, if the particular Form 
be not exprcft, we cannot know which is 
intended. And hence it follows, that 
when (is) only fcrves to fubjoin fomc 
fuch Form, it has little more force, than 
that of a mere AJfsrtion. 'Tis under the 
fame charadier, that it becomes a latent 
part in every other Verb, by cxpreffing 
that Aflertion, which is one of their Eff- 
fentials. Thus^ as was obferved juft be*- 
fore, Rifetb means, is rijingi Writeth^ 
IS writing. 

Again — As to Existence in gtnc-^ 
ral, it is either mutable, of immutable^ mu^ 
table, as in the ObjeSis of Senjation ; im^ 
mutable, as in the ObjeSls of IntelleBion 
and Science. Now mutable Objedls exift 
?ill in T^ime, and admit the feveral Di-« 

ilirjdieps 
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ftIn(5Hons of prefent, paft, and future. Ch.VL 
But immutable ObjeSis know no fuch Di- 
JiinSHonSp but rather ftand oppofed to all 
things temporary. 

And hence two different Significations 
of the iubftantive Verb (is) according 
as it denotes mutable, or immutable Be- 
ing, 

For example, if we fay. This Orange 
is ripey (is) meaneth, that it exijietb fo 
now at this prefent^ in oppofition to pa^ 
time, when it was green, and to future 
time, when it will be rotten. 

But if we fay. The Diameter of the 
Square is incommenfurable with its Jide, 
we do hot intend by (is) that it is income- 
menfurable now, having been formerly 
commenfurable, or being to become fo 
hereafter ; on the contrary we intend that 
PerfeSlion of Exiftence, to which Time 
and its DiftinSlions are utterly unknown. 
Tis wnder the faipe nieaning we employ 

• thi? 
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Ch. VI. this Verb, when wc fay. Truth is, 
or, God is. The oppofition is Hot of 
Time prefent to other Times, but of necef^ 
fury Exiftence to all temporary Extjlence 
whatever {c). And fo much for Verbs of 
Exj/ience, commonly called Ferbffuhfian^ 
tive. 

We are now to defcend to the com* 
mon Herd of Attributives, fuch as black 
and white, to write, to /peak, to walk, 
&c. among which when compared and 
oppofed to each other, one of the moft 
eminent diflindions appears to be this. 
; Some, by being joined to a proper Sub- 

ftantive. 



{c) Cum enim dlclmusy Deus est, non eum dicimus 
NUNC ESSE, fed tanium IN Substantia esse, ut 
hoc ad irnmutahilitatem potius fubftantue, quam ad tempu$ 
aUquod refer atur. Si autem dicimus^ dies est, adnul- 
lam diet fubftantiam pertinet, nift tantum ad temporis con- 
Jfitutiomm ; hoe enim^ quod fignificat^ tale efi^ tanqudm 
fidicamus^ nunc est. ^are cum dicimus tz%z^ ut 
fubftantiam deftgnemusy ftmpliciter est addimus \ cum 
vero ita ut aliquid prafens ftgnificeiur^ fecundum Tempus. 
Boeth. in Lib. delntcrpr. p. 307. SecalfaP/fl/. Tm. 
p. 37, 38, Edi^ Serrani. 
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ftantive make without farther help a per- Ch. Vf. 
feS ajfertive Sentence; while the reft, 
tho' otherwife perfedt, are in this re/peSl 
deficient. 

To explain by an example. When 
we fay, Cicero eloquent , Cicero wife^ thefe 
are imperfeft Sentences, though they de- 
note a Subftance and an Attribute. The 
reafon is, that they want an A/fertion, 
to fliew that fuch Attribute appertains to 
fuch Subftance. We muft therefore call 
in the help of an Aflertion elfewhere, an 
(is) or a (was) to complete the Sentence, 
faying, Cicero is wifCf Cicero was elo^ 
quent. On the contrary, when we fay, 
Cicero writetby Cicero walketb^ in inftan- 
ces like thefe there is no fuch occafion, 
becaufe the Words {wrifetb) and {walk-- 
etb) imply in their own Form not an At- 
tribute only, but an Aflertion likewife. 
Hence 'tis they may be refolved, the one 
into Is and fFriting, the other into Is 
and Walking. 

Now 
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Ch.VI. Now all thofe Attributives, which hive 
this complex Power of denoting both an 
Attribute and an Aflertion, make that 
Species of Words, which Grammarians 
call Verbs, If we refblvc this complex 
Power into its diflindt Parts, and take tbe 
Attribute ahne without the Aflertion, then 
have we Participles. All other Attri- 
butives, befides the tviro Species before, 
are included together in the general Name 
of Adjectives. 

And thus is it, that all ATTRiBtr-* 
TivES are either Verbs^ Participles^ 
or Adjectives. 

Besides the Diftinftions abovcmen- 
tioned, there are others, which defervc 
notice. Some Attributes have their Ef- 
fence in Motion i fuch are to walk^ toJJy^ 
to Jlrikcy to live. Others have it in the 
privation of Motion ; fuch are tojiopy to 
reji, to ceafej to die. And laftly, others 
have i^in fubjedls, nvbicb have nothing to 
2 do 
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id(t noith either Motion or its Privation i Ch.VI. 
fuch are the Attributes of. Great and JLtf- 
tiey White and Black, Wife and Foolijh, 
iiid in a word the fevcral ^antities, and 
^dlities of all Things. Now thefe lafl 
are Adjectives; thofe which denote 
Motions, or their Privation, are either 
Verbs or Participles* 

And this Circumftance leads to a far- 
ther Diftindion, which may be explained 
as follows. That all Motion is in Time^ 
and therefore, wherever it exifts, implies 
Time as its concomitant, is evident to all 
and requires no proving. But bcfides this, 
all Reft or Privation of Motion implies "Time 
likewife. For how can a thing be faid to 
refV or flop, by being in one Place for one 
Inftant only ? — fo too is that thing, which 
moves with the greatefl: velocity. *!• To 
flop therefore or reft, is to be in one Place 
for more than one Inftant, that is to fay, 

during 

t Thus Proclus in the Beginning of his Treatife 
concerning iI4i/w«. u^.^^v ir\ to -moCtifov >^SrB^ov 
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Ch.yi. during an Extenfion between two Infiants^ 
and this of courfe gives us the Idea of 
Time, As therefore Afo/ww and their Pr/- 
n)ation imply Hime as their Conconutaat^ fo 
Verbs^ which denote them, come to de- 
note Time alfo [i). And hence the Origin 
and Ufe of Tenses, '* which are fo many 
" different Forms, affigned to each Verb, 
•* to (hew, without altering its principal 
<^ Meaning, the various Times in which 
<* fuch Meaning may exift/* Thus Scri-^ 
kit, Scripjit, Scripferatf and Scribet, denote 
all equally the Attribute, To fTrite, while 
the difference between them, is, that they 
denote Writing in different Times. 

Shouli^ 



(d) The antient Authors of Dialeflicor Logic have 
well defcribed this Property* The following is part 

of theij Definition of a Verb pwpa Js Ioto •Brpoc- 

(Tj^ixxmyi X?^^^''^ ^ ^^^^ " fomethingy which fi^ifiei 
Time OVER and above (for fuch is the force of the 
Pfopofition, n^oV.) If it Ihould be aflccd, aver mi 
abtm what ? It may be anfwercd over and above its 
principal Signification, which is to denote fome moving 
and energizing Attribute. See Jrif. de Interpret, c- 3. 
together with his Commentators Jmmonius and B^#- 
thius^ .3 
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Should it be aflccd, whether Ttime It- Ch.VI. 
felf may not become upon occafion the 
Verb's /r/Vr/^^/ Signification ; *tis anfwer- 
ed. No. And this appears, becaufc the 
fame I'ime may be denoted by different 
Verbs (as in the Words, writetb 2inAfpeak'' 
etB) and different Times by the fame Verb 
(as in the Words, writetb and wrote) nei- 
ther of which could happen, were Time 
any thing more, than a meer Concomitant. 
Add to this, that when Words denote 
Time, not collaterally, but principally, 
they ceafe to be Verbs, and become either 
Adjedlives, or Subftantives. Of the Ad- 
je<9:ive kind are Timely^ Yearly^ Dayly, 
Hourfyy &c. of the Subftantive kind are 
Time, Tear, Day, Hour, &c. 

The moft obvious Divifion of Time is 
into Prefent, Paft, and Future, nor is any 
Language complete, whofe Verbs have 
not Tenses, to mark thefe Diftindlions. 
But we may go ftill farther. Time paft 
and future are both infinitely extended. 
H Hence 
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Ch.VI. Hence 'tis that in univerfal "Time pajl we 
may aflume many particular Times paji^ 
and in univerfal Timefuture^ many parti- 
cular Times future^ fome m^re, fome lefs 
remote, and correfponding to each other 
under different relations. Even prefent 
Time itfelf is not exempt from thefe Dif- 
ferences, and as neceflarily ittv^Yits fome 
degree of Extenfon, as does every given 
Line, however minute. 

Here then we are to fe«k for the 
Reafon, which firft introduced into Lan- 
guage that variety of Tenfes. It was not 
it fecms enough to denote indefinitely (or 
by Aorifts) mere Prefent, Paft, or Future, 
but 'twas neceffary on many occafions to 
define with more procifion, what kind of 
Paft, Prefent, or Future. And hence 
the multiplicity of Futures, Preterits, 
and even Prefent Tenfos, with which all 
Languages are found to abound, aiid 
without which it would be difficult to af- 
cCrtain our Ideas. 

How- 
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However as the Knowledge oFTenses Ch.VL 
depends on the Theory of Time, and this 
is a fubjed of no mean Speculation, we 
ftiall referve it by itfelf for the following 
Chapter. 



Ha CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 
Com^rning Tim, and Tenfes^ 

C. VII. 'T^ iM^ ^^^ Space have this in com-' 
-i. mon, that they are both of them by 
nature things continuous, and as fuch they 
both of them imply Extenjion. Thus be- 
tween London and Salijbury there is the 
Extenfion of Space, and between Tefierday 
and To-morrow, the Extenfion of Time. 
But in this they diiFer, that all the Parts of 
Space exift at once and together, while thofe 
of Time only exift in Tranjition or Suc^ 
cejfion {a). Hence then we may gain fome 
Idea of Time, by confidering it under the 

. notion 



{a) Sec" Vol. I. p. 275*. Note XIII. To which we 
may add, what is faid by Ammonius — ou^g yoi^ x,^ov^ 
cA©^ a/Aa J^ptWraf, aAA' ?i y,Q(,ioi juovov to NT"N' 
h 'y:ip TW 5^iye(rfla« >cj (PSf/ffo-fiai to civxi rp^f*. TiMK 
4icth not fuhfift the whole at once^ hut only in afingle Now 
tfr Instant ; for it hath its Exijhnce in becoming and hi 
uafing to be, Amm^ in Predicam. p. 82, b. 
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notioti of a tranfient C&ntinuity. Hence C. VIJ, 
alfb, as far as the af&^tioas and proper- 
ties oi Tranfition go. Time is different 
from' Space; but as to thofe of Exten-- 
Jion and Continuity^ they perfe<9:ly co^ 
incide. 

Let us take, for example, fuch a part 
of Space, as a Line. In every given Line 
we may affume any where a Point, and. 
therefore in every given Line there may be 
aflumed infinite Points. So in every given . 
Time we may ajflfume any where a Now 
or Infianty and therefore in every given 
Hime there may be affunied infinite Nows 
or Injiants, 

Farther ftill — A Point is the Bound 
of every finite luinei and A Now or In- 
stant, of every finite Sr/w?^. But ahho* 
they are Bounds^ they are neither of them 
Parts J neither the Point of any hine, nor 
the Now or Injiant of any Time. If this 
appear ftrange, we may remember, that 
the Parts of any thing extended are necef- 
H 3 farily 
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Q.Vn./arify extended alfo, it being effential to 
their charafter, that they Jhould meafure 
their Whole. But if a Point or Now were 
extended^ each of them would cotitaiu 
within it felf infinite other Points^ and /»- 
finite other Nows (for thefe may be affumed 
infinitely within the minuteft Extenfion) 
9nd thisy 'tis evid^nt^ WQuld b^ abfurd and 
impoffible. 

These AiTertions therefore being ad- 
mitted, and both Points and Nows being 
taken as Bounds, but not as Parts (^), it will 

follow. 



j^i) — (^aviMw or\ HI fAOfiov to NT~N tJ Xfow* 

rlii: /a/^c /^AOfia. T" ««W^«/ /Atf/ A Now or Injiant is 
no more a part of Time^ than Points are of a Line. 
The Parts indeed of one Line are two other Lines, Natur. 
Aufc. L. IV. c. 17. And not long before.'— To it 

xcio^tfi is7 TO oAov fx riiv fxt^Zv* i\ XPO^NOS n 
ioKiT fl-uj^x«o-6«i f X Twv N T"N. ^ No'V^ « no^ Part of 
^tmei for a Part is able to meafure its Whole ^ and the 
Whole is nuefjarily made up of its Parts \ but Time dotj^ 
figt appear to be made up of J^ows, Ibid, c, I4» 
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follow, that in the fame manner as the fame C. VIL 
Point may be the End of one Line, and the 
Beginning of anoiher, fo the fame Now or 
Injianf i»ay be the End of one Time, 
and the Beginning of another. Let us 
fuppofe for example, the Lines. AB, BC. 
B 




C 

I fay that the Point B, is the End of the 
Line A B, and the Beginning of the Line, 
B C. In the fame manner let us fuppofe 
A B, 15 C to reprefent certain Times, and 
let B be a Now or Injiant. In fuch cafe 
I fay that the Injiant B is the End of the 
Time A B, and the Beginning of the Time, 
B C. I fay likewife of thefe two Times, 
that with refpeft to the Now or Injiant^ 
which they include, the lirft of them is 
necejSarily Past Time, as being previous 
to it ; the other is neceflarily Future, as 
heing fubfequent. As therefore every Now 
H 4 or 
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C.yil. or Instant always cxifts in Time, aQ4 
without being Time, is Times Bound *, the 
Bound of Completion to the Paji^ and the 
Bound of Commencement to the Future: 
from hence we may conceive its nature or 
end, which is to be the Medium of Conti-- 
nuity between the Pafi and the Future, fo as 
to render Time, thro* all its Parts ^ one In- 
tire and PerfeSt Whole (r). 

From the above Speculations, there 
follow fome Conclufions, which may be 
perhaps called Paradoxes, till they have 
been attentively confidercd. In the firft 
place there cannot (ftridly fpeaking) be any 

Juch 



$?)• (Twi'Xiv yoi^ TO'i> p^povoVj TW TO-apfASoVa ^ Icofj.i'^ 

vov, x^ oXm Tjji^xq X9^^^ ^^"'' ^^* y^P "^^ P'^^' ^f/C^» 
t5 St Tf AfUTiJ, A Now or Injlant is (as was faid he- 
fore) the Continuity or holding together of Time \ for it 
makes Time continuous^ the tajl and the future^ and is in 
general its Boundary^ as being the Beginning of one Time, 
and the Ending of another, Natur. Aufcult. L. IV. 
c. ig, Suvrp^fia in this place means not Continuity, as 
ftanding for Extenjion, but rather that Junfiion or Hold- 
ing together^ by which Extenfion is imparted to otbec 
fhings. . ^ ■ • 
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fiicb thing as Time prefent. For if all Tiaic C. VII, 
be tranjient as well as continuous^ it cannot 
like a Line be prefent all together, but part 
will ncceflarily be gone, and part be com* 

' ing. If therefore any portion of its Con-* 
tinuity were to be prefent ^Z once^ it would 
fo far quit its tranjient nature, and be 7/W 
no longer. But if no Portion of its Con-t 
tinuity can be thus j[^cfent, how can Ttime 
poffibly be prefent y to which fuch Conti- 
nuity is eflential ? 

Farther than this-— If there be no 
fuch thing as T!ime Prefent ^ there can be no 
SenfationofTime by any one of the Senfes. 
For ALL Sensation is of the 'f Prefent only^ 
the Paft being preferved not by Senfe but by 
Memory y and the Future being anticipate4 
by Prudence only and wife Forefght. 

But \i no Portion of Time be the ob- 
jed: of any Senfation ; farther, if the Pre-? 

fent 

^ TaUT? 5/ap (^CX,ifT^%<Til fc.) OMTi TO [AiXXoVj OVTS 

70 yiyvoixsvo'j j/vwp/i^c^afv, a7^A« to zroc^ov /xoioy. 
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C- VII. fcnt never exift ; if the Paft be no maret 
if the Future be not as yet i and if thefe 
are all the Parts, out of which Time is 
compounded : how jflrange aiid (hadowy 
a Being do we find it? How nearly ap- 
proaching to a perfeft Non-enfity {d) ? 
Let us try however, fince the Senfcs faU 
us, if we have not Faculties of higher 
power, to feize this Meeting Being. 

The World has been likened to a va- 
riety of Things, but it appears to refera- 
ble no one more, than fome moving Spec- 
tacle 



£)c Twv ii TK 01 V VTTOTrJiiiTur TO fji.1v J^ap au7» y^ywt^ 

i ooTTii^j^ K^ 0* ail XotfAQooviiAiv^ X?^^^ ffu/x«»TW 
TO ^ IX ^*i^ ovruv (rufxft/Afvov, oii'jvoirov £v io^sn xari' 
j^fiv zroT£ «Vwt?. That therefore Time exijis not at all^ 
or at leafl has hut a faint and obfcure exifience^ one may 
fufpeSifrom hence. A part of it has been^ and is ns more ; 
a piart of it is comings and is not as yet", and out of thefe 
is made that infinite Time^ which is ever tO' be ajfumedjiill 
farther and farther. Now that which is made up of nor- 
thing but Non- entities f itjhouldfeem was impofftble ever ta 
participate of Entity, Natural. Aufc. L. IV. c. 14. 
See alfo Philop. MS. Com. in Nicomaqhr p. io« 
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tacle (fuch as a Proccffioa or a Triumph) C. VIL 
that abounds in every part with fplendid 
.Objeds, fomc of which are flill departing, 
as fafl as others make their appearance. 
The Senfes look on, while the fight pafles, 
perceiving as much as isimmediately prefent, 
which they report with tolerable accuracy to 
the SouVs fuperior Powers. Having done 
this, they have done their duty, being con- 
cerned with nothing, fave what is prefent 
and inftantaneous. But to the Memory, tQ 
the Imagination, and above all to the Intel-- 
le£i, the f^yeral Nows ovlnjlants are not loft, 
as to the Senfes, but are preferved and made 
Objeds Qj[jied4y comprehenfion,howeverin 
their own nature fljey may be tranjitory and 
pajjing. ^^ Now 'tis from contemplating two 
** or more of thefe Inftants under one view, 
^* together with that Interval of Continuity, 
" which fubfifts betvveen them, that we 
f^ acquire infenfibly the Idea of Time [e)"* 

For 
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C.VII. For example : The Sun rifesi this I re- 
member i // rifes again i this too I remem- 
ber. Thefe Events are not together j there 

is 



«s Tw aA;^o 3C, aXAo U7roX«?«r» aura, 7^ [AiT»^\I t* 
avTuv iTi^ov OTXv J^ap rx otxpa Vxff a t? jt*«(r» voi(rw- 
pfv, xj Juo UTTvi i ^\JX^ "^^ N T"* N, TO ^b wporifov, 
TO J« urff ov, t(Jt£ 3^ T8T0 (pa/Mcy srvfti XPO'NON, 
'77j /A^« w^ y2?y iherg has been Tim £9 when wi can ac^ 
quire a Senfation of prior and fubfequent in Motion* But 
we diftinguijh and fettle thefe two^ by conjidering otie firft^ 
then the other ^ together with an interval between them dif 
ferentfrom both. For as often as we conceive the Extremes 
to be different from the Mean^ and the Soul talks of two 
Nows, one prior and the other fubfequent^ then His we fay 
there is Time, and this 'tis we call Time. Natural. 
Aufcult. L. IV. c. 16. Themi/iius's Comment upon 
this paflage is to the fame purpofe. ^'Orav yap -uac 
dvxf4,vn<r6iU t5 Nov, p^fljj ITwiVj 'in^QV TS-dXiv iTvif 
TO rr^fpcy, tot* 9^ ^fovov ivdvg mvontrsvy Cvo rav iv$ 
Nuv cfi^o/xfyov, o'iiv Ctto •sjiftolruv iioTv ^ Stu Asym 
W*> ^'^^ tffOdiv iVi ZTfVTfxatJlcJC^ «fwv, 11 IxxaJexa, 
Oiov t^ aTTiipu y^oiftfjii!^ Tffii\)(yx\ocv Svo afiiJUioig a^rorf^- 
vofjt,iv^. For when the Mind, remembring the Now, 
which it talked of yeflerday, talks again of another Now 
to-day, then His it immediately has an idea of Time y ter- 
piinated ly thefe two Nowsy as by two Boundaries ; and 
thus is it enabled to fay , that the ^antity is of fifteen^ or 
ef fixteen hours , as if it were to fever a Cubifs length 
from an infnite Line by two Points* Th^mift. Op. cdi^. 
Aid], p. 45. b. 
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is ail Extenfion between them— not how- C. VII. 
ever oi Space ^ for we may fuppofe the Place 
of rifing the farne^ or at lead to exhibit no 
fenfible difference. Yet ftill we recognize 
fome Extenfion between them. Now what 
is this Exten(ion9 but a natural Day f And 
what is that, but pure TUme ? Tis after the 
feme manner, by recognizing two new 
Moons, and the Extenfion between thefe : 
two vernal Equinoxes, and the Extenfion 
between thefe ; that we gain Ideas of other 
Times, fuch as Months and l>jrj, which are 
all fo many Intervals, defcribed as above ; 
that is to fey, faffing Intervals of Continuity 
between two Injiants viewed together. 

And thus His the Mind acquires the 
Idea of Time. But this Time it rauft be 
rcmembred is Past Time only, which 
is always xhtjirji Species, that occurs to 
the human Intelleft. How then do we 
acquire thcidea of Tim£ Future ? The 
tefwer is, we acquire it by Anticipation. 
Should it be demanded ftill farther. And 
^hat is Anticipation ? We anfwer, that in 
2 this 
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C. VIL this cafe 'tis a kind of reafoning by ahalcfgy 
from fimilar to iimilar j from Succeilions 
of Events, that are pad already, to fimilar 
Succeflions, that are prefumed hereafter* 
For example : I obferve as far back as my 
memory can carry me, how every day has 
been fucceeded by a oight ; that night, by 
another day; that day, by another night; 
and fo downwards in order to the Day that 
is now. Hence then I anticipate ajimilar 
Succeffion from the prefent Day, and thus 
gain the Idea of Days and Nights infutu^ 
rity. After the fame manner, by attending 
to the periodical Returns of New and Full 
Moons; of Springs, Summers, Autumns 
and Winters, all of which in Time paft I 
find never to have failed, I anticipate a 
like orderly and diverfijied SucceJ/iony which 
makes Months, and Seafood, and Years, 
in Time future. 

Wis. go farther than this, and not only 
thus anticipate in thefe natural Periods, but 
even in matters of human and civil corxccrn. 
For example ; Having obfcrved in many 

paft 
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paftinftances how Health had fucceeded C.VIL 
to Exercife, and Sickncfs to Sloth; we an- 
^ipztc Juture Health to thofe, who, being 
now fickly, ufe exercife ; 2nd future Sick- 
nefs to thofe, who, being now healthy, arc 
flothful. *Tis a variety of fuch obferva- 
tions,all refpefting one fubjeft, which whea 
fyftematized by juft reafofting, and made 
habitual by due praftice, form the charac- 
ter of a Mafter-Artift, or Man of practical 
Wifdom. If they refpedl the human Body 
(as above) they form the Phyfician; if mat- 
ters military, the General; if matters na- 
tional, the Statefman j if matters of private 
life, the Moralift ; and the fame in other 
Subjeds. All thefe fevefal Characters in 
their refpeftive ways may be faid to poffefe 
a kind of prophetic dif(?ernment, which not 
only prefents them tie barrets profpeSl of 
Futurity (a profpedt not hid from the mean- 
eft of Men) but ftiews. withal thofe Events, 
which are likely to attend it, and thus en- 
ables them to a<ft with fuperior certainty 
and reditude. And hence it is, that (if we 
except thofe, who have had diviner aflift- 
1 ances) 
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C. VII. anccs) wc mayjuftly fay, as was faidof old, 
Hes the beft Prophet ^ who conjeBures 

From 

So Milton. 

Till old Experience do attain 
Tofomething like Prophetic Strain^ 
Et facile exi/iimari potejl^ Prudentiam ejfe qmdank* 
modo Divinationem^ 

Corn. Nep, in Vit. Attlci. 

There is nothing appears fo clearly an objeft of the 
Mind or Intellect only, 2s the Future does, fmce 
we can find no place for its exiftencc any where elfe. 
Not but the fame, if we confider, is equally true of the 
Pajln For tho* it may have once had another kind of 
being,' when (according to com.mon Phrafe) // actually 
was^ yet was it then fomething Prefent^ and not fome- 
thing Paji, As Pajl^ it has no exiftence but in the 
Mind or Memory, fmce had it in fa^ any other, \\, 
could not properly be called Paft. 'Twas this intimate 
connexion between Time, and the Soul, that made 
'fome Philofophers doubt, whether if there was no Soitly 
there could be any Tl?nej fmce Time appears to have its 
Being in no other region. Uotspov ^l [xyI Seng ^v)(rig 
iin oi\f yjoi\o;^ diropYiTHiv ccv rig^ x. t. A, Natuf. 
Aufcult. L. IV. c. 20. Themijliusy who comments 
the ab^ve pailagc, CAprcflcs himfclf more pofitivcly. 
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1?K0M what has been reafoned it ap- C.VIL 
|>ears, that Knowledge of tJbe Future 
comes from Knowledge of fie Paji ; is 
does Knowledge of the PaJi from Know-* 
ledge of the Prefeut^ fo that their Ordef 
to us is that of Present, Past, and 
Future* 

Of thefe Species of RhowledgS, that of* 
the Prefent is the lowcft, not only zsjirjl iri 
ferceptioriy but as far the more extenfive^ 
being neceflarily common to all animal Bt-^ 
ings, and reachirig evert to Zoophytes, ad 
far as they poflefs Senfation. Knowledge 
of the PaJi comes next, which is fuperior 
to iS^t former i as being tonfiried to th6fc 
Animals, that have Memory as well aS 
Senfes* Knowledge of the Future comes 

lafti 



■ ■ U wl W l^i n w^i i ' W i . 



Xp^^i «"?» fj^v Seng 4^y;^?c. Them. p. 48. Edit* 
AWl. Vid. ctjgm ejafd. Comm. in Lib. dc An. p. 94, 

•I . ' - 
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C. VII. laft, as being derived from the othci* two, 
AriftTdc^ *^d which is for that reafbn tAe mq/l ex^ 
p ^8?* '* ^^^^^^^ ^s weir as the mofi rare^ fincc Na- 
ture in her fuperadditions rifes from worie 
always to better, and is never found ta 
fink from bet,ter down to worfe *. 

And now having feen, how we acquire 
the Knowledge of Time paft, and Time 
, futures which is firft in perception, which 
$rft in dignity; which more common^ 
which more rare i let us compare them 
both to the prefent Now or Infiant^ and 
examine what delations they maintain to^*^ 
wards it. 

, In the firft place there may be Times 
both pajl and future^ in which the pre-', 
fent Now has no exigence, as for example 
io Tefterday^ and To-morrow. 

Again, 



* See below, Note (r) of this Cbapur^ 
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Again, ihtprefent Now may fofar be- C. VIL 
long to T'ime of cither fort, as to be the 
End of the paft," and the Beginning of the 
future ; but it cannot be included within 
the limits of either* For if it were poflible, 
let us fuppofe C the prefent Now included 

A BCD E 



I 



within the limits of the paji "Time A D. 
In fuch cafe C D, part of the pad Time 
A D, will he fubfcquent to C the prefent 
NoWs and fo of courfe be future. But 
by die Hypothecs it is^^, and fo will be 
bott^ Paft and Future at once^ which is 
abiurd. In the fame manner we prove 
that C cannot be included within the \i^ 
mits of z future Time, fuch as B £• 

What then (hall we fay of fuch Times, 

as this Day, this Month, this Year, this 

I 2 Cen- 
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C.VII. Century, all which include within them 
the. prefent Now ? They cannot be paji 
,Times or future^ from what has been 
proved y and prefent T^vne has no exijience, 
as has been proved likewife *• Or fhall 
we allow them to be prefent, ^r^/^ the 
prefent Now, which exjfis within them% 
fo that from the Prefence of that we call 
thefe alfo prefent, tho* the (horteft among 
them has infinite parts always abfent ? If 
fo, and in conformity to cuftom we allow 
fuch T^imes prefent, as prefentDays, Months, 
Years, and Centuries, each muft of necef- 
fity h^ a compound ofthePaJiandtheFuture^ 
divided from each other by fome prefent 
Now or Inftan t, and jointly called Pr e s e n t, 
while that Now remains within them* Let us 
fuppofc for example the Time X Y, which 

f, XABCDEY ^ 

lee 



* Sup, p, 104^ 
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let w call a D^yi or a Century ; and let C. VIL 
the prefent Now or Injiant exift at A. 
1 fay, in as much as A exifts within 
X Y, that therefore X A ^.is Time paft, 
and AY Time future, and the whole 
XA, AY, 7ime prefent. The fame 
holds, if we fuppofe the prefent Now to 
exift at B, or C, or D, or E, or any 
where before Y. When the prefentNow 
exifts at Y, then is the whole X Y Tim^ 
fajly and ftill more fo, when the Now 
gets to gy or onwards. In like manner 
before the Prefent Now entered X, as 
for example when it was at /i then was 
the whole XY Time future; 'twas the 
fame, when the prefent Now was at 
X. When it had paft that, then XY 
became Time prefent. And thus 'tis that 
Time is present, while paffing, in its 
PRESENT Now or Instant. 'Tis the 
fame indeed here, as it is in Space. A 
Sphere paffing over a Plane, and being 
for that reafon prefent to it, is only pre* 
fent to that Plane in afngle Point at once^ 
I 3 while 
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C.VII. while during the whole progreffion its 
Pirts abfent arc infinite (g). 

From what has been faid, we may 
pjcrceive that all Time, of every deno^ 

mination^ 



{£) PtACip, according to the antients, was cithal 
mediate, or immediate, i am (for example) in Eur^pt^ 
becaufe I amini England \ in England, bccaufc in Wib- 
jbire\ in Wiltjhire^ becaufc in Sali/bury-y in ^i/iwjt 
becaufe in my oum houjl: , in my own bouft^ becaufc in 
myjiudy. ' Th is 1. 1 mediate Place. And what i« 
my iMMtoiATE Place f T« the internal B^nd of 
that containing Bodf (whatever it if) which cd-incides 
with the external Bound of my own Body. T» «rff u>jo«- 
Toc wsfo?, >e«d* TffifiiX^v TO T!r€^«;^ojutfu«>. NovT as 
this immediate Place is included within the limits of all 
the former Places, 'tis jFrom this relation that thofe m/- 
diate Places alfo arc called each of them my Place^ tho* 
the leaft among them lb &r excee4 my magnitude. To 
iapply this to Time. The Prefeni Century is prefent in 
l^e prefent Year \ that, in the prefent Month \ that, in 
the prefent Day \ that^ m the prefent Hour] that, in'the 
fr^fentJMRnute. *Tis thus by circumfcription within 
circumfcription that we arrive at that rral and 
iKDivisiBJLE Instant, which by being itfelf the very 
EJfenciof iU Prefent^ diffufcs Presence throughout 
'\ 3 *'} 
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ifominatkn^ is droifibk and extended. But C. Vtk. 
if fOf then whenever we fuppofe a definite 
Time, even though it be a Timepre/ent, it 
mufl needs have a Beginning, a Middle, 
and an End. And £0 mudi for TrM£« 

Now from the above Dodrlne of Tims^ 
we propofe by way of Hypothcfis the fd* 
lowing Theorie of Tenses* 

I 

Ti!£ Tensbs are ufed to mark Prefent^ 

Paft, and Future Time^ either indefinite/^ 

I 4 with- 



ally even the largeft of Times, which are found to in^ 
dude it within their refpe£iive Gmits* Nicephorus Blem^ 
mdes fpeaks Aiuch to the fame purpofe. 'Evsr^c ?v 

p^^^tfd^ IHv ftp* IwxTifOL wctfKXilfjktm tS XVfl(af 

cvnrok, iy iii riv tofo? to xu^iwf NT'*N 3^*7v*«fl-i», 
NT"N XtycfAm^ ^ avjof. PRESENT TiME there- 
fore is that which adjoins to the REAL Now or Instant 
on either fide, being a United Time made up of -Raji and 
Future, and from its vicinity to that real UoVirfaidto 
he Now alfo iifelf. 'Em^. (pyanx^i; Ki(p. i\ Seealfo 
Jri/f.Pbxfic. L.iV, c,6. L.VI c. 2, 3, i^Tc, 
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ti.VlI. without reference to any Beginning, Mid^ 
die, or End ; or elfe d^mte/j, in reference 
to fuch diAindtioHs, 

li indefinitely 3 then have we three 
Tenses, an Aorift of the Prefent, aii 
Aorift of the Part, and an Aorift of the 
Future* If definitely^ then have we thre* 
Tenfes to mark the Beginnings of thefe 
three Timis % three, to denotfc their MV- 
Mesi and three to dei^ote ^e^r lE»nds% in 
all NiNE^ 

The three firft of thefe Tenfe$ we 
call the Inceptive Prefent, the Inceptive 
Paft, and the Inceptive Future* The 
three next, the Middle Prefent, the Mid^** 
^e Paft, and the Middle Futurp. And 
the three laft, the Completive Prefent, 
the Completive P^ft, and the CompletitQ 
l^uturc, 

And thus^tis, that the Tenses in their 
liatural Numbey appear to be twelve | 
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three to denote Hime ahfolutey and nine to C. VIL 
denote it under its reJpeSiive dijiiniiions. ^"^^ 

Aorift of the Prefent. i/^Cpn^^t' 
rpd(pca. Scribo. I write. / 

Aorift of the Paft^ 
'^Eypaipa. Scrips . I wrote. 
Aorift o£ the Future. 
rpocT^ca. Scribam. I ftiall write. 

Inceptive Prefent. / 
MeXX6> ypo^uv. Scripturus Jum^ I am 
going to write. 

Middle or extended Prefent. 
Tvyx^^^ y^^<P^v. Scribo or Scribent 
Jum. I am writing. 

Completive Prefent. 
Ttypu(p». Scripji. I have written. 



Inceptive Paft. 
^EfieXXov yp(x(petv. . Scripturus eram. I 
was beginning to write, 
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- C. Vn. Middle br eJctcnded Paft. 

^ ^^'~ ^Eypu^ov or fTuJJgavdy ypdi^m. Bcribebanu 

y^^ I was writing. 

\ Completive Paft. 

^ . *Ey6ypoc(psiv. Scripferam. 1 had done 

C writing. 

^ 

''^ Inceptive Future. 

v^ - Mtk\ii(na yfdtp^iv. Scripturus tTV» x 

"^ ihall be beginning to Write. 

Nin. Middle or eiteftded Future. 

^ "Ea-oiiut ypd(t>eo¥. Scribem erp^ I fliftll 

ftj^ be writing. 






.5^. 



&• >k^ Completive Future. 

X^v^. "Ea-ofjLoti y6ypcc<pdg. Scripfero. I- fliall 

I: v\^ . have done writing. 



It is not to be catpcfted diat the above 



r^ ^ IT IS not ro oe cxpccica tnat wic TA\jKjy^ 

Jl f Hypothefis fhould be juftified through aU 

ci !^I inftances in every language. It fares with 

* • tenfcs. 



/ 
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Tcnfcs, as with other AfFedions of Speech^ C. Vll. 
be the Language upon the whok «ver fo 
perfeOt, much muft be left, in defiance of 
all Analogy, to the harfh laws of mere 
Authority and Chance. 

It may not however be improper tq 
inquire, what traces may be difcovered in 
favour of this Syftem, either in Languages^ 
tfi^mfelves, or in thofe authors who have 
written upon this part of Grammar, or 
laflly in the nature and reafon of things. 

In the firft place, as to Aormts. Aorijis 
are ufually by Grammarians referred to tbs 
Pajii fuch are ?Xdov, I went i tintror, IfelU 
Sec. We feldom hear of them in t6e Fu^ 
ture^ and more rarely ftill in the Prefent. 
Yet it feems agreeable to reafon, that, 
nvberever Time isjignijied without any far ^ 
tber circumfcription^ than that of Simple 
prefent paji or future, the Tenfe is an 
Aorist. 
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C.VIL Thtts MfVfon, 

Millions of Jpiritual creatures walk the 

earth 
Unfeetif both when we wake, and when 

wejleep. P.L. IV. iyj. 

Here the Verb (walk) means not that 
they were walking at that tnfiant only, 
when Adam fpoke, but aofi^cag indefinitely y. 
take any inftant whatever. So when thcL 
fame Author calls Hypocrijy, 

the only Evil, that walks 

Invifible, except to God alone ^ 

the Verb (walks) hath ihtYikt aorifiical 
or indefinite application. The fame may be 
faid in general pf all Sentences of the Gno-- 
mologic kind, fuch as 

Ad pcenitendum properat, cito qui 

judicata 
Ai^aru^y nifi mm moritur, nil re^e 
facit, ^c. 

All 
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All thcfe Tcnfes ate fo many Aorists C. VIL 

OF THE PRESENT. 

Gnomologic Sentences after the fame 
manner make likewife Aorists of the 
Future. ' 

ITu nihil admittes in te^ formidine 
poence. Hor. 

So too jL^ii'^^/zW Sentences, Ti&^z^ SHALT 
not kill. Thou SHALT not Jleal,&cc. for this 
means no one particular futtire Time, but 
is a prohibition extended indefinitely to 
every part of Time future {h)^ 



■■ l ii ii ■ ■ 



{h) The Latin Tongue appears to be more than or- 
dinarily deficient, as to the article Q^Aorifls. It has n^ 
peculiar Form even for an Amjl ofiU Pq/iy and there- 
fore (as Prj/H<?« tells us) the Prattritum is forced to do 
the double duty both of that AoriJI^ and of the p^f$&^ 
Pn/intyit:^ applicaupn in particular inftances being tg^ 

2 be 
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C# VIL Wb pa& from Aorifis^ to thb incep- 
tive TENSES. 

These may be found in part Aipplied 
(like many other Tcnfcs) by Verbs au- 
xiliary ME'AAXI ypa^fiiv. Scrtpfurur SVM. 

I AM GOiKQ to write. But the Latins go 
farther, and have a Species of Verbs, de- 
rived from others, which do the duty of 
liiefe Tenies, and are themielves for that 
seafon called Inchoatives or Inceptivts^ 
Thus firom Ca/^(9, I am war m^ comes C^-* 
UJcot I beginto graw^armi fronkTumeOy 
I fwellf comes Tumefco, I begin to JweU. 
Thefe Inchoative Verbs are fo peculiarly 
appropriated to the Beginnings of Time, 
that they are defe(^ve as to all Tenfes, 
which denot<^ it in its Completion, and 

there- 

II II 11 J ■ ■ ■ 

be gadieied from the Context. Thus 'tis that F£ci 
means (as the fame author informs us) both 'ZBrivo/fixa^ 
and ifro<W«, fhm)6 done iij and / did it ; vidi both 
tdfooia and s33o», I baviju/lfeenit^ and, Ifawitmce. 
Prifc. Gram. L. VIII. p. 814, 838. Ediu Putfih. 
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therefore have neither Perfe£tum, Plus C.VIf. 
quam-perfedudy or Perfedl Future. There 
is likewife a fpecies of Verbs called in Greek 
*EpBTixx, In Latin De^deratha, the D^- 
derafives or MeJitatives, which if they are 
not ftriftly Incentives, yet both in Greek 
and Latin have a near affinity with thenib 
Such are woKsfifia-ild^, Bel/aturio, 1 6ave a 
dejire to make nvar*, Ppaa-stea, E/urio, I 
long to eat (/). And fo much for the 
Inceptive Tenses. 

, The two laft orders of Tenfcs which re- 
xnain^ are thofe we called (>J) the Middle 
TenjEuS (which cxprefs Time as extended 

and 



(1) As all Biginmngs have reference to what is /w 
ttare^ hence we fee how properly thefe Verbs are formed, 
tbc^ Greik ones from a future Verb, the Latin from a 
future Participle. From mXifAfi(rta and (3fa>(rw come 
croXf/tADffiitt and fSfcaffim ; from Bellaturus and Efurus 
come BeUaturid and Efurie. See Macrobius^ p. 69 r. 
Ed. Var» i vriw yi f^t vvv ir! T E A AS E'lONT A 
itroiniretg yiXdtrai. Plato in Phsedone. 

(i) Care muft be taken not to confound thefe miMe 
Tenfes, with the Tenfes of thofe Verbs, which bear 
the fame name among Grammarians. 
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C. VII. ^SidipaJJing) and thePERFECX orCoMPifi^. 
Ti VE, which exprefs its Completion or En J4 

Now for thefe the Authorities are' 
many. They have been acknowledged 
already in the ingenious Accidence of 
Mr. Hoadfy, and explained and confirmed 
hyDr.Samue/ Clarke, in his rational Edition 
of Homers Iliad. Nay, long before either 
of thefe, we find the fame Scheme in Sca^ 
liger, and by him (/) afcribed to -f- Gro-^ 
cinusy as its Author. The learned Gaza 

(who 

(/j Ex his perdpimus Grodnufn acute ddmodum Te/ri^ 
Pora divijiffi., fed minus commode; Trid enim cMjiituii^ 
$ft msy fed qua bifariamfecatj Perfecium ^ ImperfeSium : 
Jtc^ PrateritumimperfeSium, Amabam: Prateritum per-^ 
feSium^ Amaveram. ReSiefarie. Et Prafens imperfec-^ 
tum^ Amo. ReSie haSienus ; continuat enim afnoremy «^- 
que abfoMt. At Prafens perfeSium^ Amavi : quis hod 
dicaf ?-^De Future autem ut tiori malefefiiity ita controver-- 
fumeji.' FuturuTttjinquit^imperfeSiumjAmsbo: PerfeC-^ 
tuni^ Amavero. Nonmalii inquam : fignific&t enim Atna- 
vero,' amorem futurum fcf abfolutum iri : Amabo perfec-* 
tionem nullam indicat, De Cauf. Ling. Lat. c. 1 13. 

f His Name was JVilliam Grociu, an Englijkmaitg 
contemporary with Erafmus, and celebrated for his 
Learning. He went to Florence to ftudy under Landing 
and was Profeflbr at Oxfordi Spec, Lit, Flon p* 205, 
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(who was himfelf a Greeks and one of the C. Vlf* 
ableft reft9rers of that language in the 
weftern world) charaderizes the Tenfes 
in nearly the fame manner {m). What 
■Apollonius hints, is exadly confonant («). 

Prifcian 

(»i) The Present Tense (as this Author informs 
u& in his excellent Grammar) denotes to iirdfjLsvov ^ 
»riXh^ that which is now injiant and iJicoiiiptete-y the 
PerfeCTUM, to 'sraffXtjAufiof apTi, x^ vj\i>\q ra 
IvirooTog^ that which is now immediately paji^ and is the 
Completion of the Prefenty THE Imperfectum, to'' 
zroc^o^TslaiJLivov ^ drtXig t3 73'oc^tp^rium^ the extended 
and incd?npleti part of the Pajl i and TllE Piusquam- . 
PERFECTUM, to ZtTaffXvAyGo; -GraAai, >^ ii/riXig t? 
TJxpxasifAm that which is pajl long ago^ and is the com-- 
pletion of the praieritum. Gram. L. IV". 

(«) 'EvTfilGey Si ZTfiSojixfifia, or* » iirotfw;^DWfv» (PjV^ 
TiXsixv afifxuivek xxrapaxeij^Afyo?, rnv ye /ajjv herutrocv 
' — Hence we are perfuaded that the Perfc£lum doth not fig- 
nify the completion of the Paft^ but present Comple- 
tion, Jpollon. L. III. c. 6. The Reafon^ which per- 
fuaded him to this opinion, was the application and ufe 
of the Particle «;», of which he was then treating, and 
which, as it denoted Potentiality or Contingence^ would 
affort (he fays) with any of the pailing, extended, and 
incomplete Tenfes, but never with this Perfectum, 
becaufe this implied fuch a complete and indefeafible ex^ 
iflertce^ as never to be qualified into the nature of a Con- 
tingent. 

K 
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C.VII. Prifcian too advances the fame Dodlrine 
from the Stoics^ whofe authority we efleem 
greater than all the reft, not only from the 
more early age when they livedo but from 
their fupe'rior fkill in Philofophy, and their 
peculiar attachment to DialeBiCy which 
naturally led them to great accuracy in 
thefe Grammatical Speculations {o). 

Before 



{o) By thefe Philofophers the vulgar prefent Tinfe^2A 
called THE Imperfect Present, and the vulgar 
Prateritum^ the Perfect Present, than which 
nothing can be more confonant to the fyftem that we 
favour. But let us hear Prifcian^ from whom we learn 
thefe fafts, Pr^sens tempus proprie dicitur^ cujus 
pars jam prater tit ^ pars futura eft. Cum enim Tempusy 
Jiuvii more^ inftabili vohatur curfu^ vix punSium habere 
poteji in prafenti^ hoc efl^ in injianti. Maxima igiturpars 
ejus (ficut diSlum eft) vel prateriit vel futura ejl. — JJnde 
Stoici jure hoc tempus presens etiam Imper- 
FECTUM vocabant (ut diSfum ejl) eo quod prior ejus pars, 
qua prateriity tranfa^la efty deeji autem fequensy id eft, 
futura, TJtJl in medio verfu dicam^ fcribo verfum, pri- 
ore ejus parte fcripta, cui adhuc deeJi extrema pars^ pra- 
fe7iti utor verhoy dicendo^ fcribo verfum : fed Imperfec- 
TUM eliy quod deejl adhuc verfuiy quod fcribatur'''*-'--^Ex 
eodem igitur Prafenti nafcitur etiam Perfe5ium> Si enim 
ad finem perveniat inceptumy Jlatun utimur prjeterito 
PERFECToj continuo enimy fcripto ad finem verfuy dicOy 
fcripfi verfum^— —And foon after fpeaking of the Latin 

^ Per- 
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Before we conclude, we flidl add aC.VII. 
few mifcellaneous obfervations, which 
will be more eafily intelligible from the 
Hypothefis here advanced, and ferve withal 
to confirm its truth. 

And firft the Latins ufed their Prate-- 
ritum PerfeBum in fome inftances after a 
very peculiar manner, fo as to imply the 
very reverfe of the Verb in it3 natural fig- 
nification. Thus, Vixit, fignified, is 
DEAD; FuiT, fignified, now is not, is 
NO MORE, 'Twas in this fenfe that Cicero 
addrefifed the People of Rome^ when he 
had put to death the leaders in the Cata^ 
linarian Confpiracy. He appeared in the 
K 2 Forum, 



PerfeSlum^ he hys^ '^-'—fdendum iamen^ quod Romani 
Prjeterito Perfbcto nonfolum in re modo completa 
utuntury (in quo vim bahet ejus, qui apud Gracos txtccpoc^ 
TuifAmg vocatur-, quern Stoiqi TEA E ION ENEZ- 
T ilT A nominaverunt) fed etiam pro 'Aof ira accipitur^ 
&c. Lib. VIIL p. 812, 813, 814. 
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C.VIL' Forum, and cried out with a loud voice, 
* VixERUNT. So Virgil, 

— II FtJiMUs Tfdes, F'triT Ilium & 
ingens 
Gloria Dardanidum-~-^ ^n. II. 

And 



* So among the Romans^ when in a Caufe all the 
Plcadefs had fpokeni the Cryer ufed to proclaim, Dix- 
ERUNT, ii e. they have done /peaking. Afcon. Paed. in 
Verr. IL 

II So Tibullus fpcaking of certain Prodigies and evil 

Omfens. 

*" Hac fuerint otlm. Sed tUy jam mitlsy Apollo^ 
Prodigia indomltis merge fub aquoribus. 

Eleg. IL 5. f. 19. 
Let thefe Events have been Indays of old; — by Im- 
plication therefore — But H£KCEl^ORi H let them be no 
fnorci 

^o Eneas in Virgil prays to Phoebus. 

Hac Trojana tenus fuerit fortuna fecuta. 

Let Trojan Fortune (that is, adverfe, like that of Troy^ 
and its Inhabitants,) have fo far followed us. By 
Implication therefore. But let it follow us 'no farther^ 
Here let it endy Hie ft Finis^ as Servius well obferves 
in the Place. 

In which Inftances, by the way, mark not only the 
Force of the Tenfe^ but of the Mood^ the Precative 
or Imperative,* not in the Future but in the Past. 
Seep. 154., 155, 156. 
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And again, 

^--^Locus Ardea quondam 
DiSius avis, & nunc magnum manet 

Ardea nomen, 
* SedfortunaYviT-"^ iEn.VIL 

The rcafon of thefe Significations is de- 
rived from THE COMPLETIVE PoWER of 

the Tenfe here mentioned. We fee that 
the periods of Nature, and of human af- 
fairs are maintained by the reciprocal fuc- 
ceflion of Cd^/^/r^r/Vj-. 'Tis thus with Calm 
and Tempeft; with Day and Night; 
with Profperity and Adverfity; with Glory 
and Ignominy; with Life and Death. 
Hence then, in the inftances above, the 
completion of one contrary is put for the 
commencement of the other, and to fay, 

HATH LIVED, Or, HATH BEEN, haS the 

fame meaning with, is Dead, or, is no 

MORE. 

K 3 It 




♦ Certus in hofpttibus non eji amor ', err at ^ utipfi: 
Cumque nihil fperes Jirmius ejje^ FUIT. 

Epift. Ovid. Helen. Paridi. ir. 190, 
Sive firimusy feu nos Fata Fuissp voUnt. 

Tibull.III. 5. 3Z, 
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C.VII. It is remarkable in* Virgil, that he 
frequently joins in the fame Sentence this 
complete and perfeSt Prefent with the fx- 
t ended and pqffing Prefent-, which proves 
that he confidered the two, as belonging 
to the fame Species of ^ime, and there- 
fore naturally formed to co-incide with 
each other, 

Tibljam brachia contrahit ardens 

Scorpios, & coeli juftd plus parte reliquit, 

G.I. 

Terra tvcmit ; fugcre j^r^— G.I. 

Prafertimji tempejlas a verticejyhis 
Tncubuit, glomeratquc ferens incendia 
ventus. G. II. 

ilia noto citius, volucriquefagittd. 
Ad terram fugit, Gf portu fe condidit 
alto. ^ JEn. V. 

In 



.* See alfo Spenfers Fairy ^een, B. I. C. 3. St. 19. 
C. 3. St. 39. C. 8. St. 9. 

He hath hU Shield redeem'd. 
And forth his Sword he draws. 
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In the fame manner he joins the fame C.VII. 
two modifications of Tme in the Paft, that 
is to fay, the complete ztiAperfeSi Paft with 
the extended and pajjing. 

Inruerant Danaiy Gf teSlum omne 

tenebant. ^n. IL 

3rw imbris torti radios y tris nubis aquofce 
Addidcrant, rutuli tris ignis ^ & alitis 

aujiri. 
Fulgores nunc terrijicos^ fonitumque me^ 

tumque 
Mifcebaiit operi^ fidmniifque fequacibus 

iras{p), -ffin.VIU^ 

As 



{p) The Intention of Virgil may be better fecn, in 
rendering one or two of the above paflages into Eng» 
lift). 

■ Ubijam brachia contrahit ardens 
Scorpiosy & coeU jujia plus parte tt\\x\M\U 

For thee the Scorpion is now contracting hisclawSy 
md HATH ALREADY LEFT thft moTf than ajujipor^ 
tion of Heaven. The Poet, from a high ftrain of poetic 
adulation, fuppofes the Scorpion (o defirous of admitting 
Augujlus among the heavenly figns, that though he has 
qkieady made him more than room enough, yet h&Jiill 
K 4 (Qn- 
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C:VII. As to the Imperfectum, it is fome-f 
times employed to denote what is ufual 
^nd cujiomary. Thus Jurgeiaf ^nd/criie" 
bat fignify not only, be was rijing^ be 
WAS writings but upon pccafion they fig- 
nify, i&i? USED to rijey be used to write. 
The reafon of this is, that whatever is 
cujiomary y muft be fomething which has 
h^tn frequently repeated. But what has been 
frequently repeated^ muft needs require an 
Extenjion ofTimepafty and thus we fall in- 
fenfibly into the Tense here mentioned. 

Again, 

continues to be making him more. Here then we have 
two Ads, one perfe^y the other pending^ and hence the 
Ufe of the two different Tenfes. Some editions read 
rellnqult } but reliquit has tlfe authority of the celebrate^! 
Medicean manufcript. 

I Ilia noto citiuSy volucriquf fagitta^ 
Ad terram fugit, f5f portu fe condidit alto. 

The/hip^ quicker than the windy or afwift arrow y con- 
tin U£3 FLYING to landy and IS HID within the lofty 
harbour. We may fuppofc this Harbour, (like many 
others) to have been furrounded with high Land. 
Hence the Veffel, immediately on entering it, was com- 
pletely hid froip thofe Spedators, who had gone out to 

fee 
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Again, we are told hy Pliny (whofe CVII. 
authority likewife is confirmed by many 
Gems and Marbles ftill extant) that the 
ancient Painters and Sculptors, when they 
fixed their names to their works, did it 
pendenti tituloy in a fuj^enjive kind of In-- 
fcriptiony and employed for that purpofe 
the Tenfe here mentioned. 'Twas 'A^sX- 
^q eTToiei, Apelles faciebaty TIoXvkXbit®^ 
€7roUi, Folycktusfaciebaty and never sTroificn 
or fecit. By this they imagined that they 
avoided the fhew of arrogance, and had in 
cafe of cenfure an apology (as it were) pre- 
pared, fince it appeared from the work it- 
felf, that it was once indeed in bandy but no 
pretenfion that it was everfnijhed {q). 

It 

■ ■ I ■ « I • ■ I ■ I < - II II III 

fee the Ship-race, but yet mighty?/// continue failing to- 
wards the {hore within. 

— Inruerant Danai, & tedium omne tenebant. 

• 
The Greeh HAD ENTEREb, and weke then posses- 
sing the whole Houfe ; as much as to fay, they had en- 
teredy and that was over^ but their PoflcfSon cmtinuedJiilU 
{q) Plin.Nat. Hijf. L.I. The firfl: Printers (who 
were moft of them Scholars and Critics) in imitation of 
2 the 
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C. VII. It is remarkable that the very manner, 
in which the Latins derive thefe Tenfes 
from one another, (hews a plain reference 
to the Syftem here advanced. From the 
P^£i^g Prefent come the paffing Paft, and 
Future. Scriboy Scribebam, Scribam. From 
the perfeSi Prefent come the perfedt Paft, 
and Future. Scripji^ Scripferam, Scrip-- 
fero. And fo in all inftances, even where 
the Verbs are irregular, as from Fero come 
Ferebam and Feram ; from Tu/i come T«- 
leram and Tulero. 

We Ihall conclude by obferving, that 
the Qrder of the Tenfes, as they ftand 
ranged by the old Grammarians, is not a 
fortuitous Order, but is confonant to our , 
Perceptions, in the recognition of Time, 
according to what we have explained al- 
ready 



the antient Artifts ufcd the fame Tcnfe. Excudebat H. 
Stephanus, Excudebat GuiL Morelius, Abfolvebat yoan. 
Benemtus^ which has been followed by Dr. Taylor in hU 
late valuable edition of Demojihenes. 
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ready (r). , Hence it is, that the Prefent C.VH. 
T^enfe ftands firft; then the Paji Tenfes i 
and laftly the Future. 

And now, having feen what authorities 
there are for Aorifts, or thofe Tenfcs, 
which denote Time indefinitely ; and what 
for thofe Tenfes, oppofed to Aorifts, which 
mark it definitely 5 (fuch as the Inceptive, 
the Middle, and the Completive) we here 
finifh the fubjedt of Time and T£NSEs,and 
proceed to confider the Verb in other 
Attributes, which 'twill be neceflary 
to deduce from other Principles. 

(r) Sec before p. I09» no, in, 112, 113. Scali^ 
gej^s obfervation upon this occafion is elegant. — Orda 
autem {Temporum fciL) aliter efty quam natura eorum* 
^od enim prater tit j prius 5/?, quam quod eji^ itaque pri- 
mo loco debere poni videbatur. Verum^ quodprimo quoqui 
tempore offertur nobis^ id creat primas /pedes in ammo : 
quamobrem Prafens Tempus primum locum occupavit ; eft 
enim commune omnibus animalibus. Prateritum autem iis 
tantuniy qua memorid praditafunt. Futurum vero etiam 
pa&cioribusy quippe quibus datum eft prudentia officium. 
De Cauf. Ling. Lat. c,ii3. See alfo Seneca Epiji. 
1 24. Mutum animal fenfu cen^rehendit prafentia j pra* 
teritorumy &c, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Concerning Modes. 

C.VIII. Tl[7^ ^^^^ obfcrvcd already {a) that 
V V the Soul's leading Powers are thofe 
oi Perception znd thofe of Volition ^ which 
words we have taken in their moft com- 
prehenfive acceptation. We have obferved 
alfo, that all Speech or Difcourfe is a pub- 
lijhing or exhibiting fome part of our Soul, 
cither a certain Perception^ or a certain 
Volition. Hence then, according as we 
exhibit it either in a different party or af- 
ter a different manner^ hence I fay the va- 
riety of Modes or Moods (^), 

If 



{a) See Chapter II. 

{b) Gaza defines a Mode exat^ly confonant to thb 
dodlrine. He fays it is— r-p^A^jjua, uT Sv zrol^fiixa 
^''-'/C^fj ^*^ ^wvJif (r?iiJi>a>ivofji,iv9\f — a Volition or Affection 
of the SouU fignified through fome VoicCy or Sound ariicu^ 
late. Gram. L. IV. As therefore this is the nature of 
Modes, and Modes belong to Verbs, hence 'tis Jpolh- 

nius 
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If we fimpiy declare^ or indicate fbme- C.VIII4 
thing to be, or not to be, (whether a Per- 
ception or Volition, 'tis equally the fame) 
this conftitutes that Mode called the De- 
clarative or Indicative. 

A Perception. 
— No SCO crinis^ incanaque tnenta 
Regis Roman i Virg. Mn. VI. 

A Volition. 
In nova pert animus mutatas dicere 

formas 
Corpor a ■ Ovid. Metam, I. 

If we do not ftridly affcrt, as of fome- 
thing abfolute and certain, but as of foitie- 
thing poffible only, and in the number of 

Con- 



nius ob(erve3— ToIV pvfJiMnv l^ai^ircioq Zirapaxf rrat ^ \|;u- 
X^yc^ iioHEa-i^-^thi SouPs Difpofttion is in an eminent de- 
gree attached to Verbs. De Synt. L. III. c. 1 3. Thus 
too Prifcian : Modi funt diverfa inclinationes 
Animi, quas varia confequitur declinatio Verbi. 
L.VIII. p. 821. 
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C.VIII. Contingents, this makes that Mode, which 
Grammarians call the Potj;ntial ; and 
which becomes on fuch occafions the lead- 
ing Mode of the Sentence, 

SeJ tacitus pafciji poffet Corvus, ha- 

BERET 

Plus dapis, &c. Hon 

Yet fometimcs 'tis not the leading 
Mode, but only fubpined to the Indica- 
tive. In fuch cafe, it is moftly ufed to 
denote the End, ox final Caufe ^, which 
End, as in human Life it is always a Con- 
tingent, and may never perhaps Happen 
in deipite of all our Forefight, is there- 
fore expreft moft naturally by the Mode 
here mentioned. * For example, 

UlfjuGUtENT homines, furgunt de no£fe 
latrones. HoR. 

Thieves rife by night, that they may cut 
mens throats. 

Here 
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Here that they rifey ispojitively ajferted C. VIII, 
in the Declarative or Indicative Mode 5 but 
as to their cutting mens throats^ this is only 
difXiytitA potentially y becaufe how truly fo- 
ever it may be the Endoi their rifing, it is 
ftillbut zContingen f,th2it may never perhaps 
happen. This Mode, as often as it is in this 
manner fubjoined,iscalfed by Grammarians 
not the Potential, but the Subjunctive* 

But it fo happens, in the Conftitution 
of human affairs, that it is not always fuffi- 
cient merely to declare ourfelves to others. 
We find it often expedient, from a con- 
fcioufnefs of our Inability, to addrefs them 
after a manner more interefting to our-. 
felves, whether to hz,\tfome Perception in^ 
formed^ ov/ome Volition gratified. Hence 
then new Modes of fpeaking; if we inter- 
rogatCy 'tis the Interrogative Mode ; 
if we require y *tis theREQUisiTivE. Even 
the Requifitive itfelf hath its fubordinate 
Species: With refped to inferiors, 'tis 
an Imperative Mode ; with refped: to 
2 equals 
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CVIII. equals and fuperiors, 'tis aPRECATivEor 
Optative*, 

And thus have we eflabliflied a variety 

ofModeS; thelNDICATIVEOrDECLARA- 

TIVE, to ajfert what we think certain ; the 
FoTEiiTiAL, for the Purpofes of whatever 
we think Contingent ; the Interroga- 
tive, when we are doubtful y to procure us 
Information-, and the Requisitive, to 
ajjifi us in the gratification of our Volitions. 
The Requifitive too appears under two 
diflind Species, either as 'tis Impera- 
tive to inferiors, or Precative to fu- 
periors (r). 

As 



* It was the confounding of this Diftindlion, that 
gave rife to a Sophifm of Protagoras. Homer (fays he) 
in beginning his Iliad with— S/wj', Mufe^ the Wrathi-^ 
when he thinks to pray^ in reality commands, hx^* 
c^ou o/ojM,fi;of, ifrnccTlti. Ariftot. Poet, c, 19. The 
Solution is evident from the Dividon here eftablifhed, 
the Grammatical Form being in both cafes the fame* 

(c) The Species of Modes in great meafure depend 
on the Species of Sentences, The Stoics increafed the 
number of Sentences far beyond the Peripatetics. Be- 
fidcs thofe mentioned in Chapter 11. Note (b) they had 

many 
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As therefore all thefc feveral Modes CVIII. 
hare their foundation in nature^ fo have 

certain 



many more, as may be ^een m Ammonius de Interpftt. 
p. 4* and Diogenes Laertius^ L. VII, 66. The Peri- 
patetics (and it feems too with rea/on) confidered ^11 
thefe additional Sentences as included within thofe, 
which they themfelves acknowleged, and which they 
made to be five in number^ the Vocative, the Impera- 
tive, the Interrogative, the Precative, and the Aflertive. • 
There is no mention of a Potmtial Sentence, which may 
be fuppofed to coincide with the Aitertive, or Indica* 
live. The Vocative (whjch the Peripatetics called the 
itiog xAnrixoy, but the Stoics more {>roperIy v^^vpty^ ^ 
(£UTix&v) was nothing more.than the Form of Addreis 
in point of names, titles, and epithets, with which we 
apply ourfelves one to another. As therefore it feldom 
included any Verb within it, it could hardly cootribufe 
to form a verbal^Mode. Ammomm and Boetbiut^ the 
one a Creek Pegpatetic, 'the other a Lailn^ have illu- 
ftrated the Species of Sentences from H^mer and Virgil^ 
after the foUowifig manner. > . 

B»^x' iUi, *lf » To^^iTx 
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C. VIII. certain marks or figns of them been intro- 
duced into Languages, that we may be 

Enabled 



^tS 'EPnTHMATIKOTT, ug ri, 

^ T? 'EtKtlKOT% «V To\ 

■ *A« y«f Z«u Tf tsr«Tip— 
',^ i»l .TifVaK,.T; •AnO*ANTIKOr% koA" oy «ir#. 

.©goi ^f T« ndnct tfTcuriv 

' i 'fftPi xroenog^ 6tc. fit to" isnpl *Ej^. 'p. 4. 

!Bcethiw?S' Account is as follows. Pirf^arum''oeir$ 
Orationum. partes quhvpufunt: Deprecativa, Itf, 

Jupiter omnipotMs^ precibus Ji jleSferii uHis^ 

'Da d^ndi auxiltum^ Pater^ atjue hac Mnafirnuu 

Imperatival «^ 

" Vadeage^ Nate^ voca Zephjros^ ^ Utlire pemtis^ 

Interrooativa, »/, ^ 

Die nubij Damata, cujum panes ?-^-^ . 

VOCATIVA, «tf, . 

* 01 Pater ^ O! bomintmrerumjue atermpoteftas. 

Enunti ATiv A, in qua Veritas vel Falfitas itivemtury uff 
Principle arbmbus varia eft natura creamUs. . 

Boetb. in Lib. de Interp.' p. 291. 

In 
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enable by our difcourfe to fignify them, C. VIIL 
^one. to. another. And hence thofe various ^ 
: Moi>£s or. MooD«, of which we find in 
Common Grammars fo prolix a detail, and 
which are in faft no more than " fo many 
*V liferai Forms, intended to exprefs thcfc 
•' natural Diftin<aioiis" (</). 

AtL 



In Milton the fame Sentences may be found, as foU 
lows. The Paecative, 

-^^AJniverfd Lord I he bounteous ^iU 
To give m nought but Good-^"'-^ 

The Imperative, 

Go ihen^ Thou migfyAefl^ in thy Pather\s might. 

The Interrogative, 

Whence^ -and what etrt tbou^ execrable Shape f 

The Vocative, 

Adam, earth's hali^ttii'd AdM^ 

CfGodinfpif^d 

The Assertive or Enuntiative, 
The conquered alfo and enjhv^d by war 
Shall^ with their freedom lojiy all virtm toft. 

[i) The Greek Language, which is of all the moft 

elegant and complete, exprefles t^cfe feveral Modes, 

L 2 and 
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CVIIL All thefe Modes hate thii inf com^ 
moni that they exhibit fome way or other 

the 



trid all di(fin£lions of Tune likeurire, by an adequate 
number of Variations in eaeh piairticulrar Verb. Thtfe 
Variations may be found, fome at the beginning of the 
Verb, others at its ending, and confift for the moft part 
either in multipfying or dimtm/hing the number of Sylla- 
, bics, or elfc in kngthening oxjhortening their refpodtive 
Quantities, which two methods are called by Gram* 
marians the Syllabic and the Temporal. The Latin^ 
which is but a Species of Greek fomewhat debafed, ad- 
mits in like manner a large porfion* of thofe Variations, 
which are chiefly to be found at the Ending of its Verbs, 
and fa^ut rarely at their Beginning. Yet in its Depo- 
nents arid raflives 'tis fo far defeSive, as to be forced to 
have recourfe to the Auxiliary fum. The modern Lan- 
guages, which have ftill fewer of thofe Variations, have 
been neceffitated all of them to afiume two Auxiliars 
at leflft, that is to fay, thofe which ^xprefs in each Lan- 
guage the Veibs, Have, and Am. As to the EngUJh 
Tongue, it is fo poor in this rcfpeft, a^ to admit no 
Variation for Modes, and only one for Time, which 
we apply to exffrefs an Aorift of the Paft: Thus from 
Write cometh Wroie ; from Give^ Gave j horn Speaky 
Spake ^ &c. Henct to exprefs Time, and Mod6s, we 
are compelled to employ no lefs than feven Auxiliars* 
viz. Doy Amy Havey ShaUy PFill^ May and COn ; t^hich 
we ufe fometinxcs fingly, as when w6 fay, I am writ- 

• ing. 
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the Soul and its Affections. Their C VIII. 
Peculiarities and DiAindions are in part^ 
a$ follows. 

TheRequisitxve and Interroga- 
tive Modes arc diftinguifhed from the 
Indicative ^XiiiFotentiah that whereas thele 
laft/eldom want a Return^ to the two for^ 
mer it is always mcejjary. 

If wc compare t,he Requisitive 
Mode with the I>(terrogative, wc 
(hall find thefe alfo diflingui(hed^ and that 
not only in the Return^ but in other Pe- 
culiarities. ' 



L 3 To 

ing, I htme written ; fometimcs two together, as^ I 
hafoe hem writing, I ft)Ould have written ; foaietimes no 
left than three, as I wight baveiieu loft, he could have 
been preferved. But for thefe, and all other Specula- 
tions, relative to thi Genius of the Engliflj Langaage^ 
we refer the Reader, who wiflies for tHe moft authen- 
tic information, to that excellent Treatife of the learned 
Dr. Lffwthe^ intitkd, J Jhort Introdu^im to EngUJb 
Grammar* 
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C.VIII. 72^ Return to the Requffitive is fome-^ 
times made in fFbrds, fometimes iii Deeds. 
To the Requeft of Dido to Eneai — 

■ ■ a prima die, bofpes, origine nobis 
Ikfidias Danduffh-^--^ 

the proper Return was in Words, that is, 
in an hiftorical Narrative. To the Requeft 
of the unfortunate Chief-*— ^if/^ obolum 
Belifario — the proper Return was in a 
Deed^ that is» in a charitable Relief. But 
with refpedl to the Interrogative, the Re^ 
turn is necejfarily made in Words alone, in 
Words, which are called a Re/ponfe or An^ 
fwer, and which are always adhially or 
by implication fome definitive qffertive 
Sentence. Take Examples. Wbofe Verfes 
are thefe ? — the Return is a Sentence— 
TAe/e are Verfes of Homer. Was Brutus 
a worthy Man? — ^the Return is a Sen- 
tence — Brutus was a worthy Man. 

And hence (if we may be per- 
laitted to digrefs ) we may perceive 

2 the 
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the near affinity of this Interrogative Mode CVIII. 
with the Indicative^ in which laft its Re- 
iponfe or Return is moftly made. So near 
indeed is this Affinity, that in thefe two 
Modes alone the Verb retains the fame 
Form (^), nor are they otherwife diftin- 
guifced, than either by the Addition or 
Abfence of fome fmall Particle, or by fome 
minute change in the collocation 6F the 
Words, or fometimes only by a change in 
the Tone, or Accent (/). 

But 



r(^u if; TO twu o^ioxii* ^e ln£catvue MoJky of. 
which we fpeak^ by U^tng afije thai AJfaiion^ which bf 
iu nature it impUesy qidts the name of hdicative'''vJ)en H 
reaffumes the JJJertion^ it returns again to its proper Cha^^ 
ra&er. ApoU. de Synt, L.III. c.zi. Theodore Gi^za 
tays the fame, Introd* Gram. L.IV. 

(f) It may be obferved of the Interrocativb, 

diat as often as the Interrogation is ^mple and definite^ 

(be Refponfe may be made in almoft tiicfame Words, 

Lf by 
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CVIIL But to return to our comparifon be- 
tween the Interrogative Mode wd the Re- 

quijitive. 

The 



ty cotvfcrting them into a ftntence affirmative or nega^ 
tive, according as the Truth is either one or the other! 
For example— ^r/ thefe Verfes <?^Homer ?— Refponfe— 
Thefe Verfes are of Homer. Jre tbofe Verfei ^Virgil \ 
—Refponfe — Thofe are not Verfes of Virgil. And here 
tbe Artifts of Language, for the fake of brevity and 
difpatch, have provided- two Particles, to reprefent all 
fi^ch Refponfejj, Yes, for all the affirmative % No, for 
all the negative. 

But when the Interrogation is complex^ as when we 
fay — Jre thefe Verfes of Homer, or of Virgil ? — much 
more, when it is indefinite^ as when we fay \\\ general 

Whofe are thefe Verfes ?— -we cannot then refpond 

tffer the manner above mentioned. The Reafon h^ 
that no Interrogation can be anfwcred by a fimple Yes^ 
or a fimplCiVi, except only thofe, which are themfelves 
fo fimple, as of two poffible Anfwers to admit only one. 
Now the leaft complex Interrogation will admit of four 
Anfwers, two affirmative, two negative, if not perhaps 
of more. The reafon is, a complex Interrogation can- 
not confift of lefs than two fimple ones ; each of which 
tn^y be feparately affirmed anfJ feparately denied. For' 

fnftanq? 
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The Interrogative (in the lan-C.VIII. 
guagc of Grammarians) has all Perfons 

of 



inftance — An ibefe Verfes Homer's, or Virgirs ? (i.) 
They are Homer^s — (2.) They are not Homer" s^i^'V 
They are VtrgiVs-^i^^,) They are not Firgib-^-vit may 
$Aiy (5.) They are of neither. The indefinite Interro- 
gations go ftill farther; for thefe may be anfwcred by 
iofiniie affirmativesy and infinite negatives. For in* 
ftapee — ffljofe are thefe Verfes ? We may anfwer aflir- 
roatively^ — -They are Virgirs, They are Horace's, They 
are Ovid's, faTr. — or negatively— TS^y are not Virgil's, 
They are not Horace's, They are not Ovid's, and Co on, 
either way to infinity. How then ihould we learn from 
a fingle TeSy or a fingle No^ which particular is meant 
among infinite PoiBbles ? Thefe therefore are Interro- 
gations which mud be always anfwered by a Senten% 
Yet even here Cuftom hath confulted for Brevity, by 
returning forAnfwcr only the Jingle e//ential chara^eri/iic 
Word^ and retrenching by an EUipfis all the reft, which 
left the Interrogator is left to fupply from himfelf* 
Thus when we are aiked*-i?«m; many right angles equal 
the angles of a triangle? — ^we anfwer in the ihort mO"> 
nolyllablc. Two — whereas, without the EUipfiS, the 
aoiwer would have been'— Jw^ right angles equal the 
0igUs of a triangle. 

The 
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C-VIII. of both Numiers. The Rec^isitivb 
or Impbkative has no Jirji Per/on of 
the Jingular^ ancj that from this plain 
reafon, that 'tis equally abfurd in Modes 
for a pcrfon to requefi or give commands 
to bimfelff as it is in Pronouns^ for the 
ipcakcr to become the fubjeSi, of bis own, 
addrefi *. 

Again, wc may interrogate a$ to all. 
Jimesy both Prefcnt, Paft, and Future. 
Who WAS Founder of Rome ? Who is 
King of China ? Who will discover 
the Longitude ? — But Intreating and Com^ 
manding (which are the EfTence of the. 

Re^ 



The Antients dtftlnguUhed thefii two Species of Lv- 
terrogation by different names. Tbe fimple they called 
'Efcfru/ua, Intfrrogatio ; tbe complex, wu^-p*, Percm^ 
tdiia, Ammonius calls the firft of thefe *E^Jrr^rv; iia^ 
Mytlim % the other, 'Ef WTno-ij zJufl-/A«T;x^. See Am* 
in Lib. de Interpr, p. i6o. Di9i\ Loert. VII, 6$, 
^Intil. Inji. IX. 2. 

* Sup. p. 74, 75. 
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JLequifitive Mode) have a ncccffary re-CVIII, 
fpcft to the Future (^) onlj. For indeed-' 

what 



{g) Apolkmus^% Account of the Future, implied in 
nil Imperatives^ is worth obferving. 'E^i yi^ f^n yi^ 
^(iksvo^ fi fAi ytyvMirw i IIPOITAHIS- ri Jl fAn 
yivofAiVK n i^i y^yeviraij iminJlrtonrml il ix'^jta tU 
TO ?«(r9«j, MEAAONTO'2 in. A Command 
Bas nj^e^l to thofe things whUh ^itbif 9fe not doings or 
baue not y ft bem done^ But thofe things y which being najt 
now diingj or having mt yet been done^ hm^ a natural 
aptitude to exifi hereafUr^ nurf be proferfy faid to apper^, 
tain to TH£ Future* DeSyntaxi, L« I. c 36. Soqq 
l)efore this he bys^ATFourret ri vforosxlsw ifiaifjiiv^o 
fj^ift TW ri t^ixXoiTO^ hMiVSP'^'^iiw yif iu !<r^ irl 
w, 'O TTPANNOKTONHIAS TIMAHen, 
t5, TIMHeHZETAI, xxri rwx^om tm^eof rp 
hotAmk ^niAAffp^of, xosSo t^ f^U tsrgpraxlixov^ ro H 
J^inxoV JU Imper ATI vi^s have a diJ§>oJition wi^in 
fhem^ which rejpe^s THE Future — with regard there- 
fore U Tiuty *tis the fame thing to fay^ Let him^ 
tHAT KitLs A Tyrant* be honourep, otj he,. 

THAT KILLS ONE, SHALL BE HONOURED} the dif^ 

ffrence being only in the Mode^ in as much as one is Im*? 
>ERAT|VB, the other Indicative or Deelarattve. 
ApoU. de Syntaxi, L. I. c. 35. Prifcian (eems to al* 
low Imperatives a fliare of Prejint Timtj as well as 
ft^ure^ But if'yfft attend, we {hail find his Prefent to 
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CVm. what have they to do with the prcfcnt or 
the pafty the . natures of which are 'im^ 
mutable and neceifary ? 

'Tis 



be nothing clfe than an immidiaU Futursj as oppoM to^ 
a more diftant one. Impemthus vero Prafms & Fvtu* 
rum \T^impus\ naturali quadam necejJUati videtvr poffi 
auipere. Ea itenim imperamu^y qua vul in prafentijia' 
tim volumus fieri Jim aliqud diUftiom^ vel infuturo. ]Lib* 
Viri. p. 8c6. 

*Tis true the Greekt in fhcir Imperatives admit cer- 
tain Tenfes of the Paft, fuch as thofe of the PerfeStuni^ 
and of the two Aorifts. But then thefe Tenfes, when 
fo applied, either totally lofe their temporary Charader, 
or elfe are ufed to iniinuate fuch Speed of execution^ 
that the deed fliould be (as it .were) Jone^ in the very 
inOant when commmided. The fame iitkrtnct feems 
to fubfift between our Englijh Imperative, Be ^one, 
and thofe others of. Go, or Be going. The firft (if 
we pleafe) may be filled the Imperative of the PtrfeSium^ 
as calling in the very in&ant for the completion of* our 
Commands \ the others may be ftiled Imperatives of the 
Future J as allowing a reafonable time to begin firft, and 
finifli afterward. 

• 'Tis thus Apolhniusy in the Chapter firft cited, diftin- 
guiflies between a-yMTrlino roif etfAwiXitc^ Go to digging 

the ' Fines f and ^jcaj'^TM roif a/ATr/x^;, Get the Fines 
'■3 ...... .^ . 
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^I'ls from this connexion of PuturttyOVltl. 
with Commands, that the Future Indicd^ 
five is fometimes ufed for the Imperative^ 
»nd that to fay to any one. You shall 
DO THIS, has often the fame Force with 
the laipcrativc. Do this. So in t^e 
Decj^logue-— 'Thou shalt not -kill 
•—Thou shalt not bear false 

WITNESS 



iug. The firft Is fpoken (as he caJf* it) i^V zrxoiratrh^ 
hy way of ExtenJiM^ or 4fIIowance of 7me for the woti ; 
, tkis fecondj tif ^}iriMt(a<nv^ with a view to immedhte 
Completion^ And in another place, explaining the dif- 
ference between the fame Tenfesj- r^aTrts aftd r;c:^ijycu, 
be lays of thc?.laft, i [movov to /.tn }/£:o]u»ov vrooroi^^n^ 
d\X» 7^ ro ymjAiwif iv •srdtjXT/.:st Ma)fo^fitu^ tint it 
not only commands fo^ethinv^ which has^notjfeen yet don^y 
hut forties alfo ihatj which is ndw doing in an Extenjion^ 
that is tdfay^ in ajhw and Ungtbenid' pf^grefi. Hehc^, 
if a man has been a Ioi>g .while wiitii;>g, and we ar« vvll- 
ling to haften him, *twould be wrong to i'ay in GreeJt^ 
rPA^^E, Wii^tE (for that he is ncw^ :tnd has been 
l^ng doing) but TP a'^ON, Get your WRiTiwo 

©ONEi MAKE NO DELAYS. ScaJpolL L.IIL <• %. 

See alfo Macrobius de Diff. Verb. Grac. ^ Lat. p, 68o. 
Edit* Fariir. Latini non ajiimaveruntj &c. 
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C.VIII.wiTKBss— which denote (we know) 
the ftri&eft and moA; authoritativte Com* 
.maods* 

As to Ae PoTBN*riAL Mode, it ii 
diftingu&ied from all the re(l» « by its/ui-^ 
i^rdhtate or JkhjunSHvt Nature. It is-aMb 
fardier diftingulihed from "dx&Requt/lhv^ 
and Int^rrogtttivtj by implying a kind of 
"^ feeble and weak AJfertion^ and fo becom* 
ing in fome degree fuiceptible of Truth 
and FalfliQod. Thus, if it be faid |)0- 
ttentiall^, T!bh may ie^ or^ This might 
have ieertf we may rematk without ab* 
Turdity, 'Tis true^ or 'tisfalfe. But if it 
be faid, Z>^ tbUy meaning, Fly to Hed^ 
vetif or. Can this be done? meaning, t$ 
fquare the Circle, we cannot fay in either 
cafe, \tis true or 'tis faife, though, the 
Command and the Qupftion are about 
things impoffible* , Yet ftill the Potential 
does not jafpire to the Indicative, becaufe 
it implies but a dubious and ctmjeBural 

Aflei4ion> 
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'AflertJbn, whfereas that of the Ifldicatiwet.VliH. 
is zbCAntCf and without referve. 

This therefore (the Indicative I 
mean) is theMode^ which» as in all Gram-' 
mars 'tis the firft in order, fo is trirfy 
firft both in Dignity and: Ufe. 'Tis this, 
^wbich p«iblf{hes <yur ^blimeil ^ P^reep-* 
tions ; which exhibits the Soul in her 
^ptirfeft Ehergifes, ftiperior to Ae Imper- 

* fedlon of Defires and Wants j which ik- 

* ckid6s the whole of Time, < and it* mi- 
riuteft Diftiriftibns ; which, in its various 
Pafi Tenfcs, is employed by Hiftory, to 
prcferve to us the Remembrance of for*- 
iner Events; in its Futures is ufed by 
Prophecy, or, (in defattlt of this) by wife 

'Tbrefight, to iriftruft and forewarn us, ad 
to that which is coming; but above all 
in its Pre/ent Tcnfe fcrves fhilofophy 
arid the Sciences,* by juft Demonftra- 

' tions to eftablifh ntcejfary ^rutb ; tttAT 
Truth, which from its nature onl;^ ex-^ 

ifts 
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C.VIIL ijis in the Prefent^, which knows no di-> 
ftindlions cither of Paft or of Future, 
but is every where and always invariably 
one {b). 

Through 



{b) Sec the quotation. Note (c). Chapter the Sixth. 
Cum emm Jicimus^ DsU3 £8T, non ium Jicimus wuk 
ejfe^ fidy ice. 

Boetbius, author of the fentiment diere quoted, was 
by birth a Roman of the firft quality ; by religion* a 
Chriftian ; and by philofophy, a Platonic and Peripate- 
tic; which two &o8bf as they fprang from the faque 
Source, were in the latter ages of antiquity commonly 
adopted by the fame Perfons, fuch as Themtjliusy Por^ 
pbjry^ lamMichusj Ammeniusy and others. There Wdire 
no Se& of Philoibphy, that lay greater Streis on the 
diftindtion between things exifting in Tinu and not in 
TTime^ than the two above-mentioned. The Dodrihe 
of the Peiipatedcs on this Subject (fince 'tis thefe that 
BQithius here follows) may be partly underftood from 
the following Sketch. 

« The things, that exist in Time, arc 
«< thofe whofi Exifience Tatm can meafure. But if their 
*^ Exiftqice may be meafured by Time, then there 
<c may be aflUmed a Time greater than the Exiftenpe 
*< of any one of them, as there may be aflumed a 
^ xittmber greater than the greateft multitude, thaf is 

** capable 
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I 

TiiRdudH all thd above Modes, with C.VIIL 
Ihcir relpcaive Tcnfes, the Verb being 

con- 



** capable of being numbred. And hence 'tis that 
** things ttfHporary have their Exiftence, as' it were /i* 
*^ miud by Time ; that they are confined within it, as 
*^ within folne bound I and that in fome degree or other 
•* they aUfuhmt to its power^ according to thofe com- 
•« mon Phrafes, that Time is a deJiroyer\ that things 
** dicof through Time i that men forget in Time^ and hfe 
*< their abilities^ and feldom that they improve, or grow 
*• youiig) or beautiful. The truth indeed is, Ttme al- 
*< ways attends Motion. Now the natural effedl of" Mo** 
•* tioti is to put fometbingj which now isy out of that 
*< Jiate^ in which it ninv is, and lb far therefore to de« 
«* ftroy that State. 

« The r^verfeof all this holds with thincs that 
" exist eternally. Thefe exift not in Time^ be- 
«* caufe Time is fo far from being able to meafure their 
*• Exiftence, that no Time can be ajfumed^ which their 
** Exigence doth not furpafs. To which we may add, 
** that they feel none of its effe^s^ being no way ob- 
^' noxious either to damage or dillblution. 

<* To inftance in examples of either kind of Being. 
** There are fuch things at this inihint, as Stonehenge 
*< and the Pyramids^ 'Tis likewife true at this inftaiit, 
** that the Diameter of the Square is incommenfurable 
" with its fide. What then fliall we fay i Was there 

M " ever 
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C.VIII. confidered as denoting an Attributi^ 
has always reference fo fome Pcrfon, or 
Substance. Thus if we fay. Went, or, 
Go, 01 Whither goeth, or. Might bcrue gone, 
we muft add a Perfon or Subftance, to 
make the Sentence complete. Cicera 
went^ Casfar might have gone; whither 
goetb the Wind? Go! Thou Traitor! But 
there is a Mode or Form, under which 
Verbs fometimes appear, where they have 
no reference at all to Pcrfons or Sub- 
ftances* For example — To eat is pleafant ; 

hut 

•* ever a Time, when it was not incommenfurabky as 
^^ 'tis certain there was a Time, when there was no 
♦* Stonehenge„ or Pyramids ? or is it daily growing kfs 
*' incormnenfurahle^ as we are aflured of Decays in both 
•' thofe malTy Struflures?" From thefe unchangeable 
Truths, we may pafs to their Place, or Region ; to the 
unceafing Intelleftion of the univerfal Mind, ever perfed, 
ever full, knowing no remifSons, languors, Of^. See Nat. 
Jufc L. IV. c. ig, Metaph. L. XIV. c. 6,7,8,9, 
10. Edit. DuVal. and Vol.1, p. 262. NoteVJJ. 
The following Paflage may deferve Attention* 

Tot; yx^ Not; o yku vouv tnipuxn^ x^ ^i fouv' o it x^ vnfvxtf 

lej 90U. clX^^oc kJ ovto? ovjru Tf^lo?, av jsaij «irpo^Oi}$ civrS to *; 

iotTv an, kJ ^alyrcc vouv, icj f4.-n aX^ate aXXar. wr« i}n wt wTi>/r»- 

•»•< iQuv ci)^ xj meivTa, Jtj. ofMt. Max- Tyr. DiiT. XVIi» 

. J)? zoi. Ed. Lond. 
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iui to f aft is wholefome. , Here the Verbs, 7o C.VIIL 
Sat 9 and, ^0 fajiy ftafnd alone by them-, 
felvcs, nor is it requifite or even pradica- 
ble to prefix a Perfon or Subftance. Hence 
the Latin and modern Grammarians have 
called Verbs under this Mode, from this 
their indefinite nature. Infinitives. 
SanSiius has given them the name of Im^ 
perfonals j and the Greeks that of 'ATra^ef^'^ 
(pocTu. from the ianie reafon of their w/ 
di/covering cither Perfon or Numben 

Th e s e In f I n I t I V e s go farther- ^hey 
iiot only lay afide the charader oi Attribur^ 
tives, but they alfo affume that oiSubJlan-^ 
tives,andzs fiich themfelvcs become diftin-^ 
guifhed with tlieir feveral Attributes: Thus 
in the inftance above. Plea/ant is the At- 
tribute, attending the Infinitive, To Eat^ 
Wholefome th© attribute attending the Inv 
finitive. To Paft. Examples in Greek and 
Latin of like kind are iriniinierabl^. 

Duke & decorum eft fro patrftmAOKi* 
Scire fuum nihil ^— 'y 

M 2 ^ '0» 
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The Stoics in their grammatical inqui-^ 
ties had this Infinitive in fuch efteem^ that 

they 

i — i n -« 

(i) 'Tis fiom thelnriKiTivs thus {Mfrtidpating the 
nature of a Noun or Subftanthre, that the beft Gram* 
marians have called it fbmetimes *Oiie/iA« /n/xarixov, 
A VERBAL Noun; fometimes'^Ovo/tAa pif/laroc^ the 
Verb's Noun. The Reafim of tbb Appelhtion & in 
Gnek more evident) from its taking the prepofitive Ar- 
ticle before it in all cafes ; ri yfoipHv^ ri y^atpuv, 
rZ yfoi(pnv. The iame conftrudion is not unknown 
in EngUJh^ 

For not to have ban dipt in Lethe iaiif 
CmUfave the Son of Thetis from to BiE«--^ 

drri tS deaiTv. tn like manner we fay, He £d it, to 
he riehj where we muft fupply by an Ellipfis the Prepo- 
fition. For. He did h^ for to Be ricb^ the (ame as if 
•we had &id, l£f tUd it. for gain'^^nnot, rs iffX^trvny 
titytM TV xfip^vc*~^in F^Uncb, pour ^enricher. £ven 
when we fpeak fuch Sentences^ as the following, / 
ihoofe TO PHILOSOPHIZE,- rather than To be RiCRy 
ri (piXoc(^t1)i jSaAo/iAtfi, ^^np to isrXtfTfrv, the Infin»- 
tives are in nature as much Accufatives, as if we were 
to fay, Ichoofe philosophy rather than R!€H£S, rit 
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Aey held this alone to be Ac genuine C- VIII. 
PHMA or Verb, a nanae, which they, 
denied to all the other Modes. Their rpa- 
foning was, they confidered th(^ true ver- 
bal chara,<9:er to be .contained fimple and 
unmixed in the Infinithe oniy. Thus the 
Infinitives, liifiTrc^eTv, Atnbulare^ Xo 'wa/Jt, 
mc^Jimpfy that Energy, and noting more. 
The other Modes, befides expreffing this 
lEvitv^ffuperadd certain AffeSlions^ which 
refpedt Perfons andCircumftances. , Thus 
Ambulo and Ambufa meaQ not fi^iply ^o 
walh bvt mean, Iwalk^ aiid^ Wfllk Thou. 
M 3 And 



(PiXoo^iay pikoikouy nirtf riv TffXSrw. Thus txfo 
frifcuaij fpeaking of infimthesr^ Cv%ViZ%^ fftim efi 
jCur9us; (!f Sc&ibere, Scriptura; (^Lbgbre, 
Lectio. Itaqui firtfiunter & Nomimbus tu^ungwHuTf 
(^ aliis cafuaUbuSy men Nummm ; ut Perfius^ 

Sed pulcrtm eft digits monftrarii & dicUr^ hie eft^ 

And foon after — Qan mm £co^ Bonum est jle- 
GERE, nihil atiud figniftco^ nijiy Bona est lectio^ 
L.XVIIL p. 1 1 30. See alfo ijfjp^//. L.L c.8. Gtma 
Gram. L» IV. Ti Si iirot^iiAtp^rof^ ovoia» Iri f ^«- 

TOC X. T. A. 
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^. VJIL Ajid hence jhcy arc all of them refblvabk 
into the Infinitive 9 as their Protetype^ toge-? 
t^er vfixhfome Sentence or WQrd^ expreffivc 
^ their proper CbaraSferf Arnbulo^ I walk i 
that is^ Jndico m^ ambul^re^ I declare myfelf 
towalfi. AmbuIayWalkThoui xh^tis^ Impero 
te ambulare^ I command tfsef to walk ; and 
^o with the Modes of every other Species. 
Take away therefore the Affertion^ the Com-- 
fian^ or whatever elfe gives a Chara£ter 
\o any one of thefc Modes, and there rq- 
mains nothing more than the mpi^e Jnt 
f INITIVE, which {zs Pri/cian fzys) fignifi- 
cat ipfam rem, quam continet Verhum (^). 

The 



(i) Sc^JpoUon. L.III. 13. KflsfidXi* TB-«» w«piiy- 
p£vov (iiri rmq x. t. A. Sec alfo Ga%a^ in the note 
J)efore. . Igii^r a ConJIru^fione quQq^e Vim rci VerboruQi 
(id eft ^ !bIomtnis^ quod Jignificat ipfam rem) habere In- 
f iNiTiyu^ pojfumus digmfcere j fes autem in Perfona$ 

diftributay^aj( alios verbi motus. Itaque omnes modi 

\nhunc^ id eft ^ Infinitivum, tranfumuntur Jve vchlvun^ 
tur. Prife. L.XVIIL p. 1131. From thefe PrinciT 
jples Apollonius calls the Infinitive *PiijtA« j/fv^xwraiov. 
and Prifcian, Verbum generale. 
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The Application of this Infinitive is C.VIIT* 
fomewhat Angular. It naturally coalefces 
with all thofc Verbs, that denote any Ten-^ 
denccy Defire^ or Volition of the Soul, but 
not readily with others. Thus *tis Senfe 
as well as Syntax, to fay (iixofjuoti ^v, Pu^ 
pio vivere^ I defire to live ; but not to fay 
'E(r5/^ ^y, 'Edo vivere, or even in Eng^ 
lijh, I eat to live, unlefs by an Ellipfis, 
inftead of, / eat for to live-, as we fay 
gj/fixflf Ttf ^j/, or pour vivre. The Rea- 
fon is, that though different ASiions may 
unite in ^^ fame SubjeSi, and therefore 
be coupled together (as when we fay. He 
walked and difcoitrfed) yet the Anions 
notwithftanding remain feparate and dir- 
ftinft. But *tis not fo with tefpedt to 
Volitions, and ASlions. Here the Coalef- 
cenc? i? often fo intimate, that tj)e Voli^ 
tion is unintelligible, till the ASiion be 
expreft. Cupio, Volo, DeJidero-r^I defire i 
Jam willing, I want — What ? — The i^w- 
tences^ we fee, are defedtive and imperfe£l. 
M 4 We 
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C VIII. We mud help them then by InJinitiveSy 
which exprcfs the proper Adions to which 
they tend. Cupio legere, Volo difcere, De^ 
Jidero viderCf I defire to read, I am wiliing 
to live^ I want to fee. Thus is the whole 
rendered complete, as well in Scntipient^ 
as in Syntax (/). 

And fo much for Modes, and their fe- 
ver al Species. Were we to attempt to 
denominate tjhcm according to their moft 
eminent Characters, it may be done in the 
following nianner. As every neceffary 
Truth, and every demonftrative Syllogifm 
(which laH: is no more than a Combina- 
tion of fuch Truths) muft always be ex- 
preft under pofitive Aflertions, aijd as po- 
ll tive 

(/). Prtfcian calls thefe Verbs, which naturally pre- 
cede Infinitives, Verh^ Vslupfitiya \ they are called it) 
Greek TlooMCinxd. See L. XVIII. 1129. bat moie 
particulaily fee JpoUoniufj L. III. c. 13, where this 
whole dodtrine is explained with great Accuracy. Sec 
Mo Macroh'w de J)iff. Verb. Gf-^ Lat. p. 685* Ed. 
Far. ^ ^ . . 

— Nee omne iTa{e,u(pfl5Tw cmcun^ue Verbo^ &c. 
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fitive Aflerttons only belong to the Jndi- C.VIIL 
€4Uivf^ we may denominate it lor that rea* 
foil |:ke Mode of Science {m). Agatn^ 
9$ the Potential is only converfant about 
Contingents^ of which we cannot iay with 
certainty that they will happen or not, we 
may call this Mode» the Mode of Con- 
jecture. Again, as thofe that are ig-* 
norant and would be informedj mud zSk 
of thofe that dready know, this being the 
natural way of becoming Pr^aV;7/x; hence 
we may call the Interrogative, the Mode 
OF Profxcjency. 

Inter cun&a leges, G? ?ercontabj;rji 

doStos, 
^^ ratione queas traducere leniter avum^ 
!^idpuri tranquillet,^ &c, Hor. 

farther ftill, as the higheft and moft ex* 
cellcnt ufe of the Requi/itive Mode is Ic- 

gfflativo 



{m) Oi nobiStaum frmvit IvTiiCATiYVS^fibis Ait- 
dus aptus Sctentiis, foba PaUr Veritatis, Seal, de Caut 
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C.VIII. giflativc Command, we may ftile it for this 
reafon theMode of Legislature. Ad 
Divas adeunto cafiij fays Cicero in the cha- 
raifter of a Roman law-giver; Be it there-- 
JvreenaSiedy fay the Laws oi England-, and 
in the fame Mode fpcak the Laws of every 
other nation. *Tis alfo in this Mode that 
the Geometrician, with the authority of a 
Legiflator, prders lines to be bifedled, and 
circles defcribed, as preparatives to that 
Science, which he is about to eftablifli^ 

There are othtrfuppofed Affc&ions of 
Verbs, fuch as Number and, Per/on^ But 
thefe furely cannot be called a part of 
their Eflence, nor indeed are they the 
Effence of any other Attribute, being in 
fa(2: the Properties, not of Attributes, but 
pf Subftances. The moft that can be 
iaid, is, that Verbs in the more elegant 
Languages are provided, with certain Ter- 
minations, which refped the Number and 
Ferfon of every Subjiantive^ that we may 
2 l^now 
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know with more precifion. in a complex C.VIII/ 
Sentence, each particular Subftance, with 
Its attendant verbal Attributes- The fatne 
juay be faid of Sex^ with rcfped to Ad-» 
jeiftives. They have Terminations which 
vary, as they refpeft Beings male or fe- 
male, tho' Subftances paft difpute are alone 
fufceptiblc of fex («)• Wc therefore pajfs 
pver thefe matters, ^nd all pf like kind, 

as 



(») 'Tis fomewbat extraordinary, tl>at fo acute anil 
rational a Grammarian as San£fiusj ihould juftly deny 
Genders^ or the diftinSion of Sex to MjeSiiveSy and yet 
make Perfins appertain, not to Subjlantives^ but to Verbs f. 
His commentator Perizonius is much more confident, 
who fays— A verojf rem re£fe corkfideresy ipfts Nominibus 
W Pronominibus vel maxime^ imo unice inejl ipfa Perfo" 
na\ ^ Verba fe habent in Perfonarum ratione ad Ncmim 
plane Jicuti Adje^vua in ratione Generuf^ ad Subftantiva^ 
quibusfolis autor (San£)kius fciL If, I. c. 7,) i^ re^i Ger 
nus adfcribit^ exclufis AdjeSlivis. Sand. Minerv. L. I. 
c. 12. There is indeed an exa£l Analogy between the 
Accidents of Sex and Perfon. There are but two Sexes^ 
that is tQ fay, the Male and the Female ; 2snd but twQ^ 
Perfons (or Charaders eilential to difcourfe) that is to 
jfay, the Speaker, and the Party addreft. The third 
Sex and third Perfon are improperly fo c^led;^ being ii^ 
^ but Negations of the o^hcr two. 
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CVnt u being rath«r vwongtbcJElcga^cics^tJiaa 
the EfTentials of LanguagCj which Wkn-^ 
tials are the SuhjoiSt of our preient Inquiry. 
The principal of jthcfc now rcimining is^ 
THR Difference of Verbs, as to 
THEIR SEVERAL Specirs, which we en<^ 
deaTour tp cxplajin in tkc foUowipg mao^ 



CHAP. 
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C H A P. IX. 

Concerning the Species of Verbs ^ and their 
other remaining Properties. 

ALL Verbs, that arc ftridtly Co called, Ch.DC^ 
denote {a) Energies. Now as all 
JSnergies are Attributes ^ they have reference 
of courie to Certain energizing Subftances* 
Thus 'tis impoflible there ihould be fuch 
Energies, as To love^ to fly ^ to wounds &c. 
if there were not fuch Beings as Men, 
Birds, Swords, &c. Farther, every Ener- 
gy doth not only require an Energizer, 
but is neceffarily conveffant about Hom^ 
SubjeB. For example, if we fay, Brutus 
ioves'^wc muft needs fupply-— *love$ Cato, 

C4i0ius, 



\a) We ufe this word EtttaoY, rather than Mt^ 
tion^ from its more coroprehenfive meaning ^ it being* a 
fort of Genus, which includes within it both JHotiM and 
its Privation, Sec before, p. 94, 95* 
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Ch.IX. Cajfiusi Porttai or foiinc one* T!be Sword 
wounds — ^i. c. wounds HeStor^ Sarpedon^ 
Priam^ or fbnie one. And thus is it» that 
every Energy is neceiTarily iituate between 
two Subftantives, an Encrgizer which ?s 
aSiive^ and a Subjeift which is'^ pajhe. 
Hence then, if the Energizer lead the 
Sentence, the Energy follows its Charac* 
ter, and becomes what we call a VeAb 
ACTIVE. — Thus we fay Brutus amat, 
Brutus loves. On the contrary, if the paf- 
five Subject be principal, it follows the 
Charader of this too, and then becomes 
what we call a Verb passive.-— Thus 
we fay, Portia amatur^ Portia is loved. 
'Tis in like manner that tht fame Road be- 
tween the Summit and Foot of the fame 
Mountain, with reiped to the Summit is 
Afcenty with refpedt to the Foot is Defcent. 
Since then every Energy refpedls an Ener- 
gizer or a paffive Subjefl: ; hence the Rea- 
fon why every Verb, whether adtive or 
|)ailive, has ia Language a necefTary Re- 
ference 
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fcrcnce to fome Noun for its Nominative Ch.iX. 
Cafe {b). . 

But to proceed ftill farther from what 
has been already obferved. Brutus lovdd 
Portia. — Here Brutus is the Energizer'j 
loved, the Energy, and Portia, the SuB^ 
jeSi. But it might have been, Brutus 
loved Cato, or CaJJius, or the Roman Re-- 
public*, for the Energy is referable to 
Subjeds infinite. Nov7 among thcfe infi- 
nite Subjects, when that happens to occur, 
which is the Energizer alfo> as when wc 
fay Brutus loved himfelf, flew himfelf, &c. 
in fuch Cafe the Energy hath to xht/ame 
Being a double Relation, both Adive and 
Paffive. And this 'tis which gave rife 

among 



{b) The dcxSirine of Imperfonal Verbs has been juftly 
rejedled by the beft Grammarians, both antient and mo« 
flern. SccSanJf. Min. L.I. c. 12. L. III. c. i. L.IV. 
' c. 3. Prifcian. L. XVIII. p. 1 1 34. jlpoll. hill, fub 
fin. In all which places they will fee a proper Nomi- 
native fupplied to all Veibs of this fuppofed Cbaraflei:. 
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Ch.IX. miK>Dg the Greeks tor that Species of Vecbs^ 
called Verbs mi06l£ (^)» andiuchwas^ 
their trae and original Ufe^ however ir^ 
many inftances th^ may have .fince hap^ 
j)ened to deviate^ In other Languages 
the Verb ftill retains its adive Form^ and 
the paffive SubjeQ; {fe or bimfelf) is ex- 
preil like other Accufatives. 

Again, in fome Verbs it happens that 

the Energy always keeps within the Eiier^- 

,giz€r, and never pa ffis 9Ut to any foreign 

extraneous Subject. Thus when tve fay^ 

Cafar walketb, Cafar Jittetb^ 'tis impoffi-^ 

ble 



(r) ToB y%f xotXifAtvx^ fAi<riniirof ^tifAOcrot cruvcjx^rlu- 
CiV uv€ti^»TO ivs^ygrixH^ 9^ voAtTixnf JiaOfitrcuc. TM 
' ynisy called Verbs middle ^ admit a Cmnddmce of the ae* 
five and pajjive CbaraSfeK ApoUoii. L.IIL c. 7. He 
that would fee this whole Dodrine concerning thdi 
- power of THE MIDDLE Verb explained and confirinecl 
with great Ingenuity and Learning, may tonfult a foiall 
Trcatife of that able Critic Kt^er^ entitled, De verP 
Vfu Verborum Mediorum* A neat edition of this fcarcc 
piece has been lately publiihed. 
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He the Energy Jhould pafs out izs in the Ch.IXw 
cafe of thofe Verbs called by die Gram- 
jnarians' Verbs trak^itivs) becatiie 
toth; the Energizer and the Pqffve Su^* 
jeSt are ^united in the fame 'Ptr/Qti. For 
what is the Caufe of thU walking c^^it^ 
ting? — *Tis the Will and Vital Towers 
belonging to Cafar. And what is %e 
Subjed, made fo-ta move or to fit ? ■ ■ ' 
*T\s^ ^ijie. Boufy and Limbs belonging alio 
to the fame CVg/Srr. 'Tis this then forms 
that Species of Veybs, ipt^hich (j^-amma- 
miis We thought fit; to call VxRjps neuv 
^l-ER, ^s if ipdeed fliey were void both of 
^^tQfiArx^ (likeVerbs 

widdle) they m^y be rather faid to imply 
'hoth. Not however'todifpute aboltt names, 
jas tbefe Neuters in their Ehergizfr ahvays 
difcover their pajfive SubjeSi {jf^ ;which 

other 

(c) This CharaScr of Neuters the Greeks very hap- 
pily exprcfs by the Tcrms^, *AvTo»-a9f*«f and) UAoTr^^^ia, 
which Prifcian reoders, qua ex fe infa^fit imrmjicus 
P^ffia UVML 796; Confinin jh^rii^'FufJ»: ^ 

. .1 N It 
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Ch.IX. other Verbs cannot, their paffive Subje^* 
being infinite; hencb the rcafbn why 'tis 
as fupcrfluous in thefe Neuters to hare the 
Subjeft cxpreft, las in other Verbs it is He- 
ceflary, and cannot be omitted. And thus- 
'tis that we arc taught in common Gram- 
mars 



It may be here obferved, that even thofe Verbs, called 
ASfivesy can upon occafion lay afide their tranfitive Cha- 
ra£ter; that is to fay, can drop their fubfequent Accu- 
fative» and affume the Form ofNeuUrs^ ib as to ftand by 
themfelvea. This happens, when the Difcourfe refpeds 
the mere Erurgy or AffeSiion only, and has no regard to 
the Suljed, be it this thing or that. Thus we (ay, vjc 
oliiv dvotywd^xm 7to^, This Man knows not how to read^ 
fpeaking only of the Energy, in which we fuppofe hiai 
deficient* Had the Difcourfe been upon the Subjefis of 
reading, we muft have added them. Jx oTJb «»«>'i- 
vLffyLiw r» *0/A9fpv, He knows not how to read Horner^ 
or FirgU^ or Ciceroy &c. - J. 1 

Thus Horace^ 
^«i cupiT atft METUiT, juvat ilium Jk domm 

aut res J 
Ut lippum pi^a tabulof"^^^ 

He'Aat DESIRES ^ f'B ars (not this M} 
cular nor that, but in general be wii 
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mars that Feris ASlive require an Accu^ Ch.IX. 
/athe, while Neuters require none. 

Ot the above Species of Verbs, the 
MidMe cannot be called ncceffary, becaufe 
moft Languages have done without it* 

The Species of Verbs therefore re- 

• . ... • • ... * 

maining are the Active, the Passive 
and the Neuter, and thofc feem cffen- 
tial to all Languages whatever {d). 

N 2 There 



tbefe affcdions prevail) has the fame joy in a Hotife or 
Efiate^ as the Man with bad Eyes has in fine Pi£iures. ,So 
Osfar in his celebrated Laconic Epiftle of, Veni, Vi* 
J)i, Vici, where two Aftives we fee follow one Neu- 
ter in the fame detached Form, as that Neuter itfelf. 
The Glory it feems W3S in the rapid Sequel of the Events. 
Con^ueft came as quick, as he could come himfelf, and 
look about him. ^^om he faw, and whom he conquered* 
was not the thing, of which he boafted. See Jpellp 
L.III. c. 31. p. 279. ^, "' 

(d) The Stoics, in their logical view of Verbs, as 
making a part in Propofitions, confidered them under..' 
the four following Sorts. - '^ 



»'i- 



^■.•*^ 



?;> 



Whca "-' ' -V ri ..Jik 
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CikSXk There remains a Remvk or two far- 
ther^ and then we quit the Subjed of 
Verbs. 'Tis trae in general that the 
greater Part of them denote Attributes of 

Energy 



• When a l^rbj ccninciding with the Nominathi rf 
fomt Uoun^ made witbout further help a pexfed aflertive 
Sentence^ * a;^ Zcox^ ftTU^ 'ai^ixattT^ Socrates walieth i 
thcafs the Verb in fuch fafe implied the Power of ^ 
perfea i^redicate, they called it for that reafon K«ni^ 
yoprifAoi^ d PreeUcable ; or elfe, from its readine6 ov^* 
Stxiv, to co-incide with its Noun in completing the Sen* 
iencft they called it 2u/xf a/Aos, a Co- inciter. 

' When a Verb was able with a Noun to form a per- 
' fe£l: affertive Sentence, yet could not aflbciate with fuck 
Noun, but under fome oblique Cafe^ as Twxf irfi jixcra- 
|u.iX£», 'Socratem poenitet : Such a Verb, from its near 
approach toju/TCcf-incidencej and Predication^ they called 
XloL^oidi^txiLOL or IIa^aMC«Tff3'P^/Ad&» 

• When a Verb, though rcgiflarfyco-inciding witha 
Noun in its Nominative, Jlill reqtAfedy to complete the 
Sentiment^ fome other Noun under an oblique Cafe^ ^as 
IjAaTOjy ^ihil Ciiwoc^ Plato loveth Dio^ (where without, 
JDio or fome other^ the Verb Loveth would reft indefi- 
nite :) 
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Energy and Motion. But there are fome ph.tXj 
which appear to denote nothing mo re, 
than a fnerejimple AdjeSlive^ joirtcd to iin 
Aflertion, Thus iVa^e/ in Greeks and 
I^ullepb in Bn^ltjh^ mean nothing more 
N 3 thaj^ 



nite i) Such Verb, from this Defe£t they called if t7o» 
% €VfAiafAa^ or n xatij^o^jxa, fimthikg kfi than a 
(k^imyiir^ or lefs than a Pre£catU* 

Lafily, wh'en a Verb reiquired two Nouns in ohliqut 
Cafesy to render the Sentiment complete; as when we 
fiy XwxpaTf i 'AXxtSiaeTtff /AgAji, T^rA/ m^ ^/ie, or the 
like : Such Verb they called ?tIov, or IXaTlov iJTsrapa- 
^jd,SufA0tj or. 11 TffctgaKarr\yop\fjf.o^.fomethittg lefs than ok 
intperfi£t Co^incidery or an tmperfe£i Predicdbfe. ' * " « 

Thefe were the 4p^llqtions which they gayp to Verbs. 
when employed aSoftg ,witlr Nouns to the forn^fiHg of 
ProSK)fitions. As to the .Name of *Pil'^WAy AVaftii 
they denied it to them all, giving it ojjly to tfiet /»/&fi^ 
tivey as we have {hewn already. See pag^lO^. See 
alTo Ammon. in Lib. de Interpret, p. 37. Apoilbn: de 
Sptm L.L t.%. L.III. c.3r..pr27.9. c. 32./?. 
295. 3^W. G^z. Grtffw, L. IV. • \. - 

_ F^m the above Doclrine it wpcAm/ JJi^t ill /V& 
yieuier arc Su/Jie^'^ali* j T^rrix -r&7;w, Jrlo^a ? crvu* 
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Ch.IX. than i<roe if<, is equal. So AI6eo in Lafm 
■^ is no more than albusfum, 

*^ampique ingentei ofjibus albent. Virg. 

The fame may be faid oSTumeo. Mons 
fumet, i.e. tumiduseft, is tumid. To ex- 
prefs the Energy in thefe inftances, we 
muft have recourfe to the Inccptives. 

Flu^us utipritM capitxutn AtPESCERE 
Vento. Virg. 

^ , ,,.- - Wreta ponti 

■ tncip'iunt agitata TViiit.%c%%JL^ Virg, 

There are Verbs alfo to be found,f 
which are formed out of Nouns. So that 
as in AbfiraB Nouns (fuch as Wbitenefs^ 
from Wbitef G$odnefs from Good) as alfo 
in the Infinitive Modes of Verbs, the Attri^ 
iutive is converted into a Subjiantive ; here 
tke ^ubjiantive on the contrary is converted 
into an Attributive. Such are Kwi^uv from 
KuuVf ' to oB the part of a Dog, or ie a Cjf", 
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nici <t>i\i7rm^uy {towl ^iXiW®*, to Philips Ch.IX. 
fize^ or fan>our Philip ; Syllaturire from 
Sylla, to meditate aSling the fame part as 
Sylla did^ TJius tqo the wife and virtuous 
Emperour, ;by way of counfel to him- 
ielf-^pfli ^Ji uTroKoua-ocpcoG^Cy beware thou 
heejt not becjesar'd ; as though he 
iAiii Beware^^ihaVby being 'Emperor^ thou 
defiiiat dwindle into. k mere C^sar (^). 
ip lite manner one of our own witty Poets, 

^^BriRNitoLD' himfelf he Out-Ster^ 

Abdi Jong before him the facetious Fuller^^ 
ipeal^g.of one Morgan^ 2l fanguinary Bi* 
mop {n the Reign of Queen Mary^ fays of 
Ijlih, that i^ out-bonner'p even Bon-, 
NER him/elf. *. 

And lb much for that Species of At^ 
rrRjBUTEs,called Verbs in the strict- 
3^T Sense. 

' ^(^) Marc.^ Jnionin. L. VI. §. 30. 
: . , > Church Hift. B. VIIL p. ail 

N 4 CHAP. 
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C H A P. X, . 

Concerning tbofe other Attrihuttves^ 
Tarttctpla and Adje^ives. \ , 

Ch. X. rx^ H B Nature of Verbs bcii^/uncfcr-t 
. X floods that of Rarticiples is iid 
y9Vf difficult. Every complete Vtrh i& 
tx'^xt^v^ oi 2X1 Attribute \ ofJim^^ apd 
of an AJfertion. Now if we t%kt away 
the AJfertion^ and thus deftroy the Ferb^ 
there will" remain the Attribute and.^he' 
Time, which make th^ Eff^hg'e bf a r ar-* 
TiciPtE.- Thus take away .the. Aflcr- 
tion from the Verb, V^oi(pu, JVriteth^ ahcj^ 
there remains the Participle, rpa^^v, Writ^'^ 
ing, which (withouf the Affertion) denotes 
t'he fame Attribute, and ' the fame Tme^ 
After the fame mannVr/ by withdrawing 
the AJfertion, we difcover Tpaipo^ iri'^Ey/)a-* 
iLpe, VfO(,^u)h^\nVf(k^u, for wx chufe tp* re- 
fer to the Greek,, as' being of all laftguage^ 



' T 
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the moft complete^ as well in this ttCpcGt, Ch. X. 
tsiiiothersi , . : . i 



(ii) The JJtins an defe£Uve in diis Artkk ojf Ftor. 
tictples, Thch Aflivc Verbs, ending in ^, (coni'* 
monly called DeiMspents) have A<^ve J^articiples of.all^ 
Times {{\xChtisLoquensy Lccutus, LMiturus) but none- 
of tbe IHiffive; Their Adives eodinig; in 0, have Piur* 
ticiples of the ^reifent and Futitre (fuch a3 Smhnsy an^ 
Scripturut) bat norfe of the Paff. On the contrary^^ 
their Paffiveji have P^ciples of t^ Paft (fuch as Sarif^ 
tus) but none of die Prefent or Future, unlefs we ad« 
mit fuch as Scribendus and Docmdus for Futures, which 
Grammarians controvert, Tbe want of thefe Partici* 
pks they fupp]y by< Periphrafis— fi>r yf^u^ec; iiitjhff • 
cum fcripjiffet — ^for yfa/pifAm^y dum fcriUtur^ &c. In 
Englijh we bavp foi9c;times recourfe to the iame Pen<% 
phrafis ; and fpinptimes we avail oiir^lves of die fain^, 
Auxiliars, which terin our Modes and Tenfcs, 

The EngliJh'GnxtttCiit lays down a good Rule wiflt • 
refpcft tO'its PaBdatrfcs of the Paft, that they all ter- 
minate in D, Ti OP N. ' This Analogy is perhaps Ifei- 
blc to as few Exceptions, as any. Confidcring there- 
fprc how IJtde Analogy of any kind we have in oar 

Lan- 
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fch- X.' The Nature of Verbs and Farticiflu 
being underftood, that of Adjectives 
becomes ealy, A Verb impUes^ (as we 
have faid) both an Attribute^ and ^ime^ 
ind an AJfertion ; a Participle only implies 
an Attribute, and Time-j and an Adjec- 
tive only implies an Attribute*, that is to 
Iky, in other Words, an Adjective has 
no A/fertion^ and onfy denotes fucb an At-' 
tribute, as bfltb not its 'BJfehce eitber in 
Motion or its Privation. Thus in general) 
the Attribute$ of Quantity, Quality, and' 
Relation {{nch^^many zs^d/ew, g^eat^d^ 
* /ift/e,^^ 

1. : .." .* • . - -. • 

■i,' '4 . . : •* ' 

r ' ^^- ■ ( — ^-— - — ' — •' ^ ' * "■■ ' 



Language, it feems wrong to annihilate the few Traces,, 
that inay be found. It would be wdl therefore, if all 
Writers, who endeavour to be accurate, woiild be care- 
fijl to avoid a Corruption, at pi^eot fo prevalent, of 
faying, it was wrote^ for, it was writtm $ he was drove, 
fox,hewasdrivin*, I have went, for, Ihavegane^ &c. 
in all which inflances a Verb is abfurdly ufed to fupply. 
the proper Participle, witfVQut any ncceflity fi;om tb^ 
vfjflt of fuch Word. 
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little^ Mack and wbitef good and bad, dou- Gh, X* 
ble^ treble^ qu^ruple^ 6pc.) arc^all denoted 
by Adjective?.. 

Jt muft indeed be confeiTed^ that fome-' 
times even thofe Attributes, vrhich aro 
wholly foreign to the Idea of Motion^ af^ 
fume an Aflfertion, and appear as Verbs. 
Of fuch we gave inftances before, in al^ 
beo^ tumeOf la-d^a, and others. Thefe 
however, compared to the reft of VcrbSj? 
are but few in number, aiid may be cal- 
led, if thought proper. Verbal AdjeSihes. 
*Tis in like manner, that Participles in- 
fehfibly pafs too into Adjed:ives. Thus 
DoBus in Latin^ and Learned in ^nglijh 
lofe their power, as Participles, and mean 
a Perfon pofleffed of an habitual Quality. 
Thus Fir ehquens means not a man now 
Jpeaking, but a man, who pojfejfes the ha- 
bit of fpeakingy whether he Ipeak or no. 
80 when we fay in Englijh, he is a Think- 
ing Man^ an TJnderjianding Man, we mean 
not a perfon, whofe mind is in aSlual 

Energy y 
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Ch. X. Energy y but whofe mind is enriched with a 
larger portion of thofe powers. 'Tis indeed 
no wonder, as all Attributives are homo- 
geneous» that at times the feveral Species 
Hiould appear to interfere, and the Dif- 
ference between them be fcarcely percep- 
tible. Even in natural Species, which 
are congenial and of kin, the ipecific 
Difference is not alwjiys to be difcemed, 
and in appearance at leaft they feem to 
rim into each other. 



We have fiiewn already {b) in the In* 
fiances of ^sT^'irm^sfv, Syllaturire, 'A^r^-* 
xmcre^^vtc^ and others, how Sub^n^ 
tives may be transformed into Verbal JU-^ 
tributivesi We (hall now fhew, how^ 
they may. be converted into AdjeSlives. 
When we fay the Party of Pmp^ the 
Stile of Cicero, the Philofophy of Socrates, 

in 



{h) Sup. p, 182, 183. 
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in thcfe cafes the Party, the Stile, and the Ch. X# 
Philofophy ipoken of, receive a Stamp 
and Charader from the Perfons, whom 
^cy refpcift. Thcfe Perfons therefore 
perform the part 6f Attributes, that is, 
ftamp and charaderize their reipedive 
Subjeds. Hence theft' (hey equally pafs 
into Attributes, and afluriie, as fuch, the 
Form of AdjeStives. And thus 'tis we 
lay, the Pcmpeian Party, the Ciceronian 
Stile, and the ISocratic Philofophy. 'Tis 
in like manner for a Trumpet of Brafsy 
we fay a Brazen Trumpet ;' for a Crowa 
of Gold, a Go/den Crown, &c. Even PrcH 
nominal Subflfantives admit the like muta- 
tion. Thus inftead of faying, the Bdolj 
of Me, qfVCbee, and of Him, we fay iWv 
Book, Tiy Boofc, and His Book ; liiftead 
of faying the Country of Us, of Ton, and 
of Them, we fay. Our Country, Tour 
Country, and Their Country; which 
Words may be called fo many Pronominal 
jidjeSlives. 



It 
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CK. X* It has been obfcrvcd already^ and muft 
needs be obvious to aU» that Adjedives, as 
marking Attributes^ can have no Sex (r). 
'And yet their having Terminations con- 
formable to the Sex, Number, and Cafe 
t)f their Subftantive, feems to have led 
Grammarians into that ftrange Abfurdity 
of ranging them with Nouns, and fepa* 
rating them from Verbs, tho' with refpcft 
to thefe they are perfedlly homogeneous i 
with refpe<5l to the others, quite contrary. 
They are homogeneous with reipeft to 
Verbs, as both forts denote Attributes i 
they are heterogeneous with refpeft to 
Nouns, as never properly denoting Sub^ 
Jiances. But of this we have fpoken be- 
fore (^/). 

The 



{c) Sup. p. 171. 
{d) Sup. C. VI. Note (n). See alfo C.III. p. 28, 
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The Attribotives hitherto treated, that Ch. X; 
i^ to fay. Verbs, Participles, ajad 
Adjectives, may be called Attribu- 
tives OF THF first Order. Thc 
reafbn of this Name will be better un- . 
derftood, when we have more fully dif- ^ 
cuffed Attributives of the second 
Order, to which we now proceed in the 
following Chapter. 
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C HAP. XT. 

Concerning Attributives of the Second 
Order. 



A 



Ch.XI. .A S the Attributives hitherto men'* 

tioned denote fJbe Attnbutes. of 

iances, fo there is an inferior Clafs of 

tliem, which denote tie Attri^utes'only of 

Attributes^ 

To explain by examples in either kind 
—-when we fay, Cicero and Pliny were hot b 
of them eloquent I Statius and Virgil both of 
them wrote \ in thefe inftances the Attribu- 
tives, £/(?^e^^;?/, zxAWrote^ are immediately 
referable to the Subftantives, Cicero^ Virgil, 
&c. As therefore denoting the Attri- 
butes OF SuBSTANCEs,wecall them At- 
tributives OF THE FIRST ORDER. But 
when we fay, Pliny was moderately eloquent, 
but Cicero exceedingly eloquent 5 Statiuswrote 
indifferently y but Virgil wrote admirably \ 
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in thcfe inftances, the Attributives, Afo- Ch.XL 
Jerafefyp Exceedingfyy Indiffkrently, Ad-^ 
mirabfyy arc not referable to Subftantives^ 
but to other Attributives^ that is, to the 
words. Eloquent^ and Wrote. As there- 
fore denoting Attributes of Attributes y we 
tall them Attributives of the se* 
coND orBer, 

Grammarians have given them the 
Name of ^Em^prjfMTQi, Adverbia^ Ad- 
verbs. And indeed if we take the word 
Pfj/ia, or, Ferb^ in its moft comprehenjivi 
iSigniJiidtiony is including not only Verbs 
properly fo called^ but alfo Participles and 
AdjeBives [an ufage, which may be jufti- 
fied by the beft authorities (^7)] we (hall 

find 



{a) Thus Arijiotle in his Trcatife de Interpretattom^ 
inft«nces '^AvO^mtto^ as a Noun^ and A^uxo^ as a Ferk 
So jtmnwiius^—^xAToi tStoto frfifAXMi^rnvj ro f^h 
KAAOS x) AIKAIOS >^ Ux rotxZroc—'PHMATA 
>.£yi(r6at xj Jk 'ONOMATA. According to this Signi* 
ficaiion (that is of denoting the Attributes of Subftance, 

Q • and 
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Ch.XI. find the name, E^kfpffKz, or AnvBitB, to 
be a very juft appellation, as denoting a, 
Part of Spbcch, the matural Ap- 
Mi^DAGB OP Verbs. So great is thii 
dependeiKe in grammatical Syntax, that 
an jidveri can no more fubiift without its 
Fer6, than a F^r^ can fubfift without its 
Subjlantive. 'Tis the fame here, as in cer- 
tain natural Subjeds. Every Cdour for 
its exiftence as much requires a Superfi- 
cies, as die Superficies for its exiAence re* 
quires a folid Body {h)^ 



and the Predicate in PfopofidomJ 1^ uordr, FAnty 
Just, arndthetiii^ an cMidY^^Md^ andnotVo^u^ 
Ants in Ubr* de Interp* p. 37. b. Arift. di Intirp. L.L 
e. I. See alfo of thb Treatifc, c. 6. Note {a), p. 87. 

In the fame manner the Stoics talked of the Partict-* 
pie. Nam Participium connumrtmlH VirUs^ Par* 
TiciPiALE Verbum vooAont wl CasvaIe. Pf^ 
mn. Ij.L p. 574* 

(J) This notion 0/ ranging the Advtrh under thefamt 
Genus with the Verb (by calling them both Attributives) 
and of explaining it to he the Verbis Epithet or AdjeSIivi 

(by 
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Among the Attributes of Subftancc arc Ch.XI. 
teckoncd Quantities, and Qualities. Thus 
wc fay, a white Garment y a high Mountain^ 
Now fom'e of thefc Quantities and Quali- 
ties are capable of Intenfion, and Remif- 
ficm. Thus we fay, a Garment exceed- 
ingly white I a Mountain tolerably 
O 2 high^ 

(by calling it the Attributive of an Attributi/e) Is con- 
formable to the beft authorities. Theodore Gaza defines 
an Adverb, as follows — ^tjec Aoj^a aTrlwrov, xari 
ffifAotrof XtyofAivovj n iviXgyo^ufvov prtfjiocn^ xj oTov iirU 
•rfof ffiftom^, A Part of Speech devoid ofCafeSy predi^ 
catid of a Verh^ (fr fuhjoined to it^ and being as it were the 
VerVs AJfeSiive, L. IV. (where by the way we may 
obferve, how properly the Adverb is made an Aptote^ 
fince its Principal fometimes has cafes, as in Valde Sa-* 
piens i fometimes has none^ as in Valde amat), Prifcian*s 
definition of an Adverb is as follows — Adverbium eji 
fars oratiofds indecltnaiilis, cujus Jignifeatio Verbis adjici-^ 
tur. Hoc emtn perficit Adverbium Verbis additum^ quod. 
et^eSiiva nomina appellativis nominibus adjun£fa ; ut pru- 
dens homo; prudentcr egit -, felix Vir; fcVick^r vivit. 
L. XV. p. 1003. And before, fpeaking of the 5/wa, 
he lays — Etiam Adverbia Nominibus vel Verbis 

COKNUMERABANT, ^ quafi ADJECTIVA VeRBO- 

RUM nominabant. L. I. p, 574. Sec alfo ApolL de Synt.- 
L. I. c. 3. fubfin^ 
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Ch.XI. high 9 or MODERATELY high. 'Tis plain 
therefore that IntenficKi and Remiffion are 
among the Attributes of fuch Attributes* 
Hence then one copious Source of fecon- 
dary Attributives, or Adverbs, to denote 
thefe two, that is, Intenfioriy and Remiffion. 
The Greeks have their ^uvfcug'c^g, fjLcixi^cc, 
wocvv, Tixi^a ; the Latins their valde^ vehe^ 
mentery maxim} ^ fatisy mediocriter \ the 
Englijh their greatly, vajily, extremely^ 
fufficientlyi moderately^ tolerably^ indiffer^ 
ently, &c* 

Farther than this, where there arc 
different Intenfions of the fame Attribute, 
they may be compared together. Thus if 
the Garment A be exceedingly White, 
and the Garment B be moderately 
White, we may fay, the Garment A is 
MORE white than the Garment B, 

In thefe inftances the Adverb More 
not only denotes Intenfion, but relative 
Intenfion. Nay we flop not here. We 

HOt 
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not only denote Intenfion merely relative, Ch.XI, 
but relative Intenfion, than which there is 
none greater. Thus we not only fay the 
Mountain ^ is more high than the Moun^ 
tain B, but that 'tis the most high of all 
Mountains. Even Verbs, properly fo called, 
as they zi^mxt Jimple Intenfions, fo they 
admit alfo thefc comparative ones. Thus 

in the following Example x Fame he 

LovETH MORE than Riches, but Virtue of 
all things he loveth most — the Words 
MORE and MOST denote the different com-- 
parative Intenfons of the Verbal Attribi^^ 
Itive, Loveth. 

And hence the rife of Comparison, 
and of its different Degrees ; which can- 
ijot well be more, than the two Species 
above mentioned, one to denote Simple 
Excefs, and one to denote Superlative. 
Were we indeed to introduce more degrees , 
than thefe, we ought perhaps to introduce 
infinite, which is abfurd. For why flop 
at a limited Number, when in all fubjecSts, 
O 3 M^ 
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Ch.XI. fufceptiblc of Intenfion, the intermediate 
Excefles are in a manner infinite ? There 
are infinite Degrees of more White, be- 
tween the ^rfi Simple fTAite, and the Su^ 
per/ative, Wbitefii the fame may be £dd 
oi more Great, more Strong, more Minute, 
&c. The Do£trine of Granunarians about 
three fuch Degrees, which they call the 
Pofitive, the Comparative and the Superla- 
tive, mud needs be abf^rd ; both becaufe 
in their Pofitive there is -f- no Comparifon at 
all, and becaufe their Superlative is a Com- 
parative, as much as their Comparative it 
felf. Examples to evince this may be found 
everywhere. Socrates was the most wist 
of all the Athenians — Homer nv4s the idos t 
SUBLIME of all Poets. -^ 

— Cadit et Ripheus^ JUSTISSIMUS UNU8 
^ifuit in Teucris^^ Virg* 

It 



t •^"' (f"^' Gradus Pofitivus) quoniam perfeeius ifl^ 
u quibujdam in nuntiro Graduum non comfuiaitar. Coo* 
feiuii Ars apud Putfch. p. 202a. • • 
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IrmvAbecoiiMcdthereCompftrativ^, Ch.XL 
is w^ iktJSmj^, as ^Sx^Juperhtive^ ieem 
Ibmetimes to part with their relative Na*- 
tw6» and only retain their j^/y)|^^. T%us 
jn the Degree^ denotmg j/fi»^ Exc^s, 

Triftior, et lacrums octUos Juffufa ni^ 

tentes. Virg; 

Raftipior^j«/p ^— — Hon 

In the Superlative this is more ufuaL 
Pir doSiJfinfus^ Vir fortij^mwy a mofi learned 
Man^ a mojkhran^ iMaff>«— that is to fay» 
oot the braveji mi moft harmed Mzxip that 
ever exiiled^ but a Man poiTefBng thoJb 
i^alities in an eminent DegKee^ 

The Authors of I^guage have C9a« 
trived a method to retrench thefib,Coi9pa« 
lutive Adverbs^ t^ expxeiiing their ^rce ia ^ 
the Primary Attributive, Thus inftcad of 
More fahr^ they iay Fairer; inftcad of 
Mfftfair^ FairesTi and the fame holds 
O 4 true 
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Ch.Xl. true both in the Greei and Latjn. Thli 
f^radlice. however has reached no farther 
than to ^JjeSfhes, or at Iqaft to Participles, 
jharing tb( nature of AdjeSlives. Verbs 
perhaps were thought too much div^fified 
already^ to admit: more Variations without 
perplexity. 

A§ theic are fome Attributives, which 
^dmit of Comparifon, fo there are others^ 
which admit of none. Such for example 
are thofe, which denote that Sluality of 
Bodies arifngfrom their Figure i as when 
we fay, a Circular Table, a Sluadrangular 
Court, a Conical Pkcc of Metal, &c. The 
f eafon is, that a njillion pf things, partici- 
pating the feoie Figure, participate it equaU 
Ijy if they participate it at all . To fay there- 
fore that while A and B are both quadran- 
gular, A is more or kfs quadrangular than 
B, is abfqrd. The fame holds true in all 
Attributives, denoting definite ^antities\ 
whether continuous or difcrete, whether ab-- 
folute pr relative. Thus the two foot Rule 
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A cannot be more a two-foot Rule, than any Ch.XI, 
other of the fame length. Twenty Lions 
cannot be more twenty^ than twenty Flies. 
If A and B be both triple, or quadruple to 
C^ they cannot be more triple, or more qua- 
druple, one than the other. The reafon of 
all this is, there can be no Comparifon with- 
out Intenjion and Remijpon ; there can be 
no Intenfion and Remiffion in things ^A 
ways definite ; and fuch are the Attribu- 
tives, which we hgve laft mentioned* 

In the fame reafoning we fee the caufe, 
why no Subjlantive is fufceptible of thefe 
Comparative Degrees. A Mountain cannot 
be faid more to Be, or to Exist,- than 
a Mole^hill, but the More and Lefs muft be 
fought fof i^ their Quantities. In like 
manner, when we refer many Individuals 
to one Species, the Lion A cannot be 
calkd more a Liqn, than the Lion B, but 
>f more any thing, he is more fierce, more 
fpeedy,ox exceeding in fome fuch Attribute, 
go agajiiii in referring many Species to one 

QcnuS| 
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Cb^XI. Genus^ a Crocodile is net «ore an Atxi^ 
malj than a Lizardi nor a Tiger, mmra 
than a Cat» but if any things dicy ar« 
more bulfy, more ftr<mgf ice. the Exceft, 
as before^ being derived from their Attri^ 
hutes. So true is that faying of the acute 
Stagirite — that Substance is notfi^ce^ 
title of Mo^E and Lek {c\ But this bjr 
ivay of digreffion, to return to the fubjed: 
of Adverbs* 

Of the Adverbs, or fccondary Attribu- 
tives aheady mentioned, thefe denoting 
Intenfion or RemiiSon may be called Ad* 
¥crbs oi§i^antity contimtous j Onct^ Tvnce^ 
1thrice$ are Adverbs oS ^tfantity i^etti 
More and Uofi^ Lefs and Le^Jt^ to which 
may be added Equalfyy ProporJtioml^ &<. 

are 



CaUger. c. 5. See ftlfe San^m^ L. I« c. xi. L. IZ» 
c. 10, 2 1, where the Subjed of Cdmparalives is treated 
in a very mafterly and philofopbical manner^ See alfi> 
Prifcian^ p. 598. Dirhantur iptiir€omparimva4rN9' 
jfWfittu AdjcSiivisy tic 
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ore Adverbs oi Relation. There arc others Ch.Xf« 
of ^aliiy, as when we fay^ Honestly 
indujirious. Prudently brawp they fought 
9RAV£LY» Ae painted FimLY, zPorticQ 
fwnid Circularly, a Plain cut Tri- 

ll»*iaULARLY> t§€. 

And here 'tis wortli while to obfcrve, 
liow the fame thing, participating the 
feme Eflence, aflumcs different gramma- 
tical Forms from its different rdations* 
For example, fuppofe it ihould be aikcd> 
' how differ Hone/I^ Honejify^ and Honefiy. 
The Anfwer is, they are in Effenct the 
fame, but they differ^ in as much as Ho-^ 
nefi is the Attributive of a Subjiantive ; 
Honeftfy/ of a Verb i and Honefty^ being 
divefted of thefe its attributive Relations, 
aflumes the Power of a Subjiantive^ fc as 
to ftand by itfelf. 

The Adverbs, hitherto Mentioned, are 

common to Verbs of every Species j but 

there 
3 
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Ch.XL there are fome, which are peculiar to Verbs 
properly fo called, that is to fay, to fuch a8 
denote Motion or Energy , with their Pri- 
vations. All Motion and Rest imply 
Time and Place, as a kind of neceffary 
Coincidents. Hence then, if we would 
cxprefs the Place or 7ime of either, we 
muft needs have recourfe to the proper 
Adverbs i of Place, as when we fay, be 
^ood THERE ; he went hence j be travelled 
FAR, Gfr. of T^ime^ as when we fay, he 
Jiood THEN; be went afterward ; he 
travelled formerly, &c. Should it be 

afked why Adverbs of Time, when 

Verbs have Tenfes ? The Anfwer is, tho' 
Tenfes may be fufficicnt to denote the 
greater Diftindlions of Time, yet to de- 
note them all by Tenfes would be a per- 
plexity without end. What a variety of 
Forms, to denote 2>/?^r^^^, To-day, Tq^ 
morrow. Formerly, Lately, Juft now, 
Now, Immediately, Prefently, Soon, Here-' 
flfter, &Q. ? Twas this then that made 

the 
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the ^etHporal A4 verbs neceflary, over and Ch.XI. 
above the Ttn/es. 

To the Adverbs juft inetitioned may be 
added thofe, which denote the Intenfions 
and Remi/ftons peculiar to Motion^ fuch as 
fpeedilyy hajlily, fwiftlyj Jlowlji &c. as alfb 
Adverbs of Place j made out of Prepofi-- 
tions, fuch as oivca and TcuTca from oivoi and 
ndToiy in Etiglijh upward and downward, 
from up and down. In fome inftances the 
Prepofition fufFers no change, but be- 
comes an Adverb by nothing more than 
its Application, as v^hen we fay, circa 
eqtutatj be rides k^omt y prope^ cecidif, 
be was i^eak falling -, Verum ne post 
confer as culpam in me. But do not after 
lay the blame on me {d). 

There 



{d) Sofip. Chartfil Inji. Gram. p. 170. TerenU Ewh 
Aa. IL Sc. 3. 
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Ch.XL T*HERE arc likcwifc Adverbs rflnterro^ 
gation, fuch as Wbere^ Whence^ Whither^ 
JSo^i of which there is thii remarkable^ 
that when they lofe their Intertogatiw 
powor^ they afTume that of a Relative, fa 
as even to repreient the Relative or Sui^ 
junSUve Pnmwn. Thus OW, 

Et Seges eji, UBi Trojafuit 

tranflated in our old Englijh Ballad, 

And Com dotb grow, where Troy town 
fiood. 

7hat is to fay, Seges eji in eo loco, in <^o» 
&c. Corngrowet6 in that place, in which, 
&c. the power of the i2r/^/rz;/» being im^ 
plied in the Adverb. Thus Terence, 

Hsyuffnodi mibi resfemper comminifcere, 
Ubi me excarntifices''-^ Heaut.IV. 6* 

where ubi relates to res, and flands for 
quibus rebus. 

Tis 
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*Ti8 in like manner that the Relative Ch.'XL 
Pronoun upon occafion becomes an Inter* 
rotative, at leaft in Latin and En^Iifi. 
Thus Horace^ 

QuEM Virum aut Heroa lyrd, vel acri 
^ibid fumes e^klrare^ Clio ? 

So MStm. 

Who Jirji fedue'd them to tbaffoul re^ 
volt? 

The reaibn of all this is as follows. 
7be Pronoun and Adverbs here mentioned 
are all alike^ in their original character. 
Relatives. Even when they become 
Interrpgdtiires^ they lofe not this charader, 
but are ftill Relatives, as much as even 
The difference is, that without an Interro- 
gation, they have reference to a Subjcdt, 
which is antecedent 9 definite and known; 
with ^n Interrogation, to a Siibjedl which 
is fuh/e^uentf indefinite, and unknown,, ^nd 

which 
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Ch.XI. which 'tis expe<aed that the Anfwtr tfiotflJ 
exprefs and afccrtain, 

Wuojirji/educ'd them ? 

The very Queftion itfelf fuppofes a Sedu^ 
cer, to which, tho* unknonJoriy the Pro- 
noun, Who, has a reference^ 

Th* infernal Serpen t 



Here in the Anfwer we have the Subje&^ 
which was indefinite ^ afcertained i fo that 
the Who in the Interrogation is (we fee) 
as much a Relative^ as if it had been faid 
originally, without any Interrogation at 
all, 'Twas the Infernal Serpent, who 
firfi feduced them. 

And thus is it that Interrogatives and 
Relatives mutually pafs into each other* 

And fomuch for Adverbs, peculiar to 
Verbs properly fo called. We have al- 
ready ipoken of thofe, which are comi?aon 
to all Attributives. We have likcwife at- 
2 . tempted 
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tempted to explain their general Nature, Ch.Xf. 
which we have found to confift in being 
the Attributes of Attributes. There re- 
mains only to add^ that Adverbs inay Be 
derived from almoft every Fart of Speech: 
from Prepositions^ as whin from /Jfter 
we derive Afteribards — ^ffom PAKTict*- 
PLEs, and through thefe from Verhi as 
when from Know we derive Knowing, anfd 
thence Knowingly, from Scio, Sciens, and 
thence Seienter-^fmrn Adjectivesv as 
when from Virtuous and Vicious, we derive 
Virtuoujly and Ficioujly—r'^vom Substan- 
tives, as when from n/5ijK®^, an Ape, we 
derive U^^}c€^ov (ixi-rrBiv, to. look Apish ly 3 
from Aim, a Lion, ABoujaScag, Leoninely--^ 
nay even from Proper Names, as when 
from Socrates and Demojlhenes, we derive 
Socratically and Demojlbenically. 'l^was 
Socratically reajonedi we fay; 'twas Z)/- 
mqjlhenically fpoken *'. Of the fame fort 
F^ arc 

* Arijltftle has Kvy.XoTriy.'"^ CyehpkalJy, from ¥J'k>.^\ 
a C^lops. Eth. NIc. X q. 
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Ch.XI. are many others^ cited by the old Gram* 
mariansy fuch as Catiliniter from Catilina^ 
Sifenntter from Sifenna^ Tulliani from TmI-' 
lius, &c. {/)• 

Nor arc they thus extcnfive ia Deriva^ 
iion, but in Signification alfo. Theodore 
Gaza in his Grammar informs us {f), 
that Adverbs may be found in every 
one of the Predicaments, and that the 
readied way to reduce their Infinitude, 
was to refer them by clafles to thofe ten 
univerfal Genera. The Stoics too called 
the Adv£Rb by the name of navSifcJfig, 
and that from a view to the fame multi-- 
form Nature. Omnia infe capit quafi col^ 
lata perfatiram, conceffB Jibi rerum varia 
potejiate. 'Tis thus that Sofipater explains 

the 



{e) See Prifc. L. XVrp. 1022. Sof. Charif. i6l- 
Edit, Putfchiu 

ruv yivn ^i<r6oci imTvety icrtciv^ zroiiv^ vod'ov^ WpSg n^ 
H. T. A. Gram. Inuod* L. IL 4 
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the Word (^), from whofe authority Ch. XL 
wc know it to be Stoical. But of this 
enough. . 

And now having finiflied thofe prin- 
cipal Parts of Speech, the Substan- 
tive and the Attributive, which are 
significant when alone, we pro- 
ceed to thofe auxiliary Parts, which 
are only significant, when asso- 
ciated. But as thefe make the Subjeft 
of a Book by themfelves, we here con- 
clude the firft Book of this Treatife. 

'" ' w ' ' ' 

{£^ S9f$p. Char. p. 175. Edit PutfcBti. 
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HERMES 



OR A PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY 
CONCERNING UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR ' 



P O O K. II. 



€ H A P. I. 

Concerning Definitives, 

WHAT remains of pur Worl?, Ch. I. 
is a matter of lefs difficulty, 
it being the fame here, as in 
ibme Hiftorical Pidure ; when the prin- 
cipal Figures are once formed, 'tis an eafy 
labour to defign the reft. 
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Ch. !• Definitives, the Subjcft of the pre- 
fent Chapter, larc commonly called by 
Grammarians, Articles, Articuli, 
"A^d^a. They are of two kinds, cither 
thofe properly andJiriSlly Jo called^ or clfc 
xhtPronominal Articlesy fuch as Tbis^ Tbat^ 
Anjy &c. 

We fhall firft tre« 6f thofc Arttckt 
more JiriSflyfo denominatedy the reafon and 
life of which may be explained, as fol- 
lows. 

The vifible and individual ^iibftances 
of Nature are infinitely more numerous, 
than for each to admit of a particiilar 
Name. To fupply this defe(3t, when any 
Individual occurs, which either wants a 
proper Name, or whofe proper Name is 
not known, we afcertain it, as well as 
we can, by referring it to its Species; 
or, if the Species be unknown, then at 

leall 
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Icaft, to fomc Genus. For example — a Ch- 1, 
certain Objeft occurs, with a head and 
limbs, and appearing to poflefs the pow- 
ers of Self-motion and Senfation. If we 
know it not as an Individual, we refer 
it to its proper Species, and call it Dog, 
or Horfe, or Lion, or the like. If none 
of thefc Names fit, we go to the Genusj 
and call it. Animal. 

But this is not enough. The Thing, 
at which we are looking. Is neither a Spe- 
cies, nor a Genus. What is it then ? An 
Individual. — Of what kind? Known, or 
unknown ? Seen now for the Jirjl time, 
or feen before, and now remembred ? ~ 
*Ti$ here we fliall difcover the ufe of the 
two Articles (A) and (The). (A) re- 
ipedls o\xx primary Perception, and de- 
notes Individuals as unknown i (The) 
rcfpedis our fecondary Perception, and 
denotes Individuals as known^ To ex- 
plain by an example— I iee an objed: pafs 
P 4 by 
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Cla. I. by, which I never hw till then. What 
do I fay ?-^76cr^ gats a Beggar, mtb 4 
long Beard. The Man departs, and re- 
turns a wee^: ^ftcr. Wh^t do I fay then ? 
TrThere goes the Beggar with the long 
J^eard. The Article only is changed, the 
wft remains un-altercd, 

Yet mark the force of this apparently 
fninute Change. The Individual, once 
vague, is now xccognized ^s fometbing 
known, and that rnercly by the efficacy of 
this latter Article, which tacitly infinuates 
a kind o^ previous acquaintance, by refer- 
ring the prcfent Perception to a like Per- 
caption already paft (a). 

The Tr^th is, the Article^ (A) and 
(The) are both of them definitives, as 
they circumfcribc the latitude of Genera 
and Species, by reducing them for the 

moil 



[a] See B. I. p. 5. p. 63, 64, 
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moft part to denote Individuals. The Ch^ I^ 
difference however between them is this;» 
the Article (A) leaves the Individual itfel£ 
unafcertainedi whereas the Article (The) 
tifcertains the Individual alfoy and is for 
that reaibn the ipore accurate Definitive 
of the two. 

'Tis periaps owing to the imperfedk 
manner, in which the Article (A) de- 
fines, that the Greeks have no Article 
correfpondent to it, but fupply its place, 
by a negation of their Article, 'O. -O 
fcvOpCiS'Tr®^ 67re(reuf The man ffU , — o^v^ 
B^taTT^ iTTiCTiv, A ManfelU without any 
thing prefixed, but only the Article with- 
drawn (^). Even in Englijhy where the 

Article 



(i) Ta yap io^ir(aiS<; vore voiifAivoc^ v t2 oloh^ 
T^OL^dAtdiq VTTO ofiTjUOi; t? tyf oo*«7r« a j^ei , Thofe things^ 
which are at times underjiood indefinitely y the addition* of 
the Article makes to be definite as to their Perfitn^ Apoll. 
L. ly. c. I. See of the fame author, L. 1. c, 6, 36. 
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Ch. L Article (A) cannot be uied^ as in plu^ 
rals, its force is expreft by the iame Ne« 
gation. Hbofe are tub Mem means thofc 
are Individuals^ of which we poflefs fome 
previous Knowledge. I'bs/e are Mem the 
Article apart» means no more than that 
they are fb many vague and uncertain In- 
dividuals, juft as the Phrafe, A Mam in 
the fingular» implies one of the fame 
number. 

But 



iv Ty tfwra^ii* ©Toy ci juty A^i Tif, AN9PX2n02 
HK£, ain?^ Ttya wAfaww Xiytr U Ji O AN- 
0PXinO5), JnAov, wfoiyiiwff'jiAivoy y«p Tiv« auflfwirw 
Arj'ii. T»TO ^i auri (3^Xovtm k^ o» (pda-Kwri^ r «f- 
(^oy «-i!ju«»Tixoy 17^6} rn; J^wcfw; xj Svjri^otq. TheArti^ 
(h caufes a Revitw within the Mind of jonutbing known 
bffgri in tb4 iMture rf the Dijcourfi* Tbm if any one 
fays^'AiA^ooir^ ?xf, Man came (which is the fame^ 
as when we fay in Engliih A man came) it is not evident^ 
cf whom he fpeaks. But if he fays i avifuv^ Jxc, 
The man came, then 'tis evident; fer he fpeeisof 
fome Perfon knvum before- And this is what thoje mean^ 
who fay that the Article is exprejpve of the Fir ft and £e^ 
tond Knowledge together • Theod« Gazae^ L. IV. 
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But tho' the Greeks have no Article Ch. I. 
correipondcnt to the Article (A,) yet no- 
thing can be nearer related, than their *0, 
to the Article, The. *0 j3ocT$Xeijg, The 
King; TO' S^pov, The G///, &c. Nor 
is this only to be proved by parallel ex- 
amples^ but by the Attributes of the 
Greek Article, as they are defcribed by 
-Jfpol/onius, one of the earliefl and moft 
acute of the old Graminariaas, now tc^ 
maining. 

jli$Qv mpGpwf if upoupopei, ii l^i vp^K^rsiXiy-* 
fuw wpoa-coTTv woipxs^TiKff.'-^Now the J^ccu^^ 
liar Attribute of the Article, as we have 
Jhewn elfewbere, is that Reference, which 
implies fqme certain Per/on already men^ 
tioned. Again — ^Ou yap iiiys ru ovoi^urm 
l^ uvruy apoxpopav votpl^tr^v, 4* fiy^ (SD^isa^ 
puXuGoisp TO oip6pov, S l^ottp^rltg t^tv -^ «y^<p^ 
pi. For Nouns of themf elves imply nat 
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Ch. !• Reference J unlefs they take to them the Ar^ 
ticky v)hofe peculiar CbaraSier is Reference. 
Again— Ti upSpov wpw^t^uo'ocv yvutnv ^ijXo; 
— Ty&^ Article indicates a pre^ejiablijljed 
acquaintance {c). 

His rcafoning upon Proper Names is 
worth remarking. Proper Names (he 
tells us) often fall into tiomonymie^ that 
is, different Pcrfons oftcii go by the fame 
N?ime. To folve this ambiguity, we have 
recourfe to AdjeBives or Epithets. For 
example — ^there were two Grecian Chiefs, 
who bore the name of Ajax. 'Twas not 
therefore without reafon, that Menefibeus 
ufes Epithets, when his intent was to 
diftingui(h the one of them from the 
other. 

*AXA« 



{c) jfpoH.'ie Synu L.I. c. 6, 7. His account of 
Reference is as follows^ iSiuiAa oivx(po^xs -Brfoxa- 
TfiAfJ/jtAwa -crfOfl-WTra Srori^ot yvii7i^. The peculiar cha^ 
raSier of Reference is the fecond or repeated Knowledge of 
fomc Perfon already mentioned. L, II. c. 3. 
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Aiotg. Horn. 

Jf both A] axes (fays he) cannot be /pared, 

■ at leajl alone 
Let mighty Telamonian Ajax come. 

Af>o//omus proceeds Even Epithets 

themfelves are difFufed thro* various Sub- 
jeds, in as much as the fame Adjedive 
may be referred to many Subftantives. 

In order therefore to render both Parts 
©f Speech equally definite, that is to fay 
the Adjedive as vrell as the Subftantive, 
the Adjedive itfelf alTumcs an Article be- 
fore it, that it may indicate a Reference to 
fome Jingle Per/on only^ fiomSiK'li avcKpofci, 
according to the Author's own Phrafe. 
And thus *tis we fay, Tpitpcav o TfocfiiioLnt* 
Ko^y Trypho THE Grammarian^ A^oXXo- 
J&>^®- KupyjvouQ^j Apollodorus the Cyre^ 
nean, &c. The Author's Conclufion of 

this 

2 
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Ch. I. this Se<aion is worth remarking. Aiov^ 
ruf ufOL iLf xarat ro retSrop 9 wpoirSitrig lf$ 
rS ccp6p}f, ovvifid^^o'x TO B'TrtSetikcv r^ xupitf 
ivoiAotri'-^^Tis with reqfon therefore that 
the Article is here alfo added^ as it brings 
the Adjective to an Individuality, as pre^ 
cife, as the proper Name (d). 

We may carry this rcafoning farther, 
and fhcw, how by help of the Article 
even common Appellatives come to have 
the force of proper Names, and that un- 
affifted by epithets of any kind. Among 
the Athenians TtkoTov meant Ship ; "EyJcxa, 
Eleven ; and "AvSpcarrO^, Man. Yet add 
but the Article^ and To TlXoTov, the ship, 
meant that particular Ship, which theyfent 
annually toDelos; *Oi^'EviiKu, the eleven, 
meant, certain Officers of Jufiice; and *0 
'^AvSpcaTT®^, THE MAN, vntZTit their public 
Executioner. So in Englijh, City, is a 

Name 



{J) %e,t JpolL L.I. c. 12. where bj miftakc A/<?w- 
taui i$ put for Meneflheus. 
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Name common to many places ; and Ch. L 
Speaker^ a Name common to many Men. 
Yet if we prefix the Article, the City 
means our Metropolis; and the Speak- 
er, ^ high Officer in the Britijh Parlia- 
ment. 

And thus *tis by an eafy tranfition, that 
the Article, from denoting Reference 9 comes 
to denote Eminence alfb ; that is to fay, 
from implying an ordinary pre-acquain- 
tance, to prefume a kind oi general and 
univerfal Notoriety. Thus among the 
Greeks 'O IloiJirfigt the poet, meant Ho-- 
mer{e)i and'O ZruyupiTijg, the stagi- 
RITE, ta^zntAriJiotle; not that there were 

not 



{e) Th^re arc (b few exceptions to this Obfervsuion, 
that we may fairly admit it to be generally true. Yet 
Ariftdtle twice itnotts Euripides by the Phrafe i to-o»»i1iiV, 
once at the end of the feventh Book of his Nicomachean 
J^thicsj and again in his Phjfics^^ L. IL , 2. ^bto alfo 
in his tenth Book of Laws (p. 901, Edit. 5rrr.) denote? 
Uefiod after <hc iamc manner^ . 
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Ch. I. not many Poets, befide Homer ; and man^ 
S tagiritcs, befide Ariftotlei but none equally 
illuftrious for their Poetry and Philoib- 
phy. 

'Tis on a like principle that Arijlotk 
tells us, *tis by no means the fame thing 
to affert — Ma^ r^y i^ovi^v iycAlv^ or, T O^ 
«y«^^»"— that, Pleafure is a Good, or, 
The Good. The firft only makes it a 
common Obje£l of Dejire^ upon a level 
tvith many others, which daily raife 
our wiflies ; the laft fuppofes it that fu* 
freme and fovereign Goodt the ultimate 
Scope of all our A<5tions and £ndea« 
vours (/). 

But to purfue our Subject. It has been 
laid already that the Article has no meaiv * 
ing, but when aflbciated to fome other 
word. — ^To what words then may it be 
aflbciated ?— To fuch as require defining^ 

for 

■ •^ • 

{^) Analyt. Pxior^ L.L €^40. 
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for it is by nature a Definitiv^.^^AnA C3i* L 
nvbat Words arc thcfe ?— Not thofe which 
already are as dejSnite^ as may be. Nor 
yet thofej which, being indefinite, canmt 
properly be made otberwife. It remains 
then they muft be thofe, which though in^ 
definite, are yet capable, through the Article, 
of becoming definite. 

Upon thefe Principles we fee the reafon, 
why 'tis abfurd to fay, O Em, The I, or 
O 2r, The Thou, becaufe nothing can 
make thofe Pronouns more definite, than 
they are {g). The fame may be affcrtcd 

of 



{£) Apolkmm xR2kxA it part of the Pronoun's Defi- 
nition, to rcfufc co-alefcencc with the Article. 'ExiiT/o 
h 'AiTwvu^ta, to" ^%Toi hi^iug n clvApo^xg uvrowfAX' 
^i>/*em, S H rvwo TO af 9f ow. Tiat therefcre is a Pr^- 
w«», tuifick with Indication or Rrfermce is put fir a 
Noun^ and with which the Article noTH 
«OT ASSOCIATE* L. 11. c. 5. So GflJM, fpeaking 
of Pronpuns— n«'«7n il-^ix in^Uxovla^ «Vfo». L.IV. 
Prifcian fays the fame. "Jure igitur apud Gram primB 
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Ch. I. df Proper Names, and though the Greeti 
iay ZcoK^drfi^, )f Scivdimrnf and the Hke, 
yet the Article is a mere Pleonafm> unlels 
perhaps it ferve tQ diflinguifh Sexes, fiy 
the fanie rule we cannot fay in GreeA 
OI AMOOTEPOI, or in Engli/b, The 
BOTH, bccaufe thefe Words in their own 
nature are each of them perfc(9Jy d^ned^ 
fo that to define them farther would be 
quite fuperfiuous. Thus if it be faid^ / 
have read both Foet^y this plainly indicates 
, definite pair^ of whom fomc n^ention 
has been made already ; Au^c iymcrfiiyfiy a 
known Duady as jipollanius exprei&s him-^ 
felf, (/6) when he fpeaks of this Subjedt. 
On the contrary, if it be faid, / have read 
Two FoetSy this may mean any Pair out" 

.of 



tt fectifida jperfcHa^ pr^Twminumt qudsjim dnbio iem^i^ra^ 
iivafimt^ articuhi ndjungi mn p/fjfkiit ; rnt tertiay quand$ 
demonjirativi^ t/h L.XtL p. 938,— In the beginning of 
the fftfne Gook, he gives the truej-eafon of this* Supra 
fimnes alias partes orationis finit pbksonas Prono- 

(/;) /fpcl/on. 1. 1 c. 16. 
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NumeTdl, being in this Scnfe indefinite (as 
indeed ^re all others^ as well as itfelf ) is 
forced « afume the Article, whenever it 
would become definite"^. And thus *tis> 
Thx Two in Englijh, and Ol ATO in 
Oreeif mean nearly the fame thing, as 
Both or AM^OTEPOL Hence alfo it 
is, that as Two, when taken alotie, haS 
tcfercnCe to fome primary and indefinite 
Perception, while the Article, The, has 
reference to iom^ fecondary and definite -f- ; 
hence I fay the Reafon, why 'tis bad Greek 
to fay ATO OI ANGPnnOI, and bad 
Englijhi to fay Two the Men. Such 
Syntax is in fad a Blending of Incompati^ 
Q^ bles. 



r I \ \ \\ *K M l 



♦ This explains Servim on the Xll^*» -ffineid. v. 5 1 r. 
^ere he tells us that Duorum is put for Amhotum. lit 
EngUJh or Greik the Artick would have done the bufi^- 
nefs, for th Two, or riiw imv are equivalent to JSotb 
or aixPols^uiv^ but not (b i)uarum, becaufe the Latins 
liaveiio Articles to prefix. 

t Sup. p. 2T5> 2i6* 
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Ch. L i/es, that is to fay of a Je/tned Sukjianthj^ 
with an undefined Attributive. On the 
contrary to fay in Greek AMOOTEPOJ 
OI ANGPiinOI, or in Engli/b, BoTK 
^HE Men^ is good and allowable, becauie 
the Subftantive cannot pofiibly be lefs apt, 
by being defined, to coaleice with an At^ 
tributive, which is defined as well as it- 
felf* So likewife, 'tis corredt to fay, OI 
AjTO ANePnnOI, The two Men^ 
becaufe here the Article, being placed 
in the beginning, extends ifs Power as 
well through Subftantive as Attributive, 
and equally contributes to define them 
both. 

As fome of the words above admit of 
no Article, becaufe they are by Nature as 
^^Hte as may be^ fo there are others, 
which admit it not, becaufe they are not 
f9 be defined at all. Of this fort are aU 
Interrogatives. If we queftion about 
Sub fiances^ we cannot fay O TIS OT- 
TOS, The who is this j but TIi;^ 

OT- 
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OTTOr, Who is this ? (/). The fame Ch. J. 
as to S^alities and both kinds of ^anttty. 
Wc fay without an Article n O I O 2, n O- 
SOI, nHAIKOS, in Englijh, what 

SORT OF, HOW MANY, HOW GREAT. 

The Reafon is, that the Articles O, and 
THE re4)C(St Beings already known ; Intcr- 
rogatives refpei^ Beings, aiout which we 
are ignorant i for as to what wc know. 
Interrogation is fuperfluous. 

In a word the natural AJfociators with 
Articles are all thofe common Appellatives^ 
which denote the feveral Genera and Spe« 
cies of Beings. 'Tis thefe, which, by af- 
fuming a difFerent/fr/iV/fjfcrve cither to ex- 
plain an Individual upon its firft being per- 
ceived, or elfe to indicate, upon its return, 
a Recognition, or repeated Knowlege {li). 
Ol*? We 

(i) Afollonius calls TIS, imvlMTocrov rSv ajOfiJir, 
a Part of Speech, mo/i contrary^ moji averfe to Articles, 
L.IV. c. I. 

(^) What is here faid refpedts the two Articles,which 
3lQ^*ave in Englijb, In Greeky the Article docs no more, 
vSin imply a Recognition. Sec before p.2X 6, 217,218. 
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Ch* !• We fhall here fubjom a few Inflanccs 
of the peculiar Power of Article^. 

Every Propolition confifts of a SuhjeSf, 
atid a Predicate^ In Englijh thefc arc di- 
ilinguiflied by their PoiQtion, the Subjedt 
flanding^r;?, the Predicate //ay?, Happineji 
/> Pka/un-^Hcrc, Happinefs is the Sub^ 
jcSi^, Pkafurey tht Predicate. If we change 
their order, and fay, Pleafure is Happinefs i 
then P/eafure becomes the SubjeSt^ and 
JJappinefs the Predicate. In Greek thefc 
are diftinguiflied not by any Order or Po-* 
fition, but by help of the Article^ which 
the Subjedl always aflbmes, and the Predi- 
cate in mofl: inftances (feme few excepted) 
rejefts. Happinefs is Pleafure-^riiov^ if lu- 
SectfioyU — Pleafure is Happinefs^'-^ vi^ovii lu^ 
^pctfMvU — Fine things are difficult — xoLktisii 
T« TcuXdr-^Difficiilt things arefner^r^ ;jj«- 



i^ 
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' In Greek 'tis worth attending, how in Ch. I. 
^hc fame Sentence, the fame Article^ By 
being prefixed to a different Word, quite 
changes the whole meaning. For exam- 
ple-— -*0 liroXeiiait^ yvfivxciapx^Tu^ Irtfiri^ 
--^V^tolentyy having prejided over the Game's^ 
was pubjickly honoured. The Participle 
yvfjiyucriapXTi^^^ has here no other forcC^ 
than to denote to us the Time, when Ptole- 
my was honoared, vi:^. after having pre- 
lided over the Games. But if, inftcad oF 
the Subftantive, we join the Participle to 
the Atticle; ^xA fay, *0 yvjivaa-ta^X'^tTui; 
TtfoXifj^xi^ lnfzi^§i/li out meaning is then^*- 
fThe Fto/effry, who prejided over the Games, 
nsoai honoured. The Participle in this cafe, 
being joined to the Article, tends tacitly to 
indicate riot one Ptolemy buf many, of 
which nomber a particular otie participated 
of honour (/). 

0^4 In 

(/) JpoUon. L. I. c. 33^ 34. 
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Ch. L In Englijh likewife it defcrves remark* 
ingy how the Senfe is changed by changF- 
ing of the Articles^ tho' wc leave every 
Other Word of the icntence untouched,—- 
And Nathan /aid unto David, Th ou ar t 
THE Man*. In that fingle, the, that 
diniinutive Particle, all the force and effi- 
cacy of the Reafon is contained. By that 
alone are the Premifes applied, and fo 
firmly fixed, as never to be fhaken. *Tis 
pofTible this AiTertion iday appear at firft 
ibme what (h-ange ; but let him, who doubts 
it, only change the Article^ and then Ice 
what will become of the Prophet and his 
reafbning,-^^W Nathan /aid unto Davids 
Thou art a Man. Might not the King 
well havp, dejnanded upon fo impertinenr 
a poiition, 

Non dicfs bodie, quorfum b<ec tarn futid$ 
tendant f 

But 

♦ JT El O ANHP, Bw»^ B', «^. .e*. 
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But enough of fuchSpccolations, The Ch, I. 
only remark, which we {hall make on 
them, is this ; that ** minute Change m 
** Principles leads to mighty Change in 
" Effects; fothat well are Principles 
« intitled to our regard, however in ap^ 
if fearance they may be trivial and low." 

The Articles already mentioned are 
thofe ftri&ly fo called i but befides thele 
there are the Pronominal Article»> 
fach as Tbis;^bat^ Any, Other, Some, Alt^ 
No, or None, &c. Of thefe we have (poken 
already in our Chapter of Pronouns {m)\ 

where 



(m) SceB.L c*5. p*72, 73. It icemstohavebeeii 
finne view of words^ like that here given, which in- 
duced ^tntilian to fay of the Latin Tongue — Nojier 
fermo Articulos non dejiderat ; ideoque in alias partes ora^ 
tionisfparguntur, Inft. Orat. L. L c. 4, So Scalrger. 
His declaratis, fatis conjiat Gracorum ArtiaJos nm neg" 
liiios a nobis, fed eorum ufum fuperfluum. Nam ubi alt- 
^uid prafcribendum eji^ quod Graci per ariiculum efficiun^ 
^£A<^e» i ^JAo?) €»pleiuir a I^aitinU fn h out Iilb \ Is^ 
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Ch. I. where we have (hewn, when they may be 
token as Pronouns^ and when as Articles. 
Yet in truth it muft be confefled> if th^ 
^Silence of an Article be t^ define and afcer*^ 
tain, they are much more properly Arti* 
^\c%, than any thing elfe^ and as fuch ihouM 
be confidered in Univerial Grammar. 
Thfcfs when, we fay, this Figure I ap^ 
prove y iut THAT Idijlikey what do we per- 
form by the help of thcfe Definitives, but 
bring down the common Appellative to 
denote two Individuals, the one as the more 
A<tf r» the other as the more difiant ? So whelk 
we fay, Somb men are virtuous, hut Ali 
men are mortal, what is the. natural EffeA 
of this All and Some, but to define 
ihztUniverfality, zsxA Particularity^ which 
would remaia indefinite, were we to take 

them 



aut^ Illc fcrvus dixit, de qupferuo anteafaUa mentiofit^ 
aui qui alio quo fa£io mius fit. Additwr enim Articulus 
ad rei mempriam rmffuandam^ cujus antea non nefmfumus^ 
aut ad prafiribendam intelU^ionem, qua latius paiers 
^ueat', vebiti cum Mcimusy CC^efar, Is qui poftca dic- 
tiator fuit. Nam alii fuere C Cafares. Sic Cnec} 
K«r(r«p «uT«j«jaTwp. Dc Cauf. Ling. Lat. c. i ji. 
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ihem away ? The fame is evident in fueh Ch* h 
"Sentences, a$ — Sau^Juifiancis bawfa^a^ 
tion ; OTHERS want it^-^hafi any way $f 
a£Hng9^ and SOME men willed fault, &c« 
For here ^ome, other, and any, fervc 
all of them to define different Parts of * 
girea Whole ; Some, to denote a definite 
Part; Any, to <knote an m^^^jfew/r; aai 
Other, to denote the remaining Part, 
when a Part has been aflunied already. 
Sometimes this lafl Word denotes a latgS 
indefinite Fortiony {tt in oppofition to fome 
fingky definite, and remaining Fart, which 
receives from fuch Oppofition no finall de- 
gree of heightening. Thus Virgil, 

Excudent alii fpirantia molliiis arai 
{Credo equidem) vivos ducent de marmore 

vultus; 
Orabunt caufas meJiiiSj ccelique meatus 
Defcribent radio, et fiirgentia fidera 

dicent : 
Tu regere imperio popuhs, Romane, 
^ memento, &c. Ij^n. Yl. 

Nothing 
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Ch* I. Nothing can be ftrongcr or more fub- 
lime, than this Antithefis ; one ASl fct as 
equal to many other ABs taken together^ 
and the ^ovQ!^n Jingly (for it is Tu Romane^ 
not Fos Romani) to all other Men ; and yet 
this performed by fo trivial a caufe, as the 
juft c^pofition of Am to Tu. 

But here wc conclude, and proceed to 
treat of CoNiwcTtvEs. 



C 11 A P. 
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CHAP. 11. 

Concerning ConneSiiveSf and firfi thofe 
called ConjunSHom. 

CONNECTIVES arc the fubjc(ft of what Ch. IL 
follows; which, according as they 
conncdl either Sentences or Words f are cal- . 
led by the different Names of Conjunc- 
TioN8,or Prepositions. Of thefe Names» 
that of the Prepofition is taken from a mere 
accident y as it commonly (lands in connec* 
tion before the Part, which it conne6t9. 
The nanae of the ConjunBion, as is evident, 
has reference to its ejjential cbaraSier. 

Of thefe two we (hall confider the Con- 
JUNCTION firft, becaufe it connects, not 
Words, but Sentences. This is conform* 
able to the Analy(is, with which we be- 
gan this inquiry *, and which led us, by 

parity 

T-O' W I II .Iwl I lllllBII !■■ ■■ 1 ■ * ■« ■ » ■■- ■ ' 

* Sup. p. I r, r3« 
4 
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Ch. II. parity of reafon, to condditv Sentences them* 
* fehes before Words. Now tjie Pefinition 
of a Conjunction is as follows — a Part 
of Speech, void of Signification itfelf but 
fo formed as to help Signification, by making 
rvfo or morefgnifcant Sentences to be one 
Jignifcant Sentence {a). 

This 



{a) Grammsuiaiis have ufually coniidered the Con- 
junaion as conneAing t^lhtt Jingle Parts of Speech^ thaft 
whoU Sentencis^ and that too with die addition of lib 
with like, Tenfe with Tenfe, Number with Number^ 
Cafe with Caie> i^c. This BanSlius juftly explodes, 
Conjunciio neque cafusy neque alias partes oratidnis (tti im- 
^periti docent) conjungity ipfa €nim partes inter fe cdnjun- 
guntur--^fed c9njun£fio Orationes inter fe conjungiu Miner. 
L. III. c. 14, He then cftabliflies his do6trine by a 
variety of examples. H^ bad already faid as much, 
L.I. c. i8« and in this be appears to have followed 
ScaligeTy who had ailerted the fame before him- Coti" 
junSiionis autem nottmem nfetefes paufk imonfkltim proA" 
4tre \ nejue eniftiy qusdaiunt^ partes alias santjunfit (ipfa 
enim partes per fe inter fe conjungunturJ-^-fed Conjun£fh 
efty qua conjungit Orationet pltires, De Cauf, Ling. Lat. 
c 165. 

This 
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^His therefore being the general Idea of Ch, 11. 
Conjunctions, wc deduce their Species 

in 



This Do^brin^ of thein is confirmed by ApoUomus^ 
who in the feveral places^ where he mentions theCon-* 
jun^ion, always coniiders it in Syntax as conne£Hng 
Smt^ncesy and not Words, though in his works now esc-* 
tant he has not given us its Definition. See L. L c. 2^ 
p« 14. L. IL c. 12. p« I24« L. III. c* 15. p. 234. 

But we have ftronger authority than this to fupport 
Scaliger and SanSHusy and that is Ariftoty^ Definition, 
as the Paflage has been corrected by the beft Critics 
and A^nufcripts. A Conjundion, according to hiai> i^ 

fi^ tJoiiTv zETftpuxyflt /ttw6v (pw^nv ffw/^avlwcifv. An arti^ 
culate SouvJ^ Jevoid of Signification^ which is fi formed 
as to make qne fignificaui articulate Sound out of feveral 
articulate Sounds^ which are each ofthemfignificant. Poet, 
c. 20. In this view of things, the one ftgnificant arti^ 
culate Sounds formed hy the ConjunSiionj is not the Union 
of two or more Syllables in one fimple Word, nor even 
of two or more Words in one fimple Sentence, but of 
^two or more Jimple Sentences in one complex Sentence ^ 
which is confidered as one, from that Concatenation 
of Meaning efFeficd by the Conjun^ons. . For exam- 
ple, let us take the Sentence, which follows. If Men 
*re hj nature ficial^ *tis their Interejl to bejuji^ though it 

were 
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Cb. II. in the following manner. Con junctions, 
ivhile they conned fentences, either cohhc^ 



were notf9 ordained by the Laws of their Country. Here 
arc three Sentenced, (i.) Men are by nature focial. 
{%) 'Tts Man's Intereji to be jujl. (3:) *Tts not or^ 
dained by the Lotos of every Country that Men Jhould be 
juft* The firft two of thefe Sentences arc made One 
by the Conjundion, If; thefe. One with the third 
Sentence, by the Conjundiion, Tho* 5 and the three, 
thus united, make that (pmit (aU e^juavlixr, that one 
Jignificant articulate Sounds of which AriftotU fpcaks, 
and which is the refult of the conjunfiive Power. 

This explains a paflage in his Rhetoric, where be 
mentions the fame Subject. 'O yoi^ trvviea-iAo^ h iffoiu 
rx TffoXXi* £rt «*» i^oci^siv)^ ^iJAo* on tw«vtwv trou 
TO £v zjoXX'x. ^he Conjun£lion makes manyj one ; fo 
thai if it he taken away^ ^tis then evident or^ the contrary 
that one will be many. Rhct. Ill', c. ii. His inftance 
of a Sentence, divefted of its Conjundions, and thus 
made many out of one^ is, vfxSoB, d'7rvijlfi(Tcc^ ihl^wi^ 
venij occurri^ rogaviy where by the way the three Sen- 
tences, refulting from this Diflblution, (for ?a6oj, 
oivm\yi<roi^ and iSiiiiyroy are each of them, when un- 
conncfled, fo many perfect Sentences) prove that thefe 
are the proper Subjcdi of the Conjun^ion*% conncflivc 
faculty. 

Jmmonim'k 
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0ljb their meanings^ w not. For exam-* Ch. IL 
J)Ie: let hs take thcfe two Sentences— 
Ri>me was enjlaved^'^^afar ^ums ambitious 
'—and conned them together by the Con- 
jundlion, Because* Rome was enjlaved^ 
BECAUSE Cafar nioas ambitious. Hfcre the 
Meanings^ z% well as the Sentences, appear 
to be conneded. But if I izy, -^Manners 
mufi be reformed, or Liberty will be lofi-^ 
here the Conjundion, or» though it join 

the 



Ammonius^s account of the ufe of this Part of Speech 
is isl^ganCt Aio 9^ reap xiym fj^h Smcfj^tv fulcof cn^ 
l^oinmv, Kvp/iuf ag, £vA?^y^ u» fii) rJ fAfiiiim rir- 
fAfifMim ^vAw, 1^ iUi Wro m Acj^OjucM)* i\ 'orMma^ 
VTci^^iig ^nAcoVj «W.(lcge Aa) T»«a i\ avviitriAOV ^'vwff- 
fl«« Ts-u( Jbxwv, airaXoyirryf vril tj Ix TS-oKKm cuyxn* 
fAtVfj f uAwv, owo ^f Twy ySfM,pm (pxivofjuiifw i^^^V '^^^ 
hoatTiv^ Of ^niences ihat^ which denies em Exi/lmci 
ftmipfy, and winch is JiriSiJy one, may be conjidered as 
analogous to a piece of Timber not yet fever^d^ and called 
ik this account One* That,* which denotes feveral Exiji^ 
ences, land which appears to be made one byfome Conjunct 
tive T article y is analogous U a Ship mUde Up ofrmmy piecn 
of Timber^ and which by means of the nails ha ran apparent 
Unity, Am* in Lib. de Interpret, p. 54, 6. 

K 
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Ch. IL the Sentences^ yet as to their reipedive 
Meanings, is a perfed: DisjunShe. And 
thus it appears, that though all Conjunc- 
tions conjoin Sentences, yet with rcipeft to 
the Senfe, fomc arc Conjunctive, and 
fomc Disjunctive ; and hence {i) 'tis 
that we derive their different Species. 

The ConjunSlions, wbicb conjoin both 
Sentences and their Meanings, are either 
Copulatives, or Continuatives. 
The principal Copulative in Englijh is. 
And. The Continuatives are. If, Be- 
cause, Therefore, That, &c. The 
Difference between thefe is this --^ The 
'Copulative does no more than barely couple 
Sentences, and is therefore applicable to all 
Subjefts, whofe Natures tfr^ «^/ /W^/w^tf- 
4ible. Continuatives, on the contrary, l^y 
a more intimate connection, confolidate 

I Sen- 



{b) Thus Scaliger. Aut ergo Senfum conjungunt^ ac 
Verba ; aut Verba tantum conjungunt, Senfum vera Af- 
jungunt. De €• L* Lat. c< 167. 
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Sentences into one continuous Whole, and Ch. II. 
ar^*thereforc applicable only to Subjefts, 
which have an ejfential Co-^inctdence. 

To explain by Examples— *Tis no way 
improper to fay, hyfippus was a Statuary, 
AND P rife tan was a Grammarian-'^bc 
Sunjhinetb, and the Sky is ^/wr— -becaufe 
thefe are things that may co-exift, and yet 
imply no abfurdity. But it would be ab- 
furd to fay, hyfippus was a Statuary, be- 
cause Prifcian was a Grammarian \ tho' 
not to fay, the Sun Jhinetb, because /i6^ 
SIky is clear. The Reafon is, with refpecft 
to the firft, the Co^incidenct is merely ac^ 
cidentah, with refpeft to the laft, tis ejfen^ 
tial, and founded in nature. And fb much 
for the Diftindion between Copulatives 
and Continuatives (r). 

As 



{c) Copulatha eft^ qiue c^ulat tarn Verba^ quam Sen- 

fum* Thus Prifcian, p. 1026. But Scaliger ^s more 

explicit—^ Senfum conjungunt (conjunaignes fc.) Mut m* 

R 2 ajfarii. 
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Ch. II. As to Conttnuative^ they are either 
SupposiTivE, fuchas. If; or Positive, 
fuch as. Because, Therefore, Asj&c. 
Take Examples of tzchr^ouwill live 
happily 9 i¥ yow live honeftly^^ou live bap* 
pily^ BECAUSE you live honefily. The Dif- 
ference between thefe Continuatives is this 
•—The ^uppojitivis denote Connection, but 
aflert not adlual Exijiencei die Pofitives 
imply both the one and the other {ft). 

FartheA 



cejfarto^ aufnon neujfarii: 6f, ftnmnecejfario^ fumjtunt 
Copulativay kt* De C. Ling. Lat. c. 1^7. Prifaiaft 
^wnaccountofContmuativeskasfbllows. Continuatiua 
Juntj qua continuaiimim &f cQnfiquentiam rerumJ^fiaoU 
—ibid. Scaliger*s account \s-^cauj/am aut prajlituunt^ 
MutfuhdunU Ibid. c. i68« The Greek name for the 
Copulative was IvvhciA^ av(AirXixlixi; j for the Con- 
tinuative^ ^uvattIixo; ; the Etymologies of which words 
juftly diftiDguUh tbeic t^ptOire eharadeb. 

{d) The old Greek Grammarians confined the name 

"L\)m7rltxo)j and iht Latins that o( Continuativa to thofe 

4 Co»- 
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Farther than this, the Pofitives above Ch. IL 
ijientioned are either Causal^ fuch as. 
Because, SiNpE, As, &c. or Collec- 
tive, fuch as. Therefore, Where- 
fore, Then, &c. The Difference be- 
tween thefe is this-— the Caufals fubjoin 
Caufes to EffeSls^Tbe Sun is in Eclipfe, 

»E- 



Conjun£Uons» which we have called Suppofitivi or CoH'^ 
diiioml, while the Pofttive they called wcbpaTvmTrVxolj 
or Subcontinuativa* They agree however in deicribing 
their proper Chancers. The firft according to Gaza 
arC} Qi uVap^iv juU J, 0(xoAv9»<xv Si nvx ^ rd^iv fri" 
AJvTfj — ^L, IV. Prifcian fays, they fignify to us, qua^ 
lis eji ordinaiio (^ natura rerum^ cum duhitathne aliqud 
ejfentia rerum — p. 1027. And Scaliger fays, they con- 
join ^«^y«^^^«//^ necejfaria\ poieft enim fubft/iere &f non 
fubjiftere ; utrujnque enim admittunU Ibid. c. 168. On 
the contrary of the Pofitive, or larapatruvaTrltxoi (to ufe 
his own name) Gaza tells us, on xj vtfom^iv fAixot 
Tci^fiwf (Tn/xaivKo-iv «T0i3^£'— ^And Prifcian fay§, caufatn 
amtinuationis ojiendunt confequmtem cum ^entia rerum^^ 
And Scaliger J non ^ hypotheft^ fed ex r^, quod fubftftit^ 
imjungunt. Ibid. 

R3 It 
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Ch. II. BECAVSE tie Moon in fervenes^'^TAeCo/Uc^ 
fives fubjoin Effe^s to Caufes-'^Tbe Moon 
intervenes f therefore the Sun is in 
^clipfe. Now we ufe Caufals in thofc 
inftanccs, where, the EfFed: being con- 
Ipicuous, wc feek its Caufe ; and Collect 
fives 9 in Demonjlrations^ and Science pro- 
ferly fo called, where the Caufe being 

known 



It may feem at firft fomewhat ftrange, why the Pofi^ 
tive Coqun^ons (hould have been confidered as Sub- 
ordinate to the SuppoJUive^ which by their antient Names 
appears to have been the f9&. Is it, that the Poiltive 
are confined to what a^ualfy is ; the Suppofitive extend 
to PoJJibUsj nay even as far as to Impojfibles ? Thus 'tis 
falfe to affirm, Js it is Day^ it is Lighty unlefs it a£tually 
bi Day. But we may at midnight affirm, If it be Day^ 
it is Lights becaufe die. If, extends to Poffibles alfo. 
Nay we may affirm, by its help (if we pleafe) even Im- 
poffibles. We may fay. If the Sun U cubical^ then is 
the Sun angular ; If the Siyfallj thenjhallwe catch Larks. 
Thus too Scaliger upon the fame occ^&on^^amplitutU* 
nem Continuativa percifi ex eo^ quod etiam impojjibile ali" 
quando prafupponit» De C. L. Lat. C. 168. In this 
fenfe then the Continuative, Suppofitive or Conditional 
Conjun£Uon is (as it were) fuperior to the Pofitive, as 
beicg of greater latitude in its application. 
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known firft, by its help wc difccrn confe- Ch. II. 
quences {e). 

All thefe Continuatives are refolvable 
uito Copulatives. Infteadof, Because />/> 
Dtfj^, // is ligbti wc may fay, // is Day^ 
AH D it is Light. Inftead of. If it be Day^ 
it is Lights we may fzy/ 'Tis at the fame 
time necejfary to beDayt and to be Light p 
and fo in other Inftances. The Reafon is, 
that the Power of the Copulative extends 
to all Connections, ^ as well to the ejfential^ 
as to the cqfuai or fortuitous. Hence there*- 
fore the Continuative may be refolved intd 
a Copulative andfomething more^ that is to 
^fey, into a Copulative implying an effential 
Co-incidence {J) in the Subjeds conjoined. 

R 4 As 



{e) The Latins called the Caufals, CaufaUs or Cau-* 
Jativte; the CoUcftivcs, ColUHiva or Illatha : The 
Gneis called the fonner 'AmoAo^ixoi, and the latter 

{/) Refohnmtur autem in CopuUnivas omms ha^ prop-' 
terea quod Caufa cum Efft€lu Suapii natura conjun£la ifi. 
Sid. deCL. Lat. c. 169. 
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Ch. n. As to Caufal Conjunftions ^of which 
we have fpoken already) there is no one 
of the four Species of Caufes^ which they 
are not capable of denoting : for example^i 
THE Material CAusE-~T^e Trumpet 
foundsy BECAUSE 'tis made of Metal-^Tii^ 
FORMAL— 7)6^ Trumpet founds^ because 
V/V long and hollow-^THis^ efficient—* 
The Trumpet founds ^ beca*use an Artiji 
blows //—The final— *Ti6e Trumpet 
founds f THAT it may raife our courage^ 
Where *tis worth obferving, that the three 
firft Caufcs are expreft by the ftrong affir-^ 
mation of the Indicative Mode^ becaufe if 
the EfFe<ft adually be> thefe mud of ne« 
ceffity be alfo. But the laft Caufe has a 
different Mode, namely, the Contingent 
or Potential. The Reafon is, that the 
Final Caufe, tho* it may htfrji in Specu- 
lation^ is always lajl in Events That is to 
fay, however it may be the End, which 
fet the Artift firft to work, it may ftill be 
ap End beyond his Power to obtain, and 

which 
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which like other Contingents, may either Ch. IL 
happen, or not {g.) Hence alfo it is con- 
neftcd by Conjundtions of a peculiar kind, 
fuch as. That, ?va, Ut, &c. 

The Sum is, that all Con junctions, 
which conneSi both Sentences and their Mean-- 
ings, are either Copulative, or Conti- 
j^uATivE; the Continuatives are either 
Conditionah oiFofitive\ and the Poiitives 
are either Caufal or ColleSHve. 

And now we come to the Disjunc* 
TivE Conjunctions, a Species of Words 
which bear this contradidory Name, be- 
caufe, while they disjoin the Senfe, they 
fonjoin the Sentences {b)^ 

With: 



{g) See B-I. c. 8. p. 142. Sec alfo Vol. I. Note 
Vni. p. 27 1. , For the four Caufcs fee Vol. I. Note 
XVII. p, z%o. 

Gram* 
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Ch. II. With rcfped to thcfc wc may obfcrvc, 
that as there is a Principle ofUNioN diiFufcd 
throughout all things, by which this 
Whole is kept together, and preferved 
from Diffipation ; fo there is a Principle of 
Diversity difFufed in like manner, the 
Source of Diftindion, of Number, and of 
Order (/)• 

Now 



Gram. L. IV. DisjunSiiviB funt^ qua^ quamvis Jiiii- 
fines conjungant^ fenfum tamen disjun^um habent. Prifc. 
L. XVL p. 1029. And hence it is, that a Sentence, 
conneded by Digundives, has a near refeoiblance to a 
fir^Ie negatwi Truths For though this as to its Intd- 
ledion be disjun^ve (its end being to disjoin the Sub* 
jed from the Predicate) yet as it combines Terms to- 
gether into one Propofition, 'tis as truly fyntbetital^ as 
any Truth, that b iffirmative. See Chap. I. Note {h). 

P-3- 

(/) The DiVERSiTYjwhich adorns Nature, maybe 
faid to heighten by degrees, and as k pafles to different 
Subjefb, to become more and more intenfe. Some 
things only differ, when confidered as Individuals j but if 
we recur to their Species^ immediately lofe all Diflinc- 
tion : fuch for inflance are Socrates and Pkto. Others 
iliffer as to Species^ but as to Genus are the fame : fuch 

are 
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Now 'tis to exprefs in fome degree the Ch. II. 
Modifications of this Diverfity^ that Dis- ^^ 
juNCTivE Conjunctions fecm firft to 
have been invented. 

Of thefe Disjunctives, fome are 
Simple, fome Adversative — Simple, 
as when we fay, either rf/VJD/^y, or /V 

is 



are Man and Lion. There arc others again, which tUf" 
fer as to Genus ^ and co-incidc only in thofe tranfcenden^ 
tal Comprebenfans of Ens, Being, Exiftence, and the 
like : fuch are Quantities and ^ualitiesy as for example 
M Ounce^ and the Colour, White. Laftly all Being 
whatever difiers, as Beings from Non-being. 

Farther, in all things different, however moderate 
, their Diverfity, there is an appearance of Opposition 
with refped to each other, in as much as each thing is 
k felf^ and mi any of the reft. But yet in al) Subje£b 
this Oppofition is not the fame. In Relatives, fuch 
as Greater and Lefs, Double and Half, Father and Son, 
Caufe and EfFed, in thefe *tis more Jirikingy than in or- 
dinary Subjefls, becaufe thefe always (hew it» hf necef^ 
farily inferring each either. In Contraries, fuch as 
Black and White, Even and Odd, Good and Bad, 

Virtuous 
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Ch. 11. isNigbt^^Adverfative, as when we fay, le 
is not Day 9 but it is Nigbt. The Differ- 
ence between thefe is, that the fimpleda 
no more, than merefy disjoin i the Ad^oer^ 
fative disjoin, with an Oppojition concomir 
tant. Add to this, that the Adverfative 
are definite i the Simple, indefinite. Thus 
when we fay, Tbe Number Three is not 

nn 



Virtuous and Vitious, in thefe the Oppofition goes ftill 
fother, becaufe thefe not only differ y but are even de- 
JhruSlive of each other. But the moft potent Oppofition is 
that of 'Av7*ip«(ric, or Contradiction, when wc 
oppofe Propofition to Propofition^ Truth to Faljhoody af- 
ferting of any.Subjcd, either it is^ or is not. This in- 
deed is an Oppofition^ which extends it felf to all things^ 
for every thing conceivable muft needs have its Nega^ 
tive^ though multitudes by nature have neither Rela^ 
tives^ nor Contraries, 

Befides thefe Modes of Diversity, there are others 
that deferve notice; fuch for inftance, as the Diverfity 
between the Name of a thing, and its Definition -, be- 
tween the various Npmes^ which belong to Aefiimetbi^g^ 
and the various things^ which are denoted by tiiefixmo 
NanU'f all which Diverfities upon occafion become a 
Part of our Difcourfe, And fo much, in (hort, for tho 
fiubjed of Djveriity. 
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an even Number 9 bvt an odd, we not only Ch. II. 
flisjoin two oppofitc Attributes, bht we de- 
finitely iffirm one, and deny the other. 
But wheA we fay. The NunAeroftbe Stars 
is Et't'ftER even or odd, though we affert 
one Attribute td be, and the other not to 
^,.yet the Alternative notwithftanding is 
left iiidefihite. And fo much for ;fimple 
TiisjunEHves (iJ). 

As 



[K) The ffmplc Disjun£kive J, or Vel, is moftly ufed 
indefimtefyj fo as to leave an Alternative. But when it 
is ufed difiniteljf^ fo as to leave no Alternative, 'tis then 
a perfeS Disjunctive of ^e Subfequent from the Pre- 
^ous, and has ^he fame force with ^ y, or, Et non. 
*Tis thus Gaza eiiplahw that Verfe of Homer. 

lA. A. 

'That ilto fay, / dejire the people jhimld he favedj A no 
nor be'd^reyed, the Conjun&on ri being ivou^inx^^^ 
or /uilative. It muft however be confeft, that this Verfe 
is otherwife explained by an EUipfis, either of ^aXAw, 
01 dmUy concerning which fee the Commentators. 
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Ch. IL As to Adverfative DisjunSives^ it has 
been faid already that they imply Oppo* 
SIT ION. Now there can be no OppofitioQ 
oit\x^ fame Attribute^ in^^fame SubjeS^ 
as when we fay, Nireus was beautiful i 
but the Oppofition muft be either of the 
, fame Attribute in different SubjeSis, as when 
we fay, Brutus was a Patriot ^ but Cafar 
was not-'-^r of different Attributes in the 

fame SubjeSi, as when we fay, Gorgias was 
a Sopbiji, but not a Pbi/ofopber'-'^T oidif^ 

ferent Attributes in different Sui^e^^ as 
when we fay, Plato was a PbilofopberpBJST 
Hippias was a Sopbiji. 

The ConjunSions ufed for all thefe pur- 
pofes may be called Absolute Advbr-* 

SATIVES, 

But there arc other Adverfatives, bc- 
fides thefe ; as when we fay, Nireus was 
more beautiful, TUhVi Acbilles-^Virgil was 

AS 
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AS great a Poet, as Cicero was an Orator. Ch. II* 
The Charadlcr of thefc latter is, Aat they 
go farther than the former, by marking 
not only Oppo^tion^ but that Equality or 
ExcefSf which arifes among Subje&s from 
their being compared. And hence 'tis th^ 
may be called Adversativesof Com« 

PARISQN. 

Besides the Adverfatlves here men- 
tioned, there are two other Species, of 
which the moft eminent are unless and 
AL THo\ For example — Troy will be taken^ 
UNLESS the Palladium be preferved — Uroy 
willbetakettf altho' HeSor defend it. The 
Nature of thefe Adverjatives may be thiis 
explained. Asevery£w«/iS naturally ^///Vi/ 
to its Catife, fo by parity of reafon*tis oppofed 
to its Preventive. And as every Caufe is 
either adequate (/) or in-adequate (in-ade- 
quate, 

{I) This Diftin£Hon has reference to common Opinion^ 
and the form of Languagi^ confonant tbeuto. In &x)St 
metaphyfical truth, Nq Caufij that is not ad^^imU^ iV 
mtf Caufe at all. 
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Ch. II. quate, when it endeavours, without being 
effi^^al) fo in like manner is ^vcryPrevm^ 
tive. Now adequate Preventives are exprcft 
byfuchAdverfatives^as unless^— Trey w£^ 
^etaien,vvLiss the Palladium be prefervedi 
that is, 7bis alone is fufficient to prevent 
it. The In-adequate arc expreft by fuch 
Advcrfatives, as altho'— Trdy will be 
taken, alt ho' HeSlor defend it \ that is, 
HeSior's Defence will prove in-effeStual. 

The Names given by the old Gram- 
marians to denote thefe laft Adveriatives, 
appear not fufficiently to exprefs their Na- 
tures {m). They may be better perhaps 
called Adversatives Adequate, and 
In-adequate. 

ANt) thus it is that allDisjUNCttVES; 
that is Conjunctions, which conjoin Sen- 
tences, 

{m) They called them for the moft part, without 
fufficient DiftinSion of their Species, Aioirfothif, or 
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fences, hit not their Meanings, are eithef Ch. IIa 
Simple or Adversative; and that all 
ADVERSATiVEsarecithcr-^^/«/^or Cd?w- 
parativf', or t\{t Adequate ov In^adequate^ 

We fhall finifh this Chapter With a few , 
tnifcellany Obfervations. 

Ik the firil place it may be ob(efved# 
through all the Species of Disjundives^ 
that ihtfame Disjundive appears to havo 
greater or lefs force^ according as the Sub^ 
je£ts» which it disjoins, are more or lefs 
disjoined by Nature* For example, if 
we 6y, Every Number is even, or ddd--^ 
Every Proportion is true, OR^^/^*— nothing 
feems to disjoin more jlrongly than the 
DisjunSiive, becaufe no things aire in Na- 
ture more incompatible than the Subjeds. 
But if we fay, That ObjeSl is a Triangle, 
OR Figure contained under three right lines 
—the (or) in this cafe hardly feems to 
disjoin, or indeed to do more, than di^ 
ft inSlly to expr^fs the Thing, firft by its 
S Name, 
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Ch. IL Name^t and theft by its Definition . So if wa 
fay, That Figure is a Sphere^ or « Ghbif 
OR a Ball — the Disjundive in this cafe, 
tends no farther to disjoin, than as it di« 
ftinguiifhcs the T^^r^/ iVtfxw^x, which be- 
long to ^famt Thing {n). 

Again — the Words, fThen^nd fFhert, 
snd. all others of the £une nature, fuch as, 
JFhenceJFbither, Whenever ^ Where%)erjxjc. 
BMy1>c pn^pcrly called Adverbial Con- 
junctions, becaule they participate the 
nature both of Adverbs and Canjun<9ioo9 

-of Conjun£iwni^ as they conjoin S«itcn- 



{n) The lATtins bad si peculiar Particle fiar this <jcca- 
fion, which they caUed SMisjtm&iva^ a St^disjvfi&ive) 
and that wad Sive. JUxandgr Jhe Paris -, Manfim 
Mmfors^ X'^e Greek"* En Sv feems to anfwer the fame 
tod. Of thefe Particles, Seaiiger thus {pez\^ — Etfm 
ifmen Sukdlsjunltivarum re^e acceptutn ^^ mqtu efum 
tarn plane disjungit, quam DisjunSiiva. Nam DisjunO' 
ti'Oit funt in Contrariis — SubcUsjun^iva autem etiam in 
npnOctarmis^'fedDiverfts'taniimi ut^ jlUxan^er J»i 
Paris. Dc C. L. Lat, c. 170. 
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Ces } of Adverbsy as they denote the At- Ch. IL 
tributes cither of Time^ or of Pkci. - 

AGAiN-*-thefc Adverbial ConjunBionSi 
and perhaps moji. of the Prepofitions (con^ 
trary %o the Charadlcf of accejory Words, 
which have ftriftly no Signification^ but 
when aflociated with other Words) have a 
kind of obfcure Signification, when taken 
alone, by denoting thofe Attributes of 
Time and Place. And hence 'tis, that 
they appeif in Grammar, like Zoophites 
in Nature; a kind of {o) middle Beings^ 
of amphibious charaiSler, which^ by flia- 
rinc; the Attributes of the higher and the 
lower, conduce to link the Whole toge- 
ther (/), 

And 



^toov 5 (pVTov. 'ThemiJL p. 74. Ed. Aid. Sec alfo 
jfri/i. de Animal. Part. p. 93. 1. 10. Ed. SylL 

(p) 'Tis fomewhat furprizing that the politeft and 

moft elegant of the Attic Writers, and PJato above all 

S a tbf 
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Ch, II. AndTo muchfor Conjunctions, their 
Genus, and their Species. 



the reft, fhould have their Works filled with Particles 
of all kinds, and with Conjundions in particidar ; white 
in the modem polite Works, as well of ourfelves as of 
our neighbours, fcaree fuch a Word as a Particle, or 
Conjunfiion is to be found. Is it, that where there is 
Coamiiiott in Ae Meaning j there muft be Words bad to 
eormeU ; but that where the Conne£lion is little or ttone, 
fuch Conne£iives are of little uTe ? That Houfes of Cards, 
whbout cement, may welt anfwer their end, but not 
thofe Houfes, where one would chufe to dwell? Is this 
the Caufe ? or have we attained an Elegance, to the 
Antients unknown ? 

Vinimui adfummamfortima^ &c* 



CHAR 
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CHAP. III. 

Concerning tbofe ConneStives^ called 
Prepofitions. 

PREPOSITIONS by their name exprefs Ch.IIL 
their Place, but not their CharaSier. 
Their Definition will diftinguifh them, 
from the former Connedives. A Pre- 
position is a Part of Speech 9 devoid itfelf 
of Signification^ but fo formed as to unite 
two Words that arejignificant^ and that re- 
fufe to co^alefce or unite\ of themf elves {a). 

This 



{a) The Stoic Name for a Prcpofition was ITfoSf* 
Ttxo^ ZvvSitriAo^^ Prapofttiva ConjunSiioy A Prepofitive 

(pxTkKXif XiXsyclau ifA7y' l^ uv ^ cKPoffAft fUf firai xr»(» 

N^w in what manrifr^ evtn in 0thir applicatims (befides 

the prefcnt) Prepofitions five proof of their Conjun^ive 

Syntax^ we have m^ntiomd alnadf \ whence too the Stoics 

S 3 . tooi 
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Ch.IIL This conncdive Power, (which relates to 
^"^^"■■^ Words only, and not SenUnces) will be bet- 
ter underftood from the following Specu- 
lations. 

Some things co-alefce and unite ^ 
v^* tbemfelves^ others refufe to do fo without 

belp^ and as it were compulfioh. Thus in 
Works of Art, the Mortar and the Stone 
co-alefce of themfelves i but the Wainfcot 
and the Wall not without Nails and Pins* 
In Nature this is more confpicuous. For 
example ; all Quantities, and Qualities co- 
alcfce immediately with their Subftances, 
Thus 'tis we fay, a fierce Lion^ avaJlMoun^ 
iam; ^nd from this Natural Concord of SuS-* 
jeSi and Accident y arifes the Grammatical 
Concord of Sub/iantive and AdjeEiive. In 

like 



took occafum to call them Prepositive Conjtjncti- 
^N^ Jpolkn, X^ JV, C 5. p. 31 3. Yet is this in fafl 
rather a defcriptive Sketchy than a complete Defimtion^ 
fince there are other Conjundions, which are Prepofin 
five as well as thcfe. Sec G^z, Lr. IV. dc Piaepofit* 
J^n/f, I^.XIV, p,983, , 4 
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like manner Aftions co-alefcc with their Ch.III. 
Agents, and Paffions with their Patients. 
Thus 'tis we fay, Alexander conquers i Da^ 
rius is conquered. Nay, as every Energy is 
a kind of Mtedium between its Agent and • 
Patient, the whole three. Agents Energy^ 
and Patient 9 co-alefce with the fame facil- 
. ty; as when \^t(2iy, Alexander conquers Da^ 
rius. And hence, that is from tbefe Modes 
of natural Co-akfcence^ ^vifcs t&e Gramma^ 
ticai Regimen of the Verb by its Nominativey 
and of the Accufative byjts Verb. Farther 
than this. Attributives themfch^es may be 
moft of them charafterized; as when we fay 
of fuch Attributives as ran^ beautifulj learn- 
ed , . he ran fwiftly^ fhe was very beaut if uU 
he was moderately learned, &c. And hence 
the Co-alefcence of tie Adverb with Verbs^ 
Participles, and AdjeSlives. 

The general Conclufion appears to be 
this. ** Those Parts OF Speech UNITE 

** OF THEMSELVES IN GrAMMAR,WH0SB 

•* ORIGINAL Archetypes unite of 

S 4 " THEM- 
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Ch.III. <^ THEMSELVES IN Nature/* Towhich 
we m^y add, as following from what has 
been faid, that t6e great ObjeSis of Natural 
Union ^r^ Substance ^;7^ Attribute. 
Now tho' Subjances naturally co-incide 
with their Attribute^^ yet they abfolutely 
refufe doing fo, one with angtber (^). And 
hence thofe known Maxims in Phyfics, 
that Body is impenetrable j; that tijoo Bqdies 
cannot pojfefs the fame place i that the fame 
Attribute cannot belong to different Sub-^ 
Jtances^ &C* 

From thefe Principles it follows, that 
when we forni a Sentence, the Subjlantive 
without difficulty co-incides with the Kerb^ 
from the natural Co-incidence of iSz^^^?//^^ 
and Energy — The' Sun warmeth. So 
likewife the Energy with the SubjeSiy qu 

which 



{b) Caufa^ propter ^uam dun Subjiantiva nm ponwtt^ 
Jine copuldr, e Philofophid petenda eji : neque inim duofub- 
]fiantialiier unum effe poteji^ ficut Subjiantia et Accidens j| 
iiaque nan dlcasy Cjesar Qato PUONAT^ S(al. i^ 
C^uf* I/in^. Lat. c, J77, 
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which it operates '^-"'---wA'EiMErK the Ch.III. 
Earth. So like wife both Subjlance and 
Energy with their proper Attributes.--^ 
The splendid Sun, — genially warm- 

ETH— THE FERTILE EaRTH. But fup- 

pofc we were defirous to add other Sub- 
ilantives, as for inftance. Air, or Beams. 
How would thefc co-incide, or under what 
Charadler could they be introduced ? Not 
as Nominatives or Accufatives^ for both 
thofe places are already filled; the Nomi- 
native by the Subftance, Sun 5 the Accu- 
sative by the Subftance, Earth. Not as 
Attributes to thcfe laft, or to any other 
thing ; for Attributes by nature they nei-- 
ther are, nor can be made. Here then we 
perceive the Rife and Ufe of Preposi- 
tions. By thefe we conneift thofe Sub- 
ftantives to Sentences, which at the time 
are unable to co-alefce of themf elves . Let 
us affume for inftance a pair of thefe Con- 
neaives. Thro' and, With, and mark 
their EfFedJ: upon the Subftances here men- 
tioned, fhej^len^id St4n with his Beams 

genially 
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Ch.III. genially warmetB tuko* the Air the fertile 
Earth. The Sentence, as before, remains 
intire and one ; the Subjiantives required 
are both introduced ^ and not a Word, 
which was there before, is detruded from 
its proper place. 

It muft here be obferved that moft, if 
not all Prepofitions feem originally formed 
to denote the Relations of Fl ace {c). The 
reafon is, this is that grand Relation, which 
Bodies or natural Subjiances maintain at all 
times one to another, whether they are 
contiguous or remote, whether in motion, 
or at reft. 

• It may be faid indeed that in the Con-- 
tinuity of Place they form this Universe 

or 



•(f) Omne corpus aut movetur aut quiefcit : quare opui 
fust aUqud mta^ qua TO^ IIO T" ftgnifkareU fiue ejfet 
inter duo extrema, inter qua nwtus fit, fiue effet in oitero 
extremoruniy in quibusfit quies. Hinc.elidemus Prapofitio' 
nis^Jfentialem definiiionem. Seal, dc Cauf. Ling. Lat. 
c. 152. 
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or VISIBLE Whole, and are made as Ch.III. 
muc^ ONEby that general Conaprchenlion, 
as is confiftent with their feveral Natures, 
and fpecific Diftiirdtions. Thus 'tis wc 
have Prcpofitions to denote the contiguous 
Relation of Body, as when we fay, Caius 
walked WITH tf Staffi the Statue Jioodxj'^oJi 
a Pedejiali the River ran over a Sandi 
others for the detached Relation, as when 
we fay. He is going to Italy *j the San is 
rifen above the Hills i thefe Figs came 
^ROM Turky. So as to Motion and Rejl, 
only with this difference, that here the Pre- 
pofition varies its character with the Verb. 
Thus if we fay, that Lamp bangs from 
the Ceiling, the Prepofition, Fr om, affumes 
a Charadler of ^ie/cence. But if we fay, 
that Lamp is falling from the Ceiling, the 
Prepofition in fuch cafe affumes a Charac^ 
ter of Motion. So in Milton, 

-^Tofuppart uneafie Steps 
Over the burning Marie — ^Par, L^ L 

Here over denotes Motion, 

Again 
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Ch.III. Again-. 

•—'He'— with looks of cordial Love 
Hung OVER her enamour' d — Par. L.IV. 

» 

Here over denotes Reji. 

But though the original ufe of Prepofi- 
tions was to denote the Relations of PlacCj 
they could not be confined to this Office 
only. They by degrees extended them- 
felves to Subjedls incorporeal, and came to 
denote Relations, as well intelleSluaU as 
local. Thus, becaufe in Place he, who is 
above, has commonly the advantage over 
him, who is below^ hence we transfer over 
and UNDER to Dominion and Obedience \ oli 
. z King we fay, Ae ruled over bis People^, 
of a common Soldier, he ferved under 
Juch a General. So too we fay, with 
Thought; without Attention; thinking 
over 2l Subjedt; under Anxiety ; from Fear; 
outofljovt'y through Jezloufy, &c. AH 
which inftances, with many others of like 

kind, 
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kind, (hew that the/ry? W^rds of Men, ChJII. 
like their^fy? Ideas^ had an immediate re« 
fcrence Xofenfible ObjeSis^ and that in after 
days, when' they began to difcera with 
their IntelleEt^ they took thofe Words, 
which they found already made, and 
transferred them by metaphor to intellect 
tual Conceptions, There is indeed no 
Method to exprefs new Ideas, but cither 
this of Metaphor^ or that of Coining new 
Words^ both which have been pra(ftifed 
by Philofophers and wife Men, accord-^ 
ing to the nature, and exigence of the oc- 
cafion (^). 

In 



(^ Among the Words new coined we may aicribc 
to Anaxagoras^ *OfA0i0fd.i^fix ; to Plato, IToiotw ; to 
Ci£^ro, ^alitasi to Artftotley 'Evlf A£X«'« ; to the 

Stoics^ *0-/Tjf, xff«rK, and many others. Among 

the Words transferred by Metaphor from common to 
fpecial Meanings, to the Platonics we may afcribe 'iJia ; 
to the Pythagoreans and Peripatetics, Kocmyooioc^ and 
KxTTiyo^iTv ; to the Stoics, KaraATj^/iS, uttoAwiJ'K, xa- 
fiwxoy . to the Pyrrhoni/is, "EJen, hSixj^rXi, Imx^u^ 
ice. 

And 
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ChJII. * In the foregoing ttfe of Prcpofitlons, 
we have fcen how they are applied x«t» 
tre^Satiif, by way of Juxfa-pojtion^ thati* 
to fay, where they are prefixt to a Word, 

with- 



And here I cannot but obferve, that he who pretends 
to difcufs the Sendtnents of any one of thefe Pbilofo- 
phers, pr even to cite and tranfhtte him (exeept in trite 
and obvious Sentences) without accurajtely knowing th.e 
Greek Tongue in general j the nice differences of many 
Words apparently iynonynsous ; the peculiar Stile of the 
Author whoni he prefumes to handle ) the new coined 
Words, and new Significations given to old Words, 
Ufed by fucb Author, and his Sed } the whole Philo" 
fophy of fucb Se£l, together with the Connexions and 
Dependencies of its fcveral Parts, whether Logical, 
Ethical, or Phyfical^^-^He, I fay, that, without thii 
previous preparation, attempts what I have faid, will 
Iboot in the dark } will be liable to perpetual blunders; 
will explain, and praife, and cenfure merely by chance) 
and though he may poflibly to Fools appear as a wife 
Man, will certainly among the Wife ever pals for a 
Fool. Such a Man's Intellefi comprehends antient 
Philofophy, as'his Eye coipprchends a diftant Profpefi* 
He may fee perhaps enough, to know Mountains from 
Plains, and Seas from Woods ; but for an^ accurate dif« 
cernment of particulars, and their charafler, this with* 
but farther helps 'tis impoilible he 0iould attain^ 
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Without becoming a Part of it. But they Ch.III. 
may be ufed alfo zar€c trvv&^ii^, by way of'' 
Campofitkn^ that is, they may be prefixt to 
a Word, fo as to become a real Part of 
it {e). Thus in Greek we have ^E'7r!s'ec(r6ou, 
in Latin, Infefhgere, in Engltfh, tO TJnder^ 
ftand* So alfo, to foretell to overaSi^ to 
Undervalue, to outgo, &c. and in Greek and 
Latin, other Inftances innumerable. In 
this cafe the Prepofitions commonly trans- 
fufc fomething of their own Meaning into 
the Word^ with which they are compound- 
ed ; and this imparted Meaning in moft 
inftances will be found ultimately refolv- 
able into feme of the Relations of Place, 
(/) as ufed either in {improper or metapho^ 
rical acceptation. 

Lastly, 



{e) See Ga%. Gram. L. IV. Gap. de Praepofitione* 

(/) For examples let us fuppofe forae given Space. 
£ & Ex fignify out of that Space ; Per, through itj 
from beginning to end ^ In> within it ; Sub, under it. 
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Ch.IIL Lastly, there arc times, when Prepo-< 
fitions totally lofe their conncdlive Nature, 

being 



Hence then E and PfiR In coippodtion augment ; Enor^ 
mis^ fomething not fimply big, but big in exccfs ; feme* 
thing got out of thi ruk^ and btyond the meafure j Dkoj 
to fpeak'y Edico, to fpeak out', whence Edi^um an Edi^y 
fomething fo eScAuzUy fpoken, as all are fuppofed t^ 
hear, and all to obey. So Terence^ 

i>icOj Edico wA/>— Eun* V. 5. 20. 

which (as Donatus tells us in his Comment) is ail 
"'Augno-jf, Pari J to fpeak \ Effari, to fpeak eut — henc« 
Effatumy an Axiom, or fclf-evident Propofition, fome- 
thing addi^efled as it were to all men, and calling for 
univcrfal Affent. C/V. Acad. 11. 29. Permagnus, Per" 
utilisy great throughout, ufeful through every part* 

On the contrary. In and Sub diminifh and leiTen. 
Injtiflus, IniquuSy unjtift^ inequitable, that lies within 
Juftice and Equity, that reaches not fo far, that falls 
Jhort of them-, Suhniger, hlackijh; Subrubicundus, red-^ 
dijh ; tending to black, and tending to. red, but yet 
under the ftandard, and below perfcAion. 

Emxf originally figntiied to take away \ hence it came 

to ftgnify to huy^ becaufe he, who buys, takes away 

his purchafc. Inter, Between^ implies Difcontinu^ 

4 . ance. 
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being converted into- Adverbs, and ufed in Ch.III. 
Syntax accordingly. . Thus Horner^ 

^-^ And Earth fmird all around^ 

IX. T. 362* 

But of this we have fpoken in i preceding 
Chapter [g). One thing we muft how- 
ever obfcrve, before we finifli this Chap- 
ter, which is, that whatever we may be 
told of Cases in modern Languages, 
there are in fa6t no fuch things ; but their 
force and power is expreft by two Me- 
thods, 



ance^ for in things continuous there can nothing lie 
between. From thefe two comes, Interimo^ to kill^ 
that is to fay, to take a Man away in the midft of Life^ 
by making a Difcontinuance of his vital Energy. So alfo 
Perimoj to kill a Man, that is to fay, to take him away 
thoroughly 5 for indeed what more thorough taking 
away can well be fuppofed ? The Greek Verb, ' Avaij erv, 
and the Englijh Verb, To take off, feem both to carry 
the fame allufion. And thus 'tis that Prepofitions be- 
come Parts of other Words. 

[g] See before p. 205. 

T 
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Ch.III. thods, cither by Situation^ er by Prepo/l^ 
tions ; the Nominative and Accufdtive Cafes 
by Situation; the reft^ by Prepofitions. 
£ut this we (hall make the Subjed of a 
Chapter by itfelf concluding here our In- 
quiry concerning Prepoiitions. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. iV. 

, Concerning Cafes. 

AS Cases, tor at leaft their various Ch.IV^. 
Powers, depend on the knowledge 
partly oiNouns^ partly of Verbsj ind partly 
of Prepofitions ; they have been referved, 
till thofe Parts of Speech had been ex- 
jitniiied and difcUfred, and are for that 
rea(bn made the Subjed of fb late a Chap- 
tcr> as the prefent* 

There ii*e "Ho Cases in the riioderh 
Languages, except a few among the ^r/- 
mitive Pronouns ^ fuch as I, and Me ; Je, 
and Md Y i and the . Englijh Genitive^ 
formed by the addition df s, as when 
from Lion^ We fofm Lion's ; froth Shipf 
Ship's. From this defeS however we may 
be enabled to difcover in fome inflances 
what a Cafe is, the PeripArqfis, which flip- 
T 2 plies 
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Ch.IV. plies its place, being the Cafe (as It were) 
unfolded. Thus Equiis anali^ed into Du 
Cieva/, Of the Horfe ; Equo into Au Che- 
valy To the Horfe • And hence we fee 
that the Genitive and Dative Cases 
imply the joint Powfr of :a Noun and a 
Prepq/itiony the Genitive's Prepofttion be- 
ing Af Dcy ot Exy the Dative's Pq6pQ&- 
tioa being Ady or F^rfus^: 

We have not this ailiA^nce as( to i^ 
Accusative, which in mo4crnLangu^€;s 
(a few inftances excepted), is only knowp 
from its pofition, that is to fay, by being 
fubfequent to its Verb, in the collocation 
of the words. 

The Vocative we pafs over, f^m. its 
littl? ufe, being not only unknown ta^hjC 
modern Languages, but often in thp.an- 
tient being fupplied by the Nominative. 

The Ablative likewife was ufed by 

- t ^ ^ .. .• ■. 

the Romans only.j a Cafe they feem to have 

adopted 
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^n 



adopted to ajfociate with their Prepofitions^ Ch.IV* 
as they had deprived their Genitive andZ)^- 
tive of that privilege ; a Cafe certainly not 
neceiTary, becaufe the Greeks do as well 
without it, and becaufe with the Romans 
tlhemfelves 'tis frequently undiftingui£hed. 

There remains the Nominative, 
which whether it were a Cafe or no, was 
rtiuch difputed by the Antients. The Peri^ 
^atetics held it to be no Cafe^ and likened 
the Noun, in this its primary and original 
Form, to a perpendicular Line, fuch for 
Example, as the line A B. 
^ ^ B 




The Variations from the Nominative, they 
confidered as if A B were to fall from its 
perpendicular, as for- example, to A C, or 
A D. Hence then they only called thefe 
Variations, HTilEEIs:, Casus, Cases, or 
T 3 Fal- 
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^hJV. Fallings. The Stoics on the contrary, 
and the Grammarians with them, made the 
Nominative a C A s e alfp. Words they con- 
fidercd (as.it were) to fall from the Mind, 
or dtfpvrjive Ip acuity. Now when a Noim 
fell thence in its primary Form^ they then 
called it IITXISIS OPeH, Casus rec- 
tus, Afl ERECT, or PPJIIQHT CaSE Of 

Fallinq, fuph as A 6, ai>d by ^is name 
they diftinguiflhed the Nominative. When 
it fell from the Mind under any of its varia^ 
tfonSf as for exanjple in the forn^ of a Geni-- 
tive, a Dative, or the like, fuch variations 
they called nXXlSEIS nAAFIAI, Ca^ 

SUS OBLIQUI, OBLIQUE CaSES, Or SIDE- 
LONG FaLLINOS (fijchas AC, or AD) in 
oppofitipn to the other (that js AB) which 
was ere<ft and perpendicular {a). Hence 
too Grammarians called the Method pf 
enumerating the various Cafes of a I^Qun^ 
fCAIi^IS, Pecj-inatiO| a Declension, 

it 



(a) §cc Jmmon. \n Libr. dc Intcrpr. p. 33. 
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it being a fort of progrejjhe Defcentfrom Ch.IV. 
the Noun^s upright Form thro* its various 
declining Forms^ that i$» a Defcent from 
AB, to AC, AD, (^e. 

Of thcfc Cases wc (hall treat but of 
four, that is to fay, the Nominative, 
the Accusative, the Genitive, and 
the Dative. 

It has been faid already in the pre-* 
ceding Chapter, that the great Objeds of 
natural Union are Substance and At- 
tribute. Now from this Natural Con^ 
cord Mifcs the Logical Concord of Subject 
and Predicate, and the Grammatical 
Concord^fSv^sT ACTIVE and Attribu- 
tive {&). Thcfe Concords in Speech 
produce Propositions and Sentences, 
^s tlut previous Concqrd in Nature 
produces natural Beings, This being 
T 4 admitted. 



% w *>■ I 



(b) See before, p. 264. 
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Cb.IV. admitted, we proceed by obferving, that' 
when a Sentence is , regular and orderly. 
Natures Subjiancey the Logiciafis Subje&i 
and the Grammariaris Subftantive are all 
denoted by that Cafe, which we call the 
Nominative. For example, G^sar 
fugnaty JEs Jingitury DoMUS adificatur^ 
We may remark too by the way, that the^ 
CharaSier of this Nominative may be learnt 
from its Attributive. The Aftion implied 
mpi4gnat,.{hcws its Nominative Omsar 
to be an Adtive efficient Caufe; the Paflion 
implied in fngitm\ ihews its Nominative 
iEs fo be a Paffive Subjeft,* as does the 
Paflion in adificatur prove Domus to be 
an Effed. 

As therefore every Attributive would 
as far as poflible conform itfelf to its Sub- 
ftantive, fo for this reafon, when it has 
Cafes, it imitates its Subftantive, and ap-* 
pears as a Nominative alfo. So we find it 
in fuch inftances as-— Cicero eji elo- 

Q3JEN9; VlTIUM eJi TURPE; HoMO 5? 
4 . . ANIMAL, 
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AmMAL,/&c. . When it has no Cafes; Ch.lV* 
(as happens with Verbs) it is forced to 
content itfelf with fuch affimilations as it 
has, thofe of Number and Perfon * ; . as 
when we fay, Cicero loquitur ; nos- 
LOQUiMUR-s Homines loquuntur. 

From what has been faid, we may 
make the following obfervations — that as 
there can be no Sentence without a Sub^ 
fiantive^ fo that Subftantive, if the Sen*. 
t/ence be regular y is always denoted by a: 
Isfominative — that on this occafion all the 
Attributives, that have Cafes , appear as 
l^omitkitives alfo— that there may be a re- 
gular and perfect Sentence without any of^ 
the other Cafes, but that without one Nomiy^ 
native at leaji, this is utterly impoflible. 
Hence therefore we form its Characfter and 
Defcription — the Nominative is rhitf^ 
Cafe, without which there can be no regu^ 

lar 



c * What fort of Number and Perfon Verbs havcj fee 
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Ch.IV. lar {c) ahdperfeSt Sentence. Wc are novr 
to fearch after another Cafe. 



When the Attributive in any Sentence 
is fbme Verb denoting ASiion, wc may be 
aiTured the principal Subjiantive is fbme 
aStive efficient Caufe. $o we may call 
Achilles and Lyjippus in fuch Sentences as 
Achilles vulneravity Lyjippus fecit. But 
though this be evident and clearly under- 
ftood, the Mind is ftill infujpence^ and finds 
its conception incomplete. Action, it well 
knows, not only requires fome Agents but 
it mufl have a SubjeSi alfo ta work on, and 
it mufk produce fome EffeSl. 'Tis then to 
denote one of thefe (that is, the SubjeSl 
or the EffeSi) that the Authors of Lan- 
guage 



{c) We have added regular as well as perfeSf^ becaufe 
there may be irregular Sentences, which may be ferfe& 
without a Nomnative. Of this kind arc all Sentences, 
made out of thofe Verbs, called by the Stoia Uafoc- 
eufA^difAUtci or nu^oatxrnyopfiiJt^xTQi, fuch as Dux^txrei 
y,iroi^^Kii9 Sccratem fo^itet^ icc. Scte. before, f, i8o» 
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guage have dcftined the Accusative. Ch.IV, 
Achilles vulneravit Hector em — ^herc the 
Accufative denotes the Subjedt. Lyfippus 
fecit STATU AS-— here the Accufative 
denotes the £fFe<fl. By thefe additional 
Explanations the Mind becomes fatisfied^ 
and the Sentences acquire a Perfedion, 
which before they wanted* In whatever 
other manner, whether figuratively, or 
with Prepofitions, this Cafe may have 
been ufed, its firft deflination feems to 
have been that here mentioned, and hence 
therefore we fliall form its Character and 
Defcription— THE Accusative is that 
Cafe^ which to an efficient Nominative and 
4 Verb of ABion fubjoins either the EffeSi 
or thepaffive Subje£l. We have ftill left 
the Genitive and the Dative^ which wc 
iovefligate^ as follows. 

It has been faid in the preceding Chap^ 
ter {d)y that when the Places of the iVb- 

minativ& 

' '• '" " " " """" " ' ' ^.1.. I. ■ I ■ >■ . i j f I 

(rf) Sec before, p. 5165, 
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ChJV.. minative and the Accufative are fillejd by 
proper Subftantives, other Subftantivcs are 
annexed by the help oiFrepoftHoris. Now, 
though this be fo far true in the modern 
Languages, that (a yery few inflances ex- 
cepted) they know no other method ; yet 
is not the ruk of equal latitude with re- 
lpe<ft to the Latin or Greeky ancj that from 
rcafons which we arc about. to offer. . 

, /Among the various Relations of Sub- 
ftantives denoted by Prcpofitions, there 
appear to be two principal ones ;. and thefe. 
are; the TCerm or Fointy which fomething 
commences from, and the TC^rm or PoinU 
which fomething tends xo; , Thefe Re- 
lations the Greeks and Latins ^ thought of 
fp great importance, as to diftinguiih thenij, 
when they occurred, by peculiar Termina- 
tions of their own^ which expreft their 
force, without the help of a Ffepojiti^n. 
Now^tis here we behold the Rife of the 
antient Genitive, and Dative, the Geni- 
TivE being formed to exprefs all Relations 
.• com-^ 
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tommencing from ///^j^^j the Dative, ChJV, 
all Relations t (tiding to iff elf. Of this 
,dierc can be no ftrongcr proof, than the 
Analyfis of thefe Cafes in the modern 
Languages, which we have mentioned 
already (^). 

' • - < 

. . 'Tis on theie principles that they fay in 

Greek — Aei^a/ 20T, lih^i^i £01, Of 

thee I ajky To thee I give ^ The rcafon 

4$*^ in roqycfts the perfon requeftcd is one 

•wfeom fomething is expedted from y in 

4Qnations» , the perfon prefented, is one 

.Mchom fomething pafles to. So again-^ 

,(/)' XUveiiiTe^i x/fltf, Vi> Pi^e ofSt/fne. Stoqc 

was the p^ljve SubjeA, and thus it appears 

in the Genitive^ as being, the Termfrom^ 

or out flf iifhich. , • Even in ^atin^ whene 

the 5yntax is more formal and flrid, we 

read— • 

Implentur 



{e) See before, p. 275, 276. 

(/) Xf u<rou w"f7roii3/x£yof, i^ IxipxA^^ made of Gold 
and Ivory. So Tap Paufanias of the Olympian Jupitery 
L, V. p. 400. See alfo Horn. Iliad. Z. 574. 
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Implentur veteris Baccbh pingutfyuefe^ 
rina. Virg. 

The old Wine and Venifon were the funds 
or ftorcs, of or from which they were 
filled. Upon the fame principles, Xiim tJ 
vloLToq^ is a Phrafe in Greek ; and, Je bois 
de PeaUf a Phrafc in French^ as much as 
to fay, Itakefome or a certain part, from 
or OUT OF a certain nobole. 

When we meet in Language fuch Ge- 
nitives as the Son of a Father i the Father 
of a Soni the FiBure of a Painter i the 
Painter of a Picture, 6cc; thefe are all 
Relatives, and therefore each of them 
reciprocally a Term or Point to the pther» 
FROM or OUT OF which it derives its Ef 
fence, or at leaft its IntelleSiion {£). 

The 



{g) All Relatives arc (aid to reciprocate, or mutually 
infer each other, and therefore they ar^ often exprcft 
by this Cafe, that is to fay, the Genitive, Thus Ari- 
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The Dative, as it implies Tendency to, Ch.IV. 
is employed among its other ufes to denote 
the Final Cause, that being the Caufc 
U which all Events, not fortuitous, may be 
faid to tend, 'Tis thus ufed in the follow-- 
ing inftances, among innumerable others. 



-T iBi fuaveis dadala tellus 



Submit tit fores"^ Lucret. 

TiBi brachia contrahit ardens 
Scorpios—^ Virg. G. I. 

——Tib I ferviat ultima Thule. 

Ibid. 

And fo much for Cases, their Origin 
and Ufe 5 a Sort of Forms, or Termina- 
tions, 



om ShX^ Sivvira iix^^ t^ o Jf^Trorii; JsAk Jco-^c* 
T'Ai ><iyir»i Sivai, }^ to iiTcXdcMv rifAt(rs^ SitrXinov^ 
i^ ro nf*i(nj iivXnir^ ?/a«tv. Omnia veroj quafunt ad 
idiquid^ referuKtur ad ea, qua reciprocantur. Ut fervus 
didtur dominifirvus i et dominusj fervi dominus ; fiecmn 
dupluMy dimidii duplum\ it dimidium^ dupli dimidium. 
Categor. C. VII. 
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Ch.IV. tions, which we could not well pafs over, 
*'*'"^^^ from their great importance (i6) both in 
the Greek and Latin Tongues i but which 
however, not being among the Eflcntials 
of Language, and therefore not to be 
/ound in many particular Languages, can 
be hardly faid to fall within the limits oi 
our Inquiry. 



(/>) Annon et illud obfervatione dignum (licet nobis miH 
dernis fpiritis rwnmhilredundat) amiquas Linguas» pk* 
nas declinationumy cafuuniy cortjugationum^ it JimiUum fu* 
iffe\ modernas, his fere deftitutas^ pturima per prapofe- 
tiones et verba auxUiaria fegnitir eicpedire ? Sane faciK 
quis conjiciat (utcunque nobis ipjiplaceamus) ingenia pri- 
orum iecalorum noftris fuiiFe multo acutiora et fubtili- 
ora. Bacon, de Augm, Scient. VI. i. 



CHAP. 
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C H A P. V. 

Concerning InterjeSlions — Recapitulation-^ 
Conclufion. 

BESIDES the Parts of Speech before Ch- V* 
mentioned, there remains the In- 
terjection, Of this Kind among the 
Greeks are *£t, Osu, '*'Ao &c. among the 
Latins^ Ah I Heu! Heil &c. among the 
Engli/h, Ah! Alas! Fie! &c. Thefc 
the Greeks have ranged among their Ad- 
verbs ; improperlyi if We confider the Ad- 
verbial Nature, which always co-incides 
with fome Verb, as its Principal, and to 
which it always ferves in the charader of 
an Attributive. Now In tE ejections 
cO'incide with ndPart of Speech ^ but are ei^ 
ther uttered alone ^ or elfe thrown into a Sen^ 
fence, without altering its Fornii either ifi 
Syntax or Signijicatic^n. The Latins feem 
therefore to have done bfetter in ^ fcpa- 

rating 

t Fid, Servium j^ MneidXll. v. 486* 

u 
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Ch. V- rating them by themfelves, and giving 
them a name by way of diftindion from 
the reft. 

Should it be afk'd, if not Adverbs, 
what then arc they ? It may be anfwered, 
not fo properly Parts of Speech, as adven- 
titious Sounds j certain Voices of Na- 
ture, rather than Voices of -^r/, expref- 
iing thofe Paflions and natural Emotions, 
which fpontancoufly arife in the human 
Soul, upon the View or Narrative of in- 
terelling Events (a). 

** Anb 



(a) Interjectiones a Gracis ad Athertia refi- 
runtu^^ at que eos fequitur etiam Boethius* Et re£fe qui- 
dem de iis^ quando atfum regunL Sid quando cratmi 
folum inferuntur^ ut nota affe3u^ vtht fufpirii aut me- 
tusy vlx videniur 4id dajjem ali^am pirtinen^ ui qua 
f^ AT VK ALES Jint NOT^ ; «/3», aliarum vocuM injlar^ 
etc injiituto ftgnificenu VofT. de Ar>al. L^ I. c. i. In- 
terjection/? Vox offe^um mentii fignificant^ ac citra 
vivhl opem fententiam lompUm. Ibid. c. 3. Reftat daf- 
fium extrema^ Interjectio. Hujus appellatio non 

5 ^/&M- 
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" And thus we have found that all Ch. V. 

« Words ARE EITHER SIGNIFICANT BY 

** THEMSELVES, OR ONLY SIGNIFICANT, 

U 2 *' WHEN 



ftmiltterfe babet ac ConjunSfioms* Nam cum hac dicatur 
Conjun£fioy quia conjungat ; Interje£fio tamen^ non quia 
interjacetj ftd quia interjicitur, nwten accefiu Nee tamen 
de icrla, ejus g/?, ut interjiciatur j cum perfe compleatfen" 
ientiamy nee raro ab ea incipiat oratio. Ibid. L. IV. 
c. 18. Interjectionem mn eje partem Orationisfa 
ojiendo : ^uod naturale ejij idem eji apud Qmnes : Sed ge^ 
mitus ^ figna latitia idemfunt apud omnes : Sunt igitur 
naturales. Si vera naturaUsy non funi partes^ Orationis. 
Nam ea partes^ fecundum Arijlotelem^ ex inftituto^ non 
naturoj debent conjiare* InterjeSiionem Graci Aduerbiis 
adnu/nerant ; fedfalfo. Nam neque^ &c. San<Sl. Miner. 
L. L c. 2. Interjectionem Graci inter Adverbia 
ponuntj quoniam hac quoque vel adjungltur verbis^ vet 
verba ei fubaudiuntur. Ui fi dicam-^^F^px ! quid vi- 
deo'? — vel per fe — Papa ! — etiamji'non addatur^ Miror; 
habet infe ipftus verbi Jignificationem, ^a res maxime 
fecit Romanarum artium Scriptores feparatim banc partem 
ab Adverbiis accipere; quia videtur affe&um*babere infefe 
Verbis et plenam motus animi Jignificationemy etiamft non 
addatur Verbum^ demonjirare. Inter je^io tamen nonfolum 
ilia J qua dicunt Grmci tr^irMxa-f^oVy ftgnijicat ; fedetiam 
voces f qua cujufcunqu^ pajjionis animi pulfu per exclama* 
tionem inttrjiciuntur. Prifc. L. XV. 
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F^'T' " WHEN Associated — that tbofe Jigni" 
^ Jicant by themf elves y denote either Sub- 
«^ STANCES d?r Attributes, tf^^i^r^r^//- 
** led for that reafon Substantives and 
" Attributive s — that the Subftantives 
" are either Nouns or Pronouns — that 
*' /i6^ Attributives are eitherFRiMAKY 
" or Secondary — that the Primary At- 
*' tributives are eitherY'EKi&Sy Partici- 
*' PLEs, ^r Adjectives; the Secondary ^ 
•' Adverbs — Again, that the Parts of 
*' Speech 9 only fgnif cant when affociated, are 
" either Definitives or Connectives 
^^ — that the Definitives are either Arti- 
" cuLAR, or Pronominal — and that 
*^ the ConneStives are eitherVKZVosiTio^^ 
" d?r Conjunctions." . . 

And thus have we refolved Language, 
AS A Whole into its constituent 
Parts, which was the firft thing, that we 
propofed, in the courfe of this Inquiry (^). 

But 

{b) Sec before, p. 7. 
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But now as we conclude, methinks ICh. V. 
hear feme Objedlor, demanding with an 
air of pleafantry, and ridicule — '' Is there 
*' nojpeaking then without all this trouble ? 
*^ Do we not talk every one of us, as well 
" unlearned, as learned i as well poor Pea-- 
" fants, as profound Philofophers ?" We 
may anfwcr by interrogating on our part 
— Do not thofe fame poor Peafants ufe 
(he Levar and the Wedge, and many 
other Inftrumpnts, with much habitual 
readinefs ? And yet have they any con- 
ccptioij of thofe Geometrical Principles, 
from which thofe Machines derive their 
Efficacy and Force ? And is the Ignorance 
of thefe Peafants, a reafon for others to 
remain ignorant ; or to render the Subjedt 
a leis becoming Inquiry ? Think of Ani- 
mals, and Vegetables, that occijr every 
day — of Time, of Place, and of Motion 
— of Light, of Colours, and of Gravita- 
tion — of our very Senfes and Intelledl, 
by which we perceive every thing elfe-r? 
U 3 That 
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Ch. V. That they are, wc all know, and arc 
perfedly fatisficd'— What they are, is 
a Subje(3: of much obfcurity and doubt. 
Were we to rejeft this laft Queftion, be- 
caufe we are certain of the firft, we fliould 
banifli all Philpfophy at once oi|t of the 
\5r0rld {c). 

But a graver Objedtor now accofts us. 
M JF&at X^^y^ ^^) ^^ '^^ Utility? 
f' Whence the Profit, where the Gain?'- 
Every Science whatever (we may an- 
fwer) has its Ufe. Arithmetic is excel- 
lent 



£>c0&rH ^'^p T»Te()V TO juiiv ftvat }/vi$p»/aov 9^ avap^/Acx- 
Toi;* Tif, J« wore irtv aurwy » «Via, T«y j/aX|irwT»T«» 
c^aSwa*. "En Je ii r\ rm towtwv xJ n tJ'UJ^^* to 
^Ev J'ap iivxi Ti Tigv 4'^PC^''9 J^v^ftiiAWTaToy hJ ^avt- 
{icoTaToy' Ti' tfi "sroTi Efiv, « poiiiw HLxroLfjioAit^, 
'AAfJav^. *AP^oL Jiff J ^;c?>> ^'« P« '4?' 
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lent for gauging of Liquors ; Geometry, Ch. V. 
for meafuring of Eftates ; Aftronomy, for 
making of Almanacks ; and Grammar 
perhaps, for drawing of Bonds and Con- 
veyances* 

Thus much to the Sordid — If the 
Liberal zfk for fomething better than this, 
we may anfwer and afliire them from the 
beft authorities, that every Exercife of the 
Mind upon Theorems of Science, like 
generous and manly Exercife of the 
Body, tends to call forth and ftrengthen 
Nature's original Vigour. Be the Sub- 
je<S itfelf immediately lucrative or not, 
the Nerves of Reafon are braced by the 
mere Employ, and we become abler Ac- 
tors in the Drama of Life, whether our 
Part be of the bufier, or of the fedater 
kind. 

U 4 PERHAPS 
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Ch. V. Perhaps too there is a Pleafureeven in 
Science itfelfj diftindl from any End, to 
which it may be farther conducive. Are 
not Health and Strength of Body defirable 
for their own fakes, tljo' we happen not 
t© be fated either for Porters or Draymen ? 
And have not Heahh and Strength of 
Mind their intrinftc Worth alfo, tho' not 
condemned to the low drudgery of fordid 
Emolument ] Why fhould there not be 
a Good (could we have the Grace to re- 
cognize it) in the mere Energy of our In- 
telleSly as much as in Energies of lower 
degree ? The Sportfman believes there is 
Good in his Chace ; the Man of Gaiety, 
in his Intrigue ; even the Glutton, in his 
Meal. We may juftly afk of thefe, why 
they purfue fufb things ; but if they an- 
fwer, they purfue tbenij becaufe they are 
pooD, 'twould be folly to afk them- far- 
ther, WHY they PURSUE what is Goon, 
ft might .well in fuch pafe be replied on 
? theif 
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their behalf (how ftrange foever it may Ch. V. 
at firft appear) that if there was notfome^ 
thing Good, which was in no reJpeSi use- 
ful, even things ufeful themf elves could not 
pojfibly have exijience. For this is in fa(ft 
no more than to aiTert, that Tome things 
are Ends, fome things are Means, and 
that if there were no Ends, there could 
be of courfe ^lo Means. 

It fliould feem then the Grand Queftion 
was, WHAT is Good — that is to fay, 
what is that which is dejirable^ not for 
fomething elfe^ but for itfelfy for whe- 
ther it be the Chace, or the Intrigue, or 
the Meal, may be fairly queftioned, fince 
Men in each inftance are far from being 
agreed. 

In the mean time 'tis plain from daily 
experience, there are infinite Pleafures, 
Amufements, and Diverfions, fome for 
. Summer, others for Winter \ feme for* 

Country, 
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Ch. V. Country, others for Town ; (bme, eafy, 
indolent and foft ; others, bd^ous, ac- 
tive, and rough; a multitude div^rfified to 
every tafle, and v^hich for the time are 
enjoyed as perfect Good, without a 
thought of any Endy that may be farther 
obtained. Some Objefts of this kind are at 
times fought by all men, excepting alone 
that contemptible Tribe, who, from a 
love to the Means of life wholly forget- 
ting its End, are truly for that reafon 
called Mijersy or Miferable. 

If there be fuppofed then a Plcafure^ 
a Satisfadion, a Good, a Something valu- 
able for its felf without view to any thing 
farther, in fo many Objefts of the Jub-- 
ordinate kind ; fliall we not allow the fame 
praife tothey«i$//w^ of allObjedtsI* Shall 
THE Intellect alone feel no pleafures 
in its Energy y when we allow them to the 
grofleft Energies of Appetite, and Senfe ? 
Or if the Reality of all Pleafures and Goods 

were 
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were to be controverted, may not the Jfc- Ch. V. 

telkSiual Sort be defended, as rationally as 
any of them ? Whatever may be urged, in . 
behalf of the reft (for we are not now- 
arraigning them) we may fafely affirm q£ 
Intellectual Good, that 'tis " the 
•* Good of that Part, which is moft ex- 
*' cellent within us ; that 'tis a Good ac- 
'* commodated to all Places and Times ; 
*^ which neither depends on the will of 
'* others, nor on the affluence of external 
** Fortune ; that 'tis a Good, which de- 
** cays not with decaying Appetites, but 
** often rifes in vigour, when thofe are no 
*' more (//)." 

There is a Difference, we muft own, 
between this IntelleSiualYixtuty arid Moral 
Virtue. Moral Virtue, from its Em- 
ployment, may be called more Human, 

as 



{d) See Vol.1, p. 115, 120, &c. 
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Ch. V. as it tempers our Appetites td the pufpofes 
of human Life. But Intellectual 
Virtue may be furely called more Di- 
vine, if we confider the Nature and Sub* 
limity of its End, 

Indeed for Moral Virtue j as it is al- 
moft wholly converfant about Appetites, 
and AfFedions, either to reduce the natural 
ones to a proper Mean, or totally to expel 
the unnatural and vitious, 'twould be im- 
pious to fuppofe the Deity to have oc- 
cafion for fuch an Habit, or that any 
work of this kind fliould call for his at- 
tention. Yet God Is, and Lives. So 
we are aflured from Scripture it felf. 
What then may we fuppofe the Divine 
Life to be? Not a Life of Sleep, as 
Fables tell us of Endymion. If we may 
be allowed then to conjefture with a be- 
coming reverence, what more likely, than 
A perpetual Energy of the purest 
Intellect about the first, all- 
comprehensive 
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COMPREHENSIVE OBJECTS OF InTEL- Ch. V. 
LECTION, WHICH OBJECTS ARE NO 
OTHER THAN THAT INTELLECT IT- 
SELF ? For in pure Intellection it 
holds the reverie of all Senfation, that 

THE PERCEIVER AND ThING PER- 
CEIVED arc ALWAYS ONE AND THE 
SAME ((?)• 

TWAS 



^ari a^irn ^ HSioq* 9»^\)t Si rov ^eov hvm ^Zov 

uTToio^ii rS 0fw' TOT TO ydp O eEOI. Tm 
fxijoi Tfl? <pufl- A'. ^\ 'Tis remarkable in Scripture 
that God is peculiarly characterized as A Living 
God, in oppofition to all falfe and imaginary Deities, 
of whom fome had no pretenfions to Life at all ; others 
to none higher than that of Vegetables or Brutes ; and 
the beft were nothing better than illuftrious Men, whofe 
cxiftence was circumfcribed by the^ Ihort period of Hu- 
manity. 

To 
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Ch. V. *TwAs Speculation of this kind con- 
cerning THE Divine Nature, which 
induced one of the Vvifeft among the 
Antients to believe — " That the Man, 
" who could live in the pure enjoyment 
'* of his Mind^ and who properly culti- 
" vated that divine Principle, was bapfiefi 
** in himjelf\ and moji beloved by the Gods. 
•* For if the Gods had any regard to 
" what paft among Men (as il appeared 
" they had) 'twas probable they {hould 
•' rejoice in that which was moJi excellent^ 
•* and by nature the mofi nearly allied to 
*' tbemjelves\ and, as this was Mind, 
•' that they ftiould requite the Man, who 
" moft loved and honoured 2l6/>, both 
** from his regard to that which was 

** dear 



To the paflage above quoted, may be added another, 
which immediately precedes it. 'Autov Si yiaii q I'^f 

^ vowy i'r£ TATTCN NOT2 KAT NORTON. 
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*^ dear to thcmfelves, and from his ad- Ch. V. 
<• ing a Part, which was laudable and 
- right {f)r 

And thus in all Science there is 
fomething valuable for it/elf bccaufe it 
contains within it fomething which is 
divine. 



End of the Second Book. 
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OR A PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY 
CONCERNING UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR 



BOOK IIL 



C H A P^ L 

IntroduSikr^^^Divi/ion of the SubjeS} into 
its principal Parts. 

SOME things the Mind performs Ch. L 
thro' the Bodyj as for example, 
the various Works and Energies of 
Art. Others it performs without fucb Me^ 
diumi as for example, when it thinks, 
and reafbns, and concludes. Now tho* 
the Mind, in either cafe, may be called 
the Principle or Source, yet are thefe laft 
X more 
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Ch, I. more properly its own peculiar Ads, as 
being immediately referable to its own in* 
nate Powers. And thus is Minp uiti- 
mately the Caufe of all; of every thing at 
leaft that is Fair and Good. 

Among thofc Acfts of Mind more im- 
mediately its own, that of mental Separa-- 
tion may be well reckoned one. Corporeal 
Separations, however accurate otherwife, 
are in one refppdt incomplete, as they may 
be repeated without end. The fmalleft 
Limb, fevered from the imallefl: Animal- 
cule (if we could fuppofe any inftrument 
equal to fuch diifeiftion) has ftill a triple 
Extenfion of length, breadth, and thick* 
nefs ; has a figure, a colour, with perhaps 
^man^ other qualities ; and fo will continue 
to have, tho' thus divided to infinity. But 
{a) the Mind furmounts all power of Con^ 

cretian^ 



[d) Itofue Natural fadenda efi prorfiis Sdutio it S^' 
ratio ', non per Ignem certe^ fidp,er Menteniy tanquatn /!•* 
mm dtvinum* Bacon. Nov. Organ. Lib. 11. i6» 
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fretion, and can place in the fimpleft Ch. I. 
manner every Attribute by itfelfi convex ' 
without concave; colour without fuper-^ 
ficiea; fuperficies without Body; and Body 
without its Accidents ; as diflindly eaph 
one, as tho' they had i»evcr been united* 

Ahd thus 'tis that it penetrates into the 
recefles of all things, not only dividing 
. them, as Wholes , into their more conjpicuous 
Partsy but perfiftirig, till it even fuparato 
thofe Elementary Brinciple^^ which, being 
blended together after a more myfteriou^ 
jnanner, arc united in the minuteji Part^ 
^smwh^^lnXh^mi^btieJiJVbolel^^^^ . 

Now if Matte k and Form are among 
thefe Elements, and deferve perhaps to be 
efteemed as the frmdfat among them, it 
>nay not be foreign to the Defign of this 
.Treatife, to feek whether thefe j, or any 
^ things analogous to themy may be found in 
X Z SPEEC« 

ij>) See below, p-Ji^&t 
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Ch. I. Speech or Language (c). This there* 
fore we fhall attempt after the following 
method. 

Every 



(c) See before p. a. 7. Matter and Form (in 
Greet TAH and EIA02) were Terms of great 
import in the days of antient Pkilofophy, when things 
were (crutinized rather at their Beginning than at their 
End. They have been bot little regarded ,by modem 
Philofophy, which almoft wholly employs itfelf about 
the laft order of Subftance^ that is to fay, the tang^k^ 
corporeal or concrete^ and which acknowledges no fepara- 
tions even in this, but thofe made by mathematical Ih- 
ftrmnents or Chemical Proce& 

The original meaning of the Word TAH, was 
Sylva, a Wood. Thus Hmur^ 



"TgifAB i^ Sfi» fJMXgi ^ TAH, 



jfs Neptune pq/ly the Moimtaim and the Wood 
Trembled beneath the God's immortal Feet* 

Hence as Wood was perhaps the firft and moft 
ufeful kind of Materials, the Word ^TXu, which de- 
noted it, came to be by degrees extended, and at length 
to denote Matter or Materials in general. In 
this fenfe Brafs was called the^'TAij or Matter of a Sta- 
tue ; Stone, the ^TXn or Matter of a Pillar ; and to in 
other inftances. The Platonic Chalddius^ and other 

Authors 
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Every thing in a manner, whether Ch.I. 
natural or artificial, is in its conftitution 

com- 



Authors of the latter Latinity ufe Sylva under the 
fame extended and eomprehenilve Signification. 

Now as the Species of Matter here mentioned, 
(Stone, Metal, Wood, ^c.) occur moft frequently in 
common life, and are all nothing more than natural 
Sttbftances or Bodies, hence by the Vulgar, Matter 
and Body have been taken to denote the iaifte thiilg y 
Jldktfrial to mean Corfonaly ImmaOrial^ Im$rporeal^ 
3cc* But this was not the Sentiment of PhUahfiien 
of old, by whom «he Term Matter was feldom ufed 
under fo narrow an acceptation. With thefe, evetjr 
riling Was called T AH, or Matter, whether cor- 
poreal or incorporeal, which was capable of becoming 
fimeihing elfij or of being moulded into fomething elfe^ 
whether from the operation of Art, of Nature, or a 

higher Caufe. 

» 

In this feti& tbey not only called Birafi {he ''TAvf of 
a Stskue, and Tinfiber of a Boat, but Letters and 
Syllables they called the *TXai of Words j Words or 
fimplc Terms, the *'TAa* of Propofrtions ; and Propo- 
fitions themfelves the^TAcii of Syllogifins. TYizStoicr 
held all things out of our own power (ri hx ip'* ^f^Tv) 
fuch as Wealth and Poverty, Honour and Difhonour, . 
X 3 Health 
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Ch. 1. eftmpounclccl of fomething Common, and 
fomething Peculiar ; of fomething Com^ 

moTif 

Health and Sicknefs» Life anci Death, to be the^TXai^ 
of Materials ofVirtuior Moral Goodmfsj which had its 
eKnce in a proper conclu£t with refpefl to all thefe. 
(Vid. Arr. Epia, L.I. c. 29. Alfo Vol. the firft of 
thefe mifcellaneous Treatifes, p. 187$ 309* M. Ant* 
XII. 29. VIL 29. X. 18, 19. where the 'TXixov and 
*A^n»ii^ are oppofed to each other}. The Peripatetiaf 
dio* they expreisly held the Soul to be etff-dfjkoaro^^ or. 
JncorporeaU yet ftill talked of a Ny^'TXixoV, a mate* 
rid Mind or I«ulU£l. This to modern Ears may poT-^ 
fibly found ibmething harlh. Yet if we tranflate the 
Words> ifatural Capadtyy and confider theoi as only 
denoting that original and native Powtr of Intelledton, 
which being pnevious to all human Knowledge, is yet 
Sieceflary to iKs.receptimi there feems nothing then to 
t«main, tbjit can gives us ofience. And fo much for 
the Idea of T AH, or Matter. See At^x. Aphrod^ 
diAnirn* p* 144* b. 145. Arift.Metapb. p. 121, 122^ 
141^ Edit. Sylt^ Prod, in Mudid. p. 22, 23* 

As to EIAOS, its original meaning was that of 
Tq^H or Figure* confidered as denoting viJitU Sym- 
mctry> and I'roportion s and hence it had its name from 
F.i%i) tofiiy Beauty of perfon being one of the nobleft, 
Rnd moft exCfsllent Objects of Sight* Thus Euripides^ 

fi$ir Form to Empire gave the fi^ pretence. 

Now 
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mon^ and belonging to many other things ; Ch. L 
and of fomething Peculiar^ by which it 

is 



Kow as the Form or Figun of vifible Beings tended 
principally to &JiinguxJh them, and to give to each it& 
Name and Eflencej hence in a more general fenfe, 
whatever t>f any kind (whether corporeal or incorporeal) 
was peculiar, eflential, and diftindive, fo as by its 
acceffion to any Beings, as to its ^'TXf) or Matter^ to 
mark th^m with a Chara£ter, which they had not be- 
fore, was called by the Antients EIA0 2 or Form. 
Thus not only the Shape given to the Brafs was called 
the E3oc or Form of the Statue ; but the Proportion af- 
iigned to the Drugs was the ETJo? or Form of the Me- 
dicine I the orderly Motion of the human Body was the 
'Elioq pr Form of the Dance j the juft Arrangement of 
the Propofitions, the EuTo; or Form of the Syllogifm. 
In like manner the rationai and accurate CondiUi of a 
wife and good man J in all the various Relations and Oc- 
cnirrences of life, made that Eufoc or Fdrm^ defcribed 
by Cicero to his Son,<— -Formam quidem ipfam^ Marce 
fliy et tanqtiam fadem. Honesti vidas: qua^fioculis 
cemeretur^ mirabiles amores (ut ait Plato) excitaret fd^ 
fienu^j &c. De Offic. I. 

Wc may go &rther ftill — the supreme Iktbl- 

I.IGENCE» which pafTes thro* all things, and which is 

the fame to our Capacities,^ as^Light is to our Eyes^ 

X 4 this 
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Ch. I. is diftinguiihed^ and made to be it9 truo 
and proper fclf. 

H£NCS 



this fMpreme Intelligence has been called EIAOS 
EIAXIN, THE Form of Form$^ as being the 
Fountain of all Symmetry, of all Good, an^ pf ^ 
Truth ; and as imparting to every Being thofe €jjM4 
and dyiinSlhe Attributes, wbi9h mal^ it to be itft^^ 
and not any tbtng elfe. 

And fo much concerning FoRM, ad befpre concern- 
ing Matter. We fhall only add, 'tis in the uniti/ig 
of thefe, that every thing, which is generable, maj be 
faid to commence ; as on the contrary, in their Stpura^ 
iionj to pfrijh and be at an end — that while they cor-exift, 
'tis not by mere juxta-pojkion^ like the ftoncs in a waB, 
but by a more intimate Co-inacUncey complete in the 
minutefl part'^that hence, if we were to perlift in dU 
viding any Aibftance (for example Marble) to infinity, 
there would ftill remain after every fei^n both Matter 
and F^my and thefe as perfe&ly united, as before the 
Divifion began^f^^-laftly, that they are both pre-tx0ent 
to the Beings, which they conftitute ; the Ahtt^ being 
to be found in the world at large ; die Fbrm^ if artifi- 
cial, pre-exifting within the Artificer^ or. if natural, 
within the ffipreme Caufe^ the Sovereign Artift of the 
Piiiverfe, 

^t^Pukbrum fukhfrrimus ipfi. 
, J^Umfum m^^^^^nsy fmii^uf k imagine forjnaffs^ 
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I 

Hem G£ LAMOVAOt, if compared ae*^^ Ch. h 
cording to this notion to the murmurs of ' 

. a 



Even without fpeculating To high as this, we may fee 
among all aniisal aod vegetable Subftances, the Form 
pre-exifting in thw irrtmeJiati gsntrating Caufe; Oak 
being the parent of Oak, Lion of Lion, Man of Man, 

tfc. 

CUerp^i account of thefe Principles is as fellows. 

Matter. 

Sedfubfe^am putant omnibus Jine ulla fpichf atque CO'^ 
rtnum cnrni ilia qualitate (faciamus enim traSl^nA njita^ 
this he vinrhum, it tritius) maTei^iam pMndrnn^ en 
{jua omnia exprejfa atque tffiSlafint : (qusg tota omnia ae^ 
fipere pojjity omnibufjue modis mutari atque ex omni parte) 
^Pfue itiam interire^ non in nihilumy &c. Acad« I. 8. 

FORM< 

Bed tgo fie ftatuo^ mhUeffi tH uUo genere Mm pul^ 
cbrumf quo turn pukbrius idjk^ unde illudy ut ex ore aU'^ 
yuoy quaji imagOf exprimatur^ quod neque oculis^ nequt 
auribusy neque ullofenfu per dpi poteji : cogiiatione. tantim 
0t mente compleSIimur,''-'-^liAs rerum for mas ap- 
pellat Ideas ille non intelligendi folum^ fed etiam dicenM 
gravijjhnus auSior et magi/ierj Plato : eafque gigni negaty 
ft ait fempet ejjij ac ratione et intelligentia contineri : ae^ 
ffra nafciy oecidere^ finer e^ tabiy nee Hutius ejfe una et 

eodm 
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Ch. L a Fountain^ or the daihings of a Catarad, 
has in camman thjs> that like them, // is 
aSovuD. But then on the contrary it has 
in peculiar this, that whereas thofe Sounds 
have no Meaning or Signi/kation, to Lan- 
guage ^Meaning or Signification u 
ejfential. Again, Language^ if compared 
to the Voice of irrational Animals, has in 
common this, that like them, it has a 
Meaning. But then it has this in peculiar 
to diftinguifli it from them, that whereas 
the Meaning of thofe Animal Sounds is 
dLtxivt^from Nature, that of Language, 
is derived, not from Nature, hy^t from 
Compact {d). 

From 



modern ft atu, ^idquid eft igtiur^ de quo ratione it via 
difpuUtufy id eft ad ultimamfui generis Formam fpictem" 
fue redigendum* Cic. ad M. Brut. Orat. 

{d) The Peripatetics (and with juft reafon) in all 
their definitions as well of Words as of Sentences, 
made it a part of their character to be fignificant xxroi 
fl'yv9ijjt*:v, h Compact. See Ariftot. de Interp. c. 2. 4. 
Boethius tranflatcs the Words )c«t« crvudwiiy, adplad-^ 

tUilty 
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From hence it becomes evident^ that Ch. L 
IfANGUAGE^ taken iii the moft compre- 
hcnfive view, implies certain Sounds^ bavtAg 
certain Meanings^ and that of thefe two 
Principles, the Sound is as the Matter, 
common (like other Matter) to many dif'^ 
fercht things; the Meaning as that pecu- 
liar and charafteriftic Form, by which 
the Nature or EfTence of Language \>^* 
comes complete. 



tunij oxfecimium pladtum^ and thus explains them in 
his comment— Secundum placitum vero eft^ qmd 
fecuttdum quondam pefitionem^ phdtumqui pomntis apta'^ 
tur : nullum enim nomtn naturaliter conftitutum eft^ wfUi 
unquamy ficutfubje£ia res a natura eji^ tta quoque a na^ 
tur a venienti vocabulo nuncupatur. Sid bominum ginus^ 
ipiod et rationed et oratiom vigereU nemina pofuitj ioque 
fusbus Ubuii Uteris fyUabifque cmjungensj Jmgtdis fubjeSIa" 
rum rerunkfubftmtih dedit. Boetb. in Lib. de Interpret 
f* 308, 



CHAP. 
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C H A P. II. 

Upon the Matter, or common SuijeSi of 
Language. 

Oi. II. 'TT^HE TAH or Matter of Lan- 
X G u A G £ comes firA to be confidered, 
a Subjcd, which Order will not fufFcr us 
to omit^ but in which we £hall endeavour 
to be as concife as we cap. Now this 
TAH or Matter is Sound, and Sound is 
that Sen/at ion peculiar to the SenfeofHear- 
iftgf lichen the Air hath felt a Percuffibn, 
ade^u^te to the producing fuch E£e^ {a). 

As 



(a) This appears to be Prifcian*^ Meaning when 
he -fays of a VoiCEf what is more properly true- of 
Sound in general, that it i&'^uum finfibile aurimni id 
efty quod profit aurihus Qcctditx Lib. I. p. 537* 

The following account of the Stoics^ which refers 
the caufe of Sound to an Undulation in the Air propa-- 
gated circularly i as when we drop a ftone into a Ciflern 
of water, feems to accord with the modem Hypothefis, 

and 
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Ad the Caufes of this Pcrcuffion arc Ch. II. 
various, fbfrom hence iSw;r^ derives the 
Variety of its Species. 

Farther, as all thcfe Caufes are either 
Animal or Inanimate, fo the two grand 
Species of Sounds are likewife Animal or 
Inanimate. 

There is no peculiar Name for Sound 
Inanimate ; nor even for that of Animals^ 
when made by the trampling of their Feet, 
the fluttering of their Wings, or any other 
Caufe, which is merely accidental. But 

that. 



and to be as plaufible as any.— 'Axouciv Ji, rv /xfra^u 

f^uSmgy Xnok seujMo^rwpsvv, x) task MoaUg Tar^vwMm^ 
TO?, «f xu/t*aT»Tai TO Iv TiJ Ss^ocfASv^ uJ«p xocrci xuxAouf 
vvi rS i[ji,SXv^mog xt^H'-^Porro audire^ cum isj qui nu-- 
dim inter bquentem^ et audientem eji^ aer varberatur or- 
biculariter^ deinde agitatus auribus influit^ quemadmodum 
it ciftirna aqua per orbes itgeffo agitatur lapide, Diog. 
Lacrt. Vil. 2 
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Ch. n. that, vbicb they make by proper Organs, 
in confequence offome Senfation or inward 
Impulfe^ fucb Animal SQund is called a 
Voice. 

As Language . therefore implies that 
Sound called Human Voice; wc may 
perceive that to know tbe Nature and 
Powers of tbe Human Voice ^ is in fafl: to 
know THE Matter or common Subje^ of 
Language. 

Now the Voice of Man, and it fhould 
feem of all other Animals, is formed by 
certain Organs between the Mouth and 
the Lungs, and which Organs maintain 
the intercourfe between thefe two. The 
Lungs furnifli Air, out of which tbe 
Voice is fqriped j and the Mouth, when 
the Voice is formed, fcryes to publifti it 
abroad. 

What thefe Vocal Org^ms precifely 
;ire, is pot in all refpeds agreed by Phila* 

fophcra 
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^phers and Anatdmifts. Be this as it Ch* IL 
will, 'tis certain that the mere primary and 
Jmple Voice is completely formed^ before ever 
it reach the Mouthy and can therefore (as 
well 9S Breathing) find a Paflage thro' the 
Nofe, when the Mouth is fo far ftopt, as 
to prevent the leaft utterance. 

Now pure 2xAJimple Voice, being thus 
produced, is (as before was obferved) 
tranfmitted to the Mouth. Here then, by 
means of certain different Organs, which 
do not change its primary Qualities, but 
only fuperadd others; it receives the Form 
or CharaSier of Articulation. For 
Articulation is in faft nothing elfe, 
than that Form or CharaSier^ acquired to 
Jimple Voice^ by means of the Mouth and 
itsfeveral Organs^ the Teeth^ the Tongue, 
the Lips, &x:. The Voice i$ not by Ar-* 
ticulation made more grave or acute, njore 
loud or foft (which are its primary Qua- 
lities) but it acquires to thcfe CbaracSers 
% certain 
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Ch. II. certain others additimalf^ which arc per- 
fedly adtpted to exift along vitb them {b). 

Thr 



{V) The fcvenA Organs above mentioned not only 
fcrve the purppfts of Sptnh^ but 9^o^ verj diifereht 
ones likewife of Mqftication and Rejpirationi fo frugal 
is;^ Nature in thus affigning them double duty, and fo 
careful to maintain her charader of doing nothing in 
vain. 

He, that would be informed, how much better the 
Parts here mentioned are framed for Difc$urfe in .A£», 
who is a Difcurfiue Aninudj tha^i they are in other Ani- 
mals, who are not fo, may confult AriftotU in his Trea- 
lL\i(t'de Animal. Part. Lib. II. c. 17* L.UI. c» 1.3. 
Di AmmL L. IL c 8. |. 23, &c. 

And here by the way, if fuch Inquirer be of a Genius 
truly modern, he may poffibly wonder how the PhSo- 
fopher^ confidering (as 'tis modeftly phrafed) the Age 
in which he lived, fhould know fo much, and reafoa 
fo well. But if he have any tafie or value for antient 
literature, be may with much jufter caufe wonder at the 
Vanity of his Contemporaries, who dream all Philofbphy 
to be the Invention of their own Age, knowing nothing 
of thofe Antients ftill remaining for dieir peruial, dio* 
they are fo ready on every occafion to give the Prc- 
Terence to themfelves. 

The following Account from Ammonius will ibew 
whence the Notions in this Chapter are taken, and 

what 
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- The Jimpleft of thcfe new Charaders Ch. 11. 
are tbofe acquired thro' the mtre Openings 

■ ^f 

"what authority we have to diftinguiCh Voice from 
mere Sound; and articulate Voice from sjm- 
FLE Voice. 

Ka» "i^O^OS fA«v to wXu)^ ii^i^ aJS^jr^ Scucdi* 
£to"7rv£u9f ic Obi^ VfQ(rfrMfi .H^oojq t^ KxXrtfAtTni t^»- 

^VTi«orc Kzhv.fJi'Vfcaf ifyivoiv svfiftfcmt^ j^iov ocuAcav j^ 

wfo? /i*«v THN AIAAEKTON ivxyycotioov ovruVy 
Wfi^Jl THN 'AnAXlS *nNHN i iffdvrwg <ruj^. 
QuXXoy.km^^'-^EJlqiie Sonus, i£fus atris qui audiiufen-^ 
tbur: Vox autmt eftftmus^ quern animans edity cum per 
thoracis comprejjmem aer attroSlus a pulmone^ difusjkmul 
totus in arteria^y quani afperartf. voc^nfy et p<ifktumf ^ut 
^urgulionem impinpt^ et exiSfu fiirmm quendam fenfiHUm 
pro anim ^od(tfn fmpetu perficit. Jd quo4 in infirwneniis 
^Ua quia inflanty idea l|(A7rvcur^ a mujici^ dicuntur^ ujji 
penit^ ^t ;« tibiisy a( Ji/iuUs contingit^ aim lingua^ d^tes^ 
labiaque ad hquelam necejjaria fint^ advpeewl verofa^pli- 
cem n$m emnino conferanU ' jtmmon, in Lib. dc Interpr, 
p. 25. b. Vid. ctiam Boerhaave Inftitut. Medic. Se^:. 
i26; 630. ' ' 

Y . -^ It 
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Clj.. II. of the Mouthf as thcfc Openings diflfer in 
giving die Vokfc a Paflkge. 'Us die Va- 
nety of Cc^niigiaH^dons in dieie Openings 
only; i^hich gives birdi and origin to the 
feveral Vowels 5 and hence 'tis they de- 
rive their Name, hy beiqg tlius eminent^ 
Focal {c)y an4 eafy to b^ founded (^ tbemt - 
Jthes akn?. 

. The RE are vther iZrficulate VormsiVi)xL^ 
"^he Mputh m^kes not by mere Openings^ 
^but by different ContaSls of its different 
farts i fuch for inftance, as by ithe Junc- 
tion of fhe two Lip?> of the Tod^e w|A 

the 



It appe^irs that the Sidics (^pntr^ to tbe notldnof tte 

^Pirifatetici) ufeid the word "i^:! N H to denote fioimX) 

^|n general, They defined it therefore to ber-To i3W» 

"di&^i^v axo^c, Whiph. Juftifies the definition giyen by 

Tfiffiqrij in tie N<^te picceding. At^iM-i^L SotJKij 

*jt^ey defined to 1^^: — *Afif iyro of ]u?c trtTrXfiyfAivo^j -^Hr 

^Jirtfcl (and fp made audible) ^^^^ animal in^ulfei an4 

'jfJuM^N or RATioNAt §bpkD they defined^^&ctp- 

jS'foj 9^ fljiro ihOLviiAi ly.iFt^i.wo^ivi/i^ Sound articulate an^ 

jbrfifeilfrotp the dxfcuxfrDi faculty. I>iog^ Lj|icit.'yn* 5Sr 
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4tbe Tecdi, of the Tongue with tl^c Palate, Cb. JI. 
iuid. the like* 

Maw as ^ il^dc fcvjiml Cootai^, .un« 

4ftfs ibynie X>peniog of J^e Mouth either 

tmniediatdLy precede^ pr immedtately.fdi* 

4c»Mr> .would xather lead to Silence, than 

AjQ.^m^uctJi Voice; Jicnce 'jtis, that with 

feme fuch Opening, cither previous or 

fuhfequent, they arc always conncaed* 

Hence alfo it is, that the jirticulations fo 

^oduced are called Consonants, becaufe 

they found not of themfelves, and vfrom 

their own powers, but at all times h com^ 

pony mith fofnfi amilia^ VqwcI {d). 

There are other fubooiinatc ^Diftinc- 
^tjons of thefe primsuy ^tipula^^ 
to icnupierate \^uld ))e foreign to the de^ 
fign of this Treatifc, 

Tis enoughs to ,ob&nre, that they are 
all denoted by the cpnirnon Name of Ele* 

Y 2 MENT 

,-<W^PilW1i'^— ^— 1 I I ,, M l I Bill , ^ I, I 

(d) 2TM*ftNA. 
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'Ck. II. MENT (e), in as much as evtry Articu-* 
lation of every other kind is froth themde* 
rived, and into them rcfolved. Under their 
ftnaUeJi Combination they produce a ISylla^ 
bki Syllables properly combined pfoctuce 
a Wordy Words properly combined pro- 
duce a . Sentence ; and Sentences properly 
. combined prodoce an Oration or Difcour/e. 

And thus is it that to Principles <r//^- 
ftintfy fo trivial (/), a^ abo^t twenty jJajn 

. \ 0) rCht Stric DeiinitiQn of .an £lbmhnt is as fol- 
lows— -^JSpi i\ rofX^Ipv, l| ou wgdTs ymreti ri yipo- 
/Mfy«, 9^ ftVo £0'X^^^ c&voi^uTau ^ii Element ii 
rA^, 9flt of tuhlcbf as their firft Principle^ thing* gem^ 
rated an madej and into which^ as their laji remains^ 
they aro'-refofyed. Diog* J^ert, VII- 176. What 
Arijiotk fays upon Ele ments with refpcfl to the 3ub- 

• jeft here treated, is worth attending to — ^woir?< ^m- 
9C^^^» i^ <Sv rujouAtvii i 4^tfy«9 ^ tig £ fioufurai t)i»^ 
rA\ iyuZ^a i\ lAnntr ng ^^^f ^^^fff F^^f^ '*¥ ^f^^' 

durSv. ?*/ Elements OF AaTicuj,ATE Voice ^rr 
^A^/i /^'ff^j, out of which the Voice is compounded^ and 
into ivhich, as its loft renmntj it is Svided : the E tenants 
fhemfelyts hein^ no farther divi01e into ot^ artiffilata 
f^oices^ differing in Species fi^m them, Mf^taph. V. c.3. 

(f) The Egyptians paid divine Honours to the In-- 
fffttfor of Litters^ and Reguiator of Language^ whoni 

*7 
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fclementaty Sounds^ we owe that variety Ch. 11* 
of articulate Voices^ tvhich have been fuf- 
ficient to explain the Sentiments of fo in«* 
oumeraMe a Multitude, as all the prefent 
and paft Generitioiis of Men* 

It 



Aej called Thbuth. B^ the Greeks he was wor* 
(hipped under the Nflilie of HERliiES, and reprefeiited 
commonlj by a Head ohm without otbtr Limbs^ ftaod** 
ing upon a quadrilateral Bafts. The Head itfelf was 
tbat ef a beautiful T$utb^ having on it a Petafus^ or 
Bfnaut^ adorned with two Wings. 

Thei« wa$ d pecUliai" reference in this Figure t6 the 
EPMHD AOriOZ, THE Hbrmbs op Lan* 
GUAGE OR Di^couRdB. He poilefled no othe^ part- 
of the human figure but the Head, becaufe n^ eithit 
was deemed reqmfite to rational Communicationi fTords 
at the fame time^ the medium of this dommunication^ 
being (as Homer well ddcribes them) Biri « wJtfoivrot^ 
tfittged fFordsi were repivfented in ihctr Vilo(itj by tbf 
Wings of bis Bonnet* 

Let ifs fuppoft f<»cb a Hbrmbs^ having the Frna of 
bis Beffts (the ufual place for Infcriptipns} adorned with 
fome old ul^babit^ and havtpg a Fell fra% acr^s^ by, 
which that Alphabet is partly covered. Let a Youth 
be feen dramng off this Feili and a Nymph, iieir the 
Youth, tranfcribing what She tbm difcoyeru. 

Such a Defign would eafdy indicate iu Meaning. 

The YoOth wc migbr imagine tp.be thiGe^WS. 

Y 3 Of 
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Ch. 11. it appears from Wliat fi4s feecii Mcf/ 
that THE Matter or fcbMiiioN Subject 
OF Language i6 f&at Spedes of Sounds 

called VoiCES^ ARTICtTLATE. 

What 



OP MaK {NdturaDeus huhiana^ as Horace ftflesfhitn5)r 
tHt NtMPH to bfc MNriMOSTNH, or Mt- 
. moiIy ; as muck as to ihfinuite that •* Man*,* fojr the 
*• Prefervatbn of his Dsedi and ItiVehttonSy Was mtef- 
*■ J&n^ ohligid to have recourfe to Letters j and that 
*' Memory, being confcioux of f>er own Infufficiencjy 
<^ was glad to avail herfelf of fo valuable an Acquifi-* 
^ tion/' 

Mkv SrirATRT, well knowh for his accurafte ahdf 
rtegant Edition ^f the Ahtiquities ofAthens, has adorric* 
this Work wjtlt i Frontifpiece agreeable to the abovfe 
Ideas, and that m a Taftc truly Attic and Simpk^^iiftivclk 
^ one poflelfes more eminently than himfelf. 

As to PftiMESy Ms^i^oyyVGe^^alo^^ Myfholo- 
gy> ]^igitrc?i» 6r^, Vid, PtatGK'Hileb. T. II. p. i«4. 
kdit.Serram' Vkdi Sic. L. r. Hcr4t. Od. X. L. i. 
Ri^icH ilhogZ V. 937. «iR^ Ommm. Joan.Dm&m^ 
liyfctS. VL ^ ajr. et'Sch'olh/). in he. PigbitM apud Gro^ 
nov. Thefaur* T. JX. p. 1164. 

Por the i^feifand importance of Principles^ and ihe 
Safficidtf i» attaining them,' fee Jrijot. de Scphyt^ 
Ehnch. c. 34. 
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What remains to be examined in the Ch. II. 
following Chapter, is Language under its 
charafteriftic and peculiar Form > that is 
to fay. Language confidered,r not as a 
Sound, but as a Meaning^. . 



Y 4 C H A ?• 
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CHAP. in. 

Upon the Form, or peculiar CbaraSier of 
Language. 

Ch.ni. XTT^^^ *^ ^'^y articulate Voice 
V V there accedes by compaSl a Mean- 
ing or Signification^ fuch Voice by fuch 
acceflion is then called A Word; and 
many Words, poiTeiling their Significa-* 
tions (as it were) under the fame CompaEt 
{a\ unite in conftituting a particular 
Language* 

It 



(/?) See before Note {/) p. 314. See alfo Vol. L 
Treatifell. c. i, Notea(tf}and (c). 

The following Quotation from Ammonius is remark- 
^le-^^Kft^aTip «v TO /^fy xat^ tottcv xivir^da^ (pivu^ 
TO Si o^iT^oik^ ^ia-u ^ axra flrvvfi^XMV, 9c) to fjihf ^u-* 
Aoy, ^ucfii, ;' ^i 3uf«, S-eVii* Stu) ^ to juiv (^wwiv, 
^\i(^ii^ TO (Tf J'^ ovofjLiiruv fi pvfAeiruv cnfAotivttVy 3(<rei-*-> 
9^ £0(xe Tny /(Atv "^coVDTiX^ iijtocfjLn^ S^yotvw JtrM rA 

^'j(ji\t f;^f*v i-k9fc«;7r(^ ■uTflttfaTrAijO'iccg Tori? aAoj/oij 

^KOIJ* 
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It appears from hence, that a Word Ch.III. 
may be defined a Voice articulate^ andjig'- 
nificant by CompaSl — ^and that Language 
may be defined a Syjiem of fucb Voices, fo 
fgnificant. 

It is from notions like thefe concern- 
ing Language and Words, that one may 

be 



^(Jm;* to Si o^ifAXcriif^ fi fifAetiTiVj 8 roTf Ix riruv vy/y-- 

lpuo*ii ¥0-*?, aXKi dwu) {^ottj^irev c^^iv 9fof t^ aAo^«( 
^3»j i%irh y^ f/ii^ rSw dmirttv eeSroTuv^m /Africa 

Jc Touraoi sk xdw^ 0Vvi:i9ej(Afvoi Ao}^ei /xfr« fiir^u?^ 

' S Jtvcu fAirftav. In the fame mannir therefQre^ as heal 

Motion is from Natun, but Dancing is fomithing pofi- 

the } and as. Timber exifts in Nature ^ but a Door is 

fomithing pojitive ; fo is the Power of producing a vocal 

Sound founded in Nature^ but that of explaining ourf elves 

by Nouns ^ or Verbs j fomething pojitive. And hence it isy 

that as to the ftmple power of producing vocal Sound (which 

is as it ivere the Organ or In/irument to the SouVsfacuU 

ties ofKnewlege or Volition) as to this vocal power I fay, 

Man feems to pojfefs it from Nature^ in like manner as 

% irra^ 
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Ch.ni. be tempted to call Language a kW of 
Picture op the Universe^ where thd 
Words are as the Figures or Images of all 
particulars. 

And yet it may be doubted, how far 
this is true* For if PiSiures and Images 
are all of them Imitations ^ it will follow, 
that whoever has natural faculties to know 

the 



irrational animals : but as to. the unploying of ^Nouks^ or 
Verbs ^ or Sentences compofed out ofthem^ in the ixplana* 
tion of our Sentiments (the things thus emphyed being 
founded not in Nature j but in P^ion) this be feems to 
foj^fs by %vay of peculiar eminence j becaufe he aleme of ail 
mortal Beings partakes of a Soul^ wbieb eon move it/i^y 
eind operate artificially ^ fe that even in the Subje& rf 
Sound his artificial Power Jbews itfelf\ as the various 
elegant Compafitiens both in Metre, and without Motre^ 
abundant^ prove. . Ammen. de Intqrp/. p. 51* a. 

It muft be obferved, that the cpmiting artifidaOy^ 
{l\)t^yk7]f Tfp^wKcSV) of which Amrnonius here fpeaks, and 
which he confiders as a diftinftive Mark peculiar to die 
, Human Soul, means fometbing very difierent from the 
Tnere producing works of elegance and dejign ; dfe it could 
nevcP be a njark of Diftin£Kon between Man, and many 
other Species of Animals, fach as the Bee, the Beavcfi 
the Swallow, &c. Sec Vol. L p. 8, 9, 10, 158, ijgt 
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the Originaly will by help of the fkme Ch JIL 
faculties know alio its Imitations* - Bat it 
by no means follows, that he who ^ai^ws 
aby Being, ftiGUld know ktt thttf raafen 
its Gtrei or Latin Name» 

Th*?. Truth is, th« tvtfy Medhim, 
tiirbugh which we exhibit any thing t6 
another's ContemplatloYt, is tiitt^t derived 
from Natural Attributes, and then it i& 
an Imitation; dr'dfe ffotti Ac<:idints 
quite arbitrafy, and then it is a SYm* 
Sol (f)v 

Now/ 



AOT, xa6oo-ov TO jUiSV ifAQMi^at rfa (PuViv autiiv'V^ 
wfay/AOtT^f xoerat to Jtvorotf a?rftM6vfS^«(9«fr ^iXiTOLi^ 
^ sx «riv i^' ^jt*r» ai^To [ji,iT»7r?iciffon* ro y^p tv ti^ 
ffixovi ytyfXfji,fAlvs' tS Zcoxparv; l^owfMt,, u [Ji.fi x»t t» 
^(a^X^vx^cftr, 9^ TO ffijwov, >^ TO f f oj^OaX/txov ip^n t^ 
2aw^at»?, bVfiT* ay aura Xej^o^ro eivcci ofAOidSjAX* tO' 
Jf yc av[A€oX^^ nroi cvifAsToVy ^a^t^t^orf ja yap o (pi^o- 
•"otp^ flJuTo oj^ojtA^^d) TO oAov ^i^* »/*?» i;^f4^ are ^ 
Ik fAivn; u^4r^/fmv Tti[^. jjutrr^ots;: i^ivoi^* .o^v, t^ 
«roT£ it7 ^^C«A^ciV aAXv^ocp ti^ ■aroXfjttSvr*?, , Jy^jtra* 
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Ch.lIL Nc^w, if it be allowed that in far thrf 
greater part of things, not any of thcif 
natural Attributes areta be found in arti--' 
culate Voices, and yet thro' ftlch Voices 
are things criF every kind exhibited, it will 
follow that W ORBS mfi^ of heceffiiy be 
Symbols, becauie it appears that they 
cannot be Imitations. 

Box here occurs a.Queftion^ which de* 
ferves attention— •* Why in the common 
*^ intercourfe of men with men have 
** Inutations been negle&ed, and Symbols 

" pre- 

£(pKriv, 9^ (kAX« fjLjfta.^^f^A Reprbsei^tatjoii ^r 
Resemblance iifftrsfrnn n Symbol, in as much m 
the Refemblanci aitnT as far as pojjibk to npnfent thi 
Very nature of the things nor is tt in our pow^ to ftiifi of 
vary if. Thus a RBFRBSBNTAtiON intended for Scf- 
crates in aPi^ure^ if it have not tbofe circnmfiances fe- 

suitor 
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^ preferred^ although Symbds are oaty Ch.III. 
/' known: by H^hit or loftitutioo/ whflc 
'' Imitations arq recd^i^ by a kind of 
-«;^-natur^riDtuitioh ?''•— -To this it may be 
anfweredy' th^t if t3iecSe<itiments of the 
Mind, like »h^ Features x)f the Faas;,:ifwere 
cimmediately-vifihle to every beholder, the 
; Art of Speech or Difcourfe would have 
ihttn perfefHy fupcrfluous. But now, 
while our Minds Ue ijciveloped and hid,^ 
,gnd the P04y:(like a VeU) coqceals every 
thing but itfclf, we are neceffarily compel- 
led, when we communicate our Thoughts, 

to 

' culiar to Socrates, the hald^ the flat-mfed^ and the pro- 
'jgSling Eyis^ cannot properly be called a Reprefentation of 
bim. But a Symbol or Sign (for the PhiUfopher 
AriftoUe ufes both names) is wholly in our our own pow^ 
/r, as, depending fmgly for its exijlence on our imagina^ 
tion. ^husfor fxampk^ as to the time when two armies 
Jbould e^gqgey the Symhf or Sign may he the founding of 
ft Trumpet^ tho throtffing of a Torch, (according to what 
Euripidcsy&yj, 

But when the faming Torch was hurPd, tbefgn 
Of purple fghty as when the'Trumpet founds^ &C.] 
ar elfe one mayfuppofe the elevating of a Spear ^ the dart-^ 
ing of a Weapon, and a thoufand ways hefedes. 4nm$n^ 
\\k Lib. de Interp. p. i^. b. 
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Ch JH. ,t0 |>af8 them to izdjL xahtr t&rw^^ Me- 
Mum nffbidi^4sc4)fTpor4aiJ{4i). ^iid 'hence it 
is ^at dl/Sigos, i)^Jss» Imitations^ and 
%«dM>ls inuA> n^eds isatjeHf^e^ ^aad ad- 
odicefied as Ju(6:lx> l3|e Sen/is (4^). Now 
t^jiE :SENS£k, Ji;w iknow> «Aevfir ,exceed 
c^eir kmtural ,iimit8; the /l^e ^peixwies 
.no Sounds; Jthe £ar perceives qo Figuscs 

nor Colours** Jtf tfa^cfoce we ^ete to 
« conveftfe, -nqt hf 1Sym6olsh\xt JbyJBmit^ftiom^ 

fis far as things ^re chara«%^ized byFi^ 

gurc 

(r) At t|/ux^^ ^^ iiAm^ai^ yufjaal (sh Scat ruv 

T^i, Jixijv vi(p}<f ,tire^()cp^«-7.vra avffif .ro iV^^, ,Jil<'if-» 

' yWpdyfMora. Animi mftri a corparis cwtpage fecr4ii.ris 
^viciffim animi ponc^iionihii figmfiMre^offent : cum 4m^ 
4im carporibus inmluti finty pirinde €C n^iuUt^ i^krum 
iniiUigendi vis obtegitur : quocin^ ^ppus eis fmt nonum-^ 
ius^ quibus ns inter fe fignificaxinU Ammm. in Prxdi- 
cam. p. 18. a, 

f fif) ^icquid fcindi pojpt in diffienfitias fatis nu$ni-> 

rofaSf ad mtianum varittatem expRcandam (mode dijffir* 

. ^entidgilla fenfui perceptibiles^^lj fi$ri f9tgftvehicuba% 

. 0gitationum de beniine inbomimm. <Ba(9n. de Augm* 

Scicnt. VJ» I. • • . . 
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jg;m*$ and Colour, our Itnitation would bf Ch.IIT. 
«cc€»aiily *hrt)* Figutc and Colour ^o* " ^ ^ * 
Agdsn, as far «t$ they ^&M c^ara&erissed by 
^^ouTids, 4t >»irouid for the i^m^e oreafon b^ 
thro' th^ Medium of Sounds. The likjt 
may be faid of all the other Senfes^ the 
Imitation ftill Ihifting along with the Ob-i. 
jd€ts imitated. We fee then "how complir 
fated '{ndh Imitation ^wquld prove. 

If wc fet 'La"ngi[jag-e therefore, a$ a 

ISymboly in oppqiStion to fuch Imitation ; if 

'yvt confider die "Simplicity of the one, anij 

^the Multiplicity of fhe other; *if we eon-r 

^der rfrc ^Eafe and Speed, -with Which 

Words are foi'med (an Eafe ^hich knows 

Inp trouble or fatigue; 'and a •Speed, which 

equals the Progrefs of our very Thoughts) 

if we oppofe to this the difficulty anH 

length of Iniitationsj if we remcnlber 

that fome Otjcils ape papablc of no Imi-? 

"t^tions it all, butthtlt all Gbjedls univer-r 

^fally may be typified by Symbols j we may 

plainly 

^»*ll "J ' ■ '■ ll-IW»« _ IIIBI 11 II I III ■ II II, I I. , II 

f E«atc«rTijjiV«— Set Jscfere p. 325. 
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Ch.III. plainly perceive an Anfwer tpthc Qucftion 
Jbcrc propofcd '^ Why, in the common 
'^ intercourfe of men with men, Imita- 
** tions have been rejcdcdt and Symbols 
^' preferred/' 

Hence too we may perceive a Reafon, 
'uoby there never was a Language^ nor in- 
deed can poffibly be framed one ^ to exprefs 
the Properties and real EJfences of things, 
as a Mtrrour exhibits their Figures and 
their Coloprs* For if Language of itfelf 
imply nothing more, than certain Species 
. cf Sounds with certain Motions concomitant ; 
if to fqme Beings Sound and Motion are 
no Attributes at all i if to many others, 
where Attributes, they are no way effen- 
tial (fuch as the Murmurs and Wavings 

lof a Tree during a ftorm) if this be true-^ 
'tis impoflible the Nature of fuch Beings 
fliould be expreflcd, or the l^aft eflential 

JProperty be apy way iiQitated, while bc- 
tweeen the Medium and then^elves there is 

.nothing connatural {e). 

Tis 

{/) Sec Vol. !• Trcatifell. c. 3. p- 70I 
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*Tis true indeed, when Primitives were Ch.III. 
once eftabli(hed» 'twas eafy to follow the 
Gonnedion and Subordination of Nature, 
in the juft deduction of 2)mt;tf//i;« and 
Compounds. Thus the' Sounds, Water^ 
and, Firty being once annexed to thofe 
two Elements, 'twas certainly more natural 
to call Beings participating of the firft, 
Watry^ of the laft. Fiery ^ than to com- 
mute the Terms, and call them by the 
reverfe. But why, and from what natu-- 
ral ConneSiions the Primitives themfelves 
might not be commuted, 'twill be found, 
I believe, difficult to affign a Reafon, as 
well in the inftances before us, as in moft 
others. We may here alfo fee the Reafori, 
why ALL Language is founded in 
Compact, and not in Nature; for fo are 
all Symbols, of which Words are a certaia 
Species. 

The Queftion remains if Words are 

Symbols^ then Symbols of what ? — 

Z If 
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Chill. If It be anfwercd, of things, the Quc- 
ftion returns, of what Things ?— If it 
be anfwercd, <rf the federal Lidhiduals of 
Senfe, the various particular Beings, ivSici 
ixift around «i— to this, 'tis rejdied, may 
be raifed certain Doubts. In the firft place 
evdry Word will be in faft ii proper Name. 
Now if all Words are proper Names, how 
came Lexicographers, whofe exprefs bufi- 
nefs is to explain Words* either wholly to 
omit proper Names, or at leaft toexfJain 
them, not. from their own Art, b«t from 
Hiftory? 

Again, y£ hXX Words ^tc proper Names^ 
then in ftridncfs no Word can belong t» 
more than one Individual. But if &>>,. 
then, as Individuais are infimte, to make 
a perfeft Language, Wwds trntfi he infinite 
alfo. But if infinite, then inctrnpreben-^ 
Jibky and never to be attained by the wifefl 
Men; whofe labours in Language upon 
^s Hypothefis would be as idle as rfiat 
ftudy of infinite written Symbols, which 

Miffion- 
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Mii&onaries (if they may be credited) at- Ch.III. 
tribute to the Cbinefe. 

Ag AiN» if all Wards art proper Names, 
or (which is the fame) the Symbols of 
Indiviiaals % it will follow^ as Individuals 
arc not only irifaiite^ but ever paffing^ that 
the Language of thofe^ who lived ages 
ago, will be as unknown noWy as the very 
Voices of the Speakers. Nay the Lan- 
guage of every Province, of every Town, 
of every Cottage, muft be every where 
different, and every where changing, fince 
fuch is the Nature of InSviduals^ which 
i^ follows. 

Again, if all Words are proper NameSf 
the Symbols of Individuals^ it will follow 
that in Language there can be no General 
Propojitiony becaufe upon the Hypothefis 
all Terms are particular ; nor any Affirma^ 
tive PropoJitioHy becaufe no one Individual 
in nature is another. It remains, there can 
be no Propofitions, but Particular Nega^ 
Z 2 tives. 
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Ch.III. tives. But if fo^ then is Language mtir 
pable of communicating General jlffirma^ 
five 1. ruths — ^If fo, then of communicating 
Demonjiration-^li fo^ then of commimi- 
cating Sciences f which are fo many Syftems 
of Dcmonftrations-*-If fo, then of com- 
municating ^r//, which are the Theorems 
of Science applied pradtically*— If fo, we 
fhall be little the better for it either in 
Speculation or in Practice {e). And fo 
much for this Hyppthefis i let us now try 
another. 

If Words are not the Symbols of ex^ 
ternal Particulars, it follows of courfc, 
they muft be the Symbols of our 
Ideas : For this is evident, if they are not 

Symbols 



{e) The whole of Euclid (whofe Elements may be 
called the bafis of Mathematical Science) is founded 
upon gemral Terms^ and general Propojkims^ moft of 
yrhich are affirmative. So tnic arc thofc Vcrfcs, how- 
ever barbarous as to their ftile* 

SyUogizari non eji ex Particular!, 
. Neve Negativis, re^l condudereji vis* 
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Symbols of things without y they can only Ch.III. 
be Symbols of fomething within. 

Her5 then the Queftion recurs, if Sym- 
bols OF Ideas, then of what Ideas ? 
—Of sensible Ideas.— Be it fo, and 
what follows ?-«— Every thing in fa<ft, which 
has followed already from the fuppofition 
of their being the Symbols of external 
Particulars ; and that from this plain and 
obvious reafon, becaufe the feveral Ideas y 
which Particulars impriiit, muft needs be 
as infinite ?nd mutable, as thpy are them-; 
fclves. 

If then Words are neither the Symbols 
of eo^ternal Particulars^ nor yet of parti^ 
cular Ideas y they can be Symbols of no- 
thing elfe, except of GENERAL Ideas, be- 
caufe nothing elfe, except thefe, remains. , 
—And what do we mean by general 
Ideas ?— -We mean such as are com- 
mon TO MANY Individuals; not only 
to Individuals which exift now, but which 
Z 3 • exifled 
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Ch.III. exiilcd in ages paft, and will exift in ages 
future; fuch for example, as the Ideas 
belonging to the Words, Man^LiotiyCedar. 
— Admit it, and what follows?— It fol- 
lows, that if Words are the Symbols of fuch 
general Ideasy Lexicographers may find 
employ, though they meddle not with 
proper Names. . 

It follows that one Word may be, not 
homonymoiiflyt but truly and effentially com^ 
mon to many Particulars, paft prcfcnt and 
future; fo that however thefe Particulars 
may be infinite^ and eveffeeting^ yet Lan- 
guage notwithftanding may be definite and 
fieady. But if fo, then attainable even by 
Ordinary Capacities, without danger of in- 
curring the Chinefe Ablurdity *. 

Again, it follows that the Language 
of thofe, who lived ages ago, as far as it 

ilands 



♦ Sec. p. 338, 339. 
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Ihndsfor the fame general Ideai^ may be as ChJiL 
intelligible now^ as it was then. The like 
may be faid of the fame Language being 
accommodated to diflant Regions^ and 
even to diilant Nations^ amidft all the va^ 
riety of ever new and ever changing Ob- 
jeds. 

Again^ it follows that Language may 
be expreffive oi general Truths ; and if fa, 
then of Demonflration^ and Sciences^ and 
Arts; and if fo, become fubfervient to 
pijrpofes of every kind (/). 

Now if it be true ** that none of thcfc 
*' things could be afferted of Language, 
^* were not Words the Symbols oi general 
** Ideas— znd it be further true, that thefe 
** things may be all undeniably aflerted 
^* of Language" — ^it will follow (and that 
neceflarily) that Words are thb Sym- 
bols OF GENERAL IdEAS. 

Z 4 And 

(/) Sec bdbre Note [e). 
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Ch JII. An© yet perhaps even here may be an 
Objc<aion. It may be urged, if Words are 
the Symbols of general Ideas^ Language 
may anfwer well enough the purpofe of 
Philo'fophers, who reafon about general^ 
and abftraSi Subjefts— but what becomes 
of the bufinefs of ordinary Life ? Life we 
know is merged in a multitude of Par ticu-- 
lars, where an Explanation by Language 
is as requifite, as in the higheft Theorems. 
The Vulgar indeed want it to no other End, 
How then can this End in any refpedl be 
anfwered, if Language be expreffive of 
nothing farmer than general Ideas f 

To this it may be anfwered, that Arts 
furely refpeft the bufinefs of ordinary Life; 
yet fo far are general Terms from being 
an Obftacle here, that without them no 
Art can be rationally explained. How 
for inftance fliould the meafuring Artiil 
ftfcertain to the Reapers the price of their 
labours, had not he firft through general 
J Jerm 
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Terms learnt thofe general Theorems^ that Ch.III. 
rt(ft6i the doctrine and pra<^ce of Men« 
furation ? 

But fuppofe this not to fatisfy a perfc- 
vcring Objector— -fuppofe him to infift, 
that, ^mjtting this to be true, there were 
Jlill a multitude of occqfions for minute 
particularizing, of which 'twas not pqffible 
for mere Generals to be fufceptible — fup- 
poie, I fay, fuch an Objedlion, what fhould 

we anfwer ? That the ObjeSiion was 

jufi I that 'twas necefTary to the Ferfec^ 
tion and Completion g^LANGUAGE, that 
it Jhould be ixprejfi'oe of Particulars, 
as well as ^Generals. We muft how- 
ever add, that its general Terms are by 
far its moft excellent and ejfential Part, 
fince from thcfe it derives ** that com- 
*' prchenfive Univerfalityf that juft pro- 
^* portion of Precifon and Permanence, 
^' without which it could not poflibly be 
*' cither learnt, or underftood, or ap- 
f^ plied to the purpofes of Reafoning and 

*' Science;*' 
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Ch.III. " Science;"— -that /tfr//V«Air Terms have 
their Utility aod £nd» and diat therefore 
care too has been taken for a fupply of 

thefe. 

One Method of expreffing Particulars, 
is that of Proper Names. This is the 
le^ft artificial, becaufe proper Names be- 
ing in every diftridt arbitrarily applied, 
may be unknown to thofe, "who know the 
Language pcrfedly well, and can hardly 
therefore with propriety be considered as 
parts of it. The other and more artificial 
Method is that of Definitives or Ar* 
TiCLES {g)j whether we affume the^r^ 
nominal^ or thofe more JlrtBly fo called^ 
And here we cannot enough admire the 
exquifite Art of Language, which, v)itb^ 
out wandring into'' infinitude , contrives hon^ 
to denote things infinite ; that is to fay in 
other words, which, by the fmall Tribe 
of Definitives properly applied to general 

Termsy 

{g) Sec before p. 72, &c. aj3, &c. 
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TermSf knows how to employ thefc laft, ChJII. 
tho* in nnmhtr Jinitey to the accurate ex- 
predion of infinite Particulars* 

To explain what has been faid by a 
fingle example. Let the general Term be 
Man. I have occafion to apply this Term 
to the denoting of fome Particular. Let 
it be required to exprefs this Particular, 
as unknown, I fay, a Man — known*, I fay, 
THE Man — indefinite-, a^y Man— definite-, 
A CERTAIN il4iz;z — prejent and near \ this 
Man — prefent and difiant -, that Man^^ 
like to fome at her-, such a Man — an inde-- 
finite Multitude-, many Men — a definite 
Multitude-, a thousand Men-, — the ones 
of a Multitude, taken throughout -, every 
Man — the fame ones, taken with difiindiion-, 
EACH Man— taken in order -, tiikst Man, 
SECOND Man, &c. — the whole Multitude 
of Particulars taken colleSHvely, all Men 
'-^the Negation of this Multitude ; n o Man. 
But of this we have fpoken already, when 
we inquired concerning Definitives. 

The 
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Ch.III. Thk Sum of all is, that Words arb 
THE Symbols of Ideas both generai. 
AND particular; yet of the gene- 
ral, primarily, essentially, and 
immediately; of the particular, 
only secondarily, accidentally, 
and mediately. 

Should it be afked, " why has Lan- 
** guage this double Capacity ?" — May wc 
not aik, by way of return. Is it not a kind 
of reciprocal Commerce, or Intercourfe of 
cur Ideas? Should it not therefore be 
framed, fo as to exprefs the whole of our 
Perception ? Now can wc call that Per- 
ception intire and whole, which implies 
cither Intellection v^ii\io\xt Senfafiqn, 
or Sensation without IntelleSlion ? If 
not, how fhould Language explain the 
Kvbole of our Perception, had it not Words 
to exprefs the Objedls, proper to each of 
the two Faculties ? 

To 
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To conclude — Ai in the preceding ChJII. 
Chapter we confidcred Language with a 
view to its Matter, fo here we have 
confidered it with a view to its Form. Its 
Matter is recognized, when 'tis confi- 
dered as a Voice •^ its Form, as 'ti%Jignifi- 
cant of our feveral Ideas ; fo that upon the 
whole it may be defined — ^A System of 

ARTICULATE VoiCES, THE SYMBOLS 

OF OUR Ideas, but of those prin-t 

CIPALLY, WHICH ARE GENERAL OR 
UNIVERSAL. 



CHAP. 
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C H A P. IV. 

* Concerning general or univerfal Ideau 

Ch.IV. TV /T UCH having been fald In the pre- 
XVX ceding Chapter about general 
OR UNIVERSAL Ideas^ it may not perhaps 
be amifs to inquire, by what procefs we 
come to perceive ihem^ and what kind of 
Beings they are ; fince the generality of 
men think fo meanly of their exiftence, 
that they are commonly confidered, as 
little better than Shadows. Thefe Sen- 
timents are not unufual even with the 
Philofopher now a days, and that from 
caufes much the fame with thofe, which 
influence the Vulgar. 

The Vulgar merged in Senfe from 
their earlieft Infancy, and never once 
dreaming any thing to be worthy of pur- 
fiiit^ but what either pampers their Appc^ 
tite, or fills their Purfe, imagine nothing 

tP 
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to be reah but what may be tajiedy or Ch.IVv 
touched. The Philosopher, as to thefe 
matters being of much the fame Opinion> 
in Philofophy looks no higher, than to 
experimental Amufements^ deeming nothing 
Demonfiratiorij if it be not made ocular. 
Thus inftead of afceading from Senfe to 
Intelle^ (the natural progrefs of all true 
Learning) he hurries on the contrary into 
the midft of Senfc, where he wanders at 
random without any end, and is lofl in a 
Labyrinth of infinite Particulars. Henctf 
then the reafon why the fublimer parts of 
iSriwirf, the Studies of Mi NP, Intellec- 

-riON, and INTELLIGENT PRINCIPLES, 

are in a maisner neglected ; and, as if the 
Criterion of all Truth were an Alembic or 
an Air-pump, what cannot be proved by 
Experimenty is deemed no better than 
mere Hypothefis. 

And yet 'tis fomewhat remarkable, 
amid the prevalence of fuch Notions, that 
tbere fhould ftill remain two Sciences in 

falhion. 
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Ch.IV. faffiion, and thefc having their Certainty 
of all the leaft controverted, which are not 
in the minuteji article depending upon Expe- 
riment. By thcfe I mean Arithmetic, 
and Geometry {a). But to come to our 
Subject concerning general Ideas. 

Man's 



{a) The many noble Theoretm (fo ulj^ul in life, 
and {o admirable in themfelves] with which thefe two 
Sci£NC£s lb eminently abound, arife originally from 

9RINCIPL£Sy THE MOST OBVIOUS IMAGINABLE; 

Principles, fo little wanting the pomp and apparatus of 
Experiment, that they sae /elf- evident to every one, 
pofTefled of common fenfe. I would not be underilood, 
in what I have here faid, or may have faid elfewhae, to 
undervalue Experiment ; whofc importance and uti- 
lity I freely acknowlege, in the many curious Noftrums 
and choice Receipts, with which it has enriched the 
neceflary Arts of life. Nay, I go farther — I hold aB 
juftifiable PraSfice in every kind of SutjeSi to be founded 
in Experience, which is no more than the refubef 
many repeated Experiments. But I muft add with- 
al, that the man who a£b from Exptritnce almey tho' 
he adl ever fo well, is but an Empiric or ^uaciy and 
that not only in Medicine, but in every other SutgeSt. 
*Tis then only that we recognize Art, and that the 
Empiric quits his name for the more honourable one 
of Artist, when to his Experience he adds 

Science, 
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^AH*s FIRST Perceptions ate thofc Ch.IV. 
of th^ ^l^l^SES, m as much as they com« 
m^Vfi^ frona his earli?ft Infancy. Thefe 
Perceptions, if not infimtCj are at leaft 
in4d^^^% ^Pd Qf^o^e^f/ZiR^ an4 tranfient^ 
^Q th^ very Objects, which they exhibit, 

becaui« 



SciBNCi, und b thence enabled to tell us, not only, 
l^HAT is to hi doniy but WHY Vii to he done\ for Art* 
i$ a compofiti tf Expiriena and Stienct^ Experience 
providing it MateriaUy and Science giving them a 
Fo&M. 

In the mean time^ while ExpbriMeKt is thus ne^* 
ccflary to all practical Wisdom, with refpeft to 
PURic and spbculatxvr Sciit^CE, as we have 
hinted already, it has not Use leaft to do» For >^o 
ever -heard of Logic^ or Goometryf or Arithmitk being 
proved ixperimontaUy f *Tis indeed by the application 
of thifi that Expmmmts are rendered ufeftil ; that they 
are aiiimed into Philofophy, and in fome degree mode 
a part of it, being otherwife nothing better than puerile 
amufements. But that thefe Sciences tfaemfdves {faouldf 
depend upon the Subje£b, on which they work, is, as 
if the Marble were to fafliion the Cbisde, and not the 
Chizzle^u Marble. 

A a 
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Ch.IV. bccaufe they not only depend upon the 
exijience of thofe Objcifts, but bccaufe 
they cannot fubfiil, without their imme^'^ 
Hate Prefence. Hence therefore it is, that 
there can be no Senfation of either Pa/l or 
Future^ and confequently had the Soul no 
other Faculties, than the Senfesy it never 
could acquire the leaft Idea of Time {b). 

But happy for us we are ndt deferted 
here. We have in the firft place a Faculty, 
called Imagination or Fancy, which 
however as to its energies it may be fub- 
fequent to Senfe, yet is truly prior to it 
both in dignity and ufe. This 'tis which 
retains the fleeting Forms of things, when 
Things themfclves are gone, and allSenfa^ 
tion at an end. 

That this Faculty, however connedled 
with Senfe, is ftill perfeftly different, may 

be 



[V) See before p. 105^^ See alfo p. ira. Note (/). 
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be Icen from hence. We have an Imagi^ Ch.IV. 
nation of things» that are gone and ex- 
tinct I but no fuch things can be made ob^ 
jeds of Senfation. We have an eafy conx- 
mand over the Objeds of our Imagtna^ 
tioTip and can call them forth in almofl 
what manner we pleafe; but our Senfa^ 
tions are neceffary, when their ObjeAs are 
prefent, nor can we controul them, but 
by removing either the Objedls, or our-* 
fclves {c). 

As 



{c) Befides the diftinguiflung of Sbnsatiok from 
Imaqimation, there are two other Faculties of the 
Soul, which from their nearer alliance ought carefully 
to be diftiriguiihed from it, and thefe are MNHMH, 
and ANAMNH£I£^ Memohy, and R^coL- 

LECTION. 

When we view fome nli^i of fenfation repofed within 
us, without thinking of its rifij or ref erring it to any fert^ 
fibli OhjiSl^ this is pHANSY or Imagination. 

When we view fome fuch nli^^ and reftr it withal 
to thatfmfibli Objecfy which in time paft was its taufe and 
original^ thb is Memory. 

A a 2 L^)/ 
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Ch.IV. As the Wax would liot be adeqIiatU 
to its bufincfs of Signatilrt, had* it ntot i 
Power to retain^ as Well as to receive ; the 
fame holds of the Soul, with tcfpe& td 
Sen/e and Imagination. SANSS' h' Its re- 

cepihe 

Laftly the Roai^ iobtch leads U Miniiry tbrn^b a 
JeHis 6/ Ideas^ however conm^ed whether ratimaOf k 
eafuaUyy this is Recollectiok. I have added oi- 
fuatty^ as Well as rationattjy becaufe a cafual connefiioh 
is often fufficient. Thus from feeing a Garment) I 
think of its Owner \ thence of his Habitation % thence 
of Woods ; thence of Timber ; thence of Ships, Sea- 
fights, Admirals, Vc. 

If the Diftinaion between Memory and Phtmfi bi 
hot fuffidcntly underftood^ it may be illuflrated t^^ be- 
ing compared to the view Of a Portrait. When we 
contemplate a Portrait, ivitbout thinking ef whom it is 
the Portrait^ fuch Contemplation is an^gpus to 
Phansy. When we view it with reference to the Ori-^ 
glnaty whom itreprefentSy fuch Contemplation is analo- 
gous to Memory. 

We may go farther. Imagination or Phanst 
may exhibit (after a manner) even things that are to 
come. 'Tis here that Hope and Feari^dint all their plea- 
fan t, and all their painful Pi£hires of Futurity. But 
^IsMORY is confined in the ftri£teft manner to the pafi. 

What 
I 
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eeptive Power; Imagination, its rf- Ch.IV. 
tentivc. Had it Senfe without Imagina- 
,tion, -twould npt be as Wax, but as Wa- 
ter^ where thp' all Impreflions may be 
inftantly made, yet as foon as made they 
arc as instantly loft. 

Thus .then, froin a vjew of the two 

Powers tjilcen together, we may call Sense 

(if we pleafe) a kind fif tranjient Imagina-- 

tioni and Imagination on the contrary 

^ hiffd of permanent Senfe (J). 

Now 



What we have faid, may fuffice fbr.pur prefent pur- 
pofe. He chat w6uld learn jnore, may cofifult Jrijiot. 

JReminifc. 

AT vhTv (9 ifATv dwo ruv mfytmv tcpv tsti^i r» aUSmrd^ 
oiW rMm (lege Tu^-ov) Ti»a 9^ ctva^tiyfci(PnfJ^» iv rS 
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Ch.IV. Now as. our Feet in vain venture to 
walk upon the River, till the Froft bind 
the Current, and harden the yielding Sur- 
face; fo does the Soul in vain feek to exert 
its higher Powers, the Powers I mean of 
Reason and intellect, till Imagi- 
nation firft fix thzjluency of Sense, and 
thus provide a proper Bafis for the fupport 
of its higher Energies, 

' After 



t5c juvv/cAHC ii/aS ^u^ofAVfn iiliw y/pirar to Toiarw 
iyxotrdXtifjLfAa^ >^ re^ ratyrov cStnrfp ruirov, OAN^ 
T A 21 AN x«XH(ri». Now what PkaKsy or Ima- 
GINATION 15, we may expkm as follows. Wt may 
toncuvi to he formed witlAs uSf from the operations of our 
Senfes about frnfihU Subje^Sy fome Imprejion (as it were) 
or Figure in our original Senforium^ being a relief of that 
motion caufed within us by the external object ; a reliHj 
which when the external obje£f is no longer prefent^ remains 
and is Jlill prefervedy being as it were its Image ^ and 
which J by being thus preferved^ becomes the caufe of our 
having Memory p Now fuch a fort of reli£i and (as it 
fv^e) ImpreJ/ion they call P«ANSY or Imagination. 
jlles(* jfpbrod. deJnimi^ p. 135. b. Edit. Jld* 
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After this manner^ in the admirable Ch. IV. 
Oeconomy of the Whole, are Natures fub- 
ordinate made fubfervient to the higher. 
Were there no Things external^ the Senfes 
could not operate ; were there no Senfd-^ 
iions^ the Imagination could not operate^ 
-and were there no Imagination^ there could 
be neither Reafoning nor IntelleBionf fuch 
at lead as they are found in Man^ where 
they have their Intenfions and Remiffions 
in alternate fucceilion, and are at firft no- 
thing better, than a mere Capacity or 
Power. Whether every Intelledl begins 
thus, may be perhaps a queftion ; efpe- 
cially if there be any one of a nature more 
dhine, to which '' latenfion and Remiflion 
^ and mere Capacity are unknown (^)-" 
But not to digrefs, * 

•Tis 



{e) See p. 162. T\it Life ^ Energy^ or Manner of 

Man's Exiftence is not a little different from that of 

tbc D^iTY, The Life of Man has its Eflence in 

A a 4 Motion. 
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Ch.iV. *Tis then on ^tkpirmdrierit l*hanfWm« 
that TRE HuwfAN MiND firit works, an(l 

. ■ ' _ ■ _ ...jiiL ' ' 

MoTio?^. This b hot only true with iefpe£l to ^t 
lower and fubordinate Life, which be fliiures in com- 
mon with Vegetables, and which can no loi^r fubfift 

* than while the Fluids circuhte, but 'tis likewife true in 
that hif$^ which is foliar to him as Man. Objrfis 
from without y&^ ;n^#our.f|K:uh]esy a)pd thence we 
move of ourfehes €\^^x io Pra^ia or Contemplatipn^ 
But the Life or Exizr'if^dz of Gop (as far as we 
can coRJedure upon fo tranfcendent ^t Subjed) is no( 
only complete throughout {^t^mity* but complete in 

' every Inftant, and is^ for that reafon xmMI/table and 
SUPERIOR TO AXL MoTION, 

Tis to this diftindion that \Arijl9tU alludes, wKen 
^ he tells us— OJ yoi.^ fAom mnadii sou hi^iiot^ dXkcl 

fiX v9yfiowv rivd* (iVvip ydf avO^ojirof ivfAtrdSoX^g 4 
'" W^'UfOf, 9^ fj (Pwff i itofAom jUfTaCoAnj* » yap awAu, 

00 J* fiTHiHi??. For ihfre is not ^n^ an Energy of Mp* 

TioN, Aa/^lMMOBii-iTy 5 tfeirf Pleasure «r Fb- 
HCiTY ixifts rather in Rest than in Motion 5 

Change of all things being fiveet (according to the Poet) 
' frm a principle of Pravity in ihofe who believe Jo. Ffr . 
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fiy ih Ehergy is fpotttafteous atidtamilkrCh.lV. 
^o -its Nature, as the feeing of Colours is"^ 
^iamiKat to the Eye^ it difeerts-at oncffc 

what 



iVi tbefiufii nurnmr as the bad wan ismtfickUand^changf* 
ahliy fi is that Nature had that requireih Varuty^ in as 
much as fuch Nature is neither JimpU nor ^en. Eth. 
Kicpm* VII. 14. & Ethic. £udem.Vl.yi<i/i7. 

Tis to thl$ UNALTERABLE NaTURE tT TW 

Deity that Bofthius refers, '^rtien he ftys in ihdTq 
4;Iegant verfes, 



'^Tifnpus ab Mvo 



Ire jubesy STABiLisqtJE man$N3 das cun^a^ 
tn^vertm 

^rom this fingle prinqiple of iMMPEifiTV, .may be 
derived fome of the nobleft of thcJ)ivine jbtribuites \ 
f^ch as that of Impassive, Incor&vft^ible, In- 
co JlpoiL e A L, &c. Vicje Jriji^. Phyfic. ViH. Mc* 
taphyf. XIV. c. 6, 7, 9, 10. Edit. Du-Val See ^^o^^ 
VoLL of ibefe Treatifes, p. 262 to 266 — ^alfo p.;295, 
where the Verfes of B^ethius are quoted at Je^i^h. 

It muft be remembred however, that tho' we are no% 
Gads J yet as rational. Beings we have Within us ibme* 
thing Divine^ and that the more we can become fupe* 
rior to our mutabk, variable, and irrational part,.a|id 
place pur welfare in that Good, which is immutable, 

per- 
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ChJV. what in many is one ; what in things 
DISSIMILAR and different is similar 
and the same {/). By this it comes to 

behold 



permanentf and rational, the higher we fhall advance 
in real Happinels and Wiidom. This is (as an andent 
writer fays]«— >*O^0(b;crK t« !dsS xaroi to Juvatov, the 
becoming lite to God, as far as in our power. ToT; fiXf 
yip Seoi Iff Of j3/<^ (J^xafi^* roTi; J' avfipwirQif, 
ip* iaov i^lafiM Ti Tijic ToiAurn^ infyiiOLq wi^n. 
For to THE Gods (as fays another antient) the whole 
of Ufeis one continued happinefs ; but to Men, *tisfofar 
ha^fj as it rifes to the refemblance offo divine an EnerQ. 
SeeiPAf/. inTheastet. Arift. Eth.X* 8. 

(/) This COKNECTIVE AcT of thc Soul, by * 
which it views one in many, is perhaps one of tho^ 
principal Afts of its moft excellent Part 'Tis this re- 
moves that impenetrable mift, which renders Objects of 
Intelligence invifible to lower faculties. Were it not for 
this, even lic^fenfihle World (with the help of all our 
Seniations) would appear as unconneded, as the words 
of an Index. 'Tis certainly not the Figure alone, nor 
the Touch alone, nor the Odour alone, that makes 
the Rofe, but 'tis made up of all thefe, and other at- 
tributes UNITED J not an unknown Conftitution of m* 
fn^U Parts, but a known Conftitution of fen/Ale Parts, 
iinlefs we chufe to extirpate the poffibility of natuntl 
Knowlege. 

What 
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behold a kind oifuperior Objeils ; a new Ch.IV. 
Race of Perceptions, more comprebenfivc 

than 



What then perceives this Constitution or 
Union ? — Can it be any of the Senfes ?— No one of 
tbefe, we know, can pafs the limits of its own pro- 
vince. Were the Smell to perceive the union of tht 
Odour and the Figure, it would not only be Smell, 
but it would be Sight alfo. 'Tis the fame in other 
inftances. We muft neceflarily therefore recur to 
fome HIGHER collective Power, to give us a 
profpe£l of Nature, even in thefe hex fubordinate Wholes^ 
much more in that comprshmfrue WhoUy whofe Sym- 
pathy is univerfal, and of which thefe fmaller Wholes 
are all no more than Parts. 

But no where is this coUe^ilngy and (if I may be al- 
lowed the expreffion) this unifying Power more con- 
ipicuous, than in the fubje£U oi pure Truth. By 
virtue of this power the Mind views One gtmral Idea 
in mar^ Individuals; One Propofuion in many general 
Ideas \ One Syllogifm in many Propofitious \ till at length 
by properly repeating and conneding Syllogifm with 
Syllogifm, it afcend into thofe bright 2i\AJieady regions 
9f Science, 

^as neque concutiunt veriti, neque nubila nimbis 
Adfperguni^ &c. Lucr. 

Even 
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Ch^IV.^han thofe of ^cnfc; ct^apc jqF Pcrcep-, 
.tions, ta(b ane ^^kicbmay befQun^ iVttire 

and 



Even fiigativi Truths and negative Concluflons can* 
.not fubfift, but by bringing Terms and PropofitiQns 
together, fo necejfary is this uniting P^wer to every 
Spades of Kvfo-WLEOZ. Sec p. 3. 250. 

He that would better comprehend the'diftin£Kon be- 
tween SENSITIVE PeRCEPTIOIJ, and INTELLEC- 
TIVE, may obfervc that, when a Truth is fpokein, it 
is heard by our Ears, and underflood by our Minds. 
•That thefetwoAfls arc different, is plain, from the 
' ex!ample of fuch, as hear the founds, without know^ 
tH ^^ language. But to (hew their difference ftill 
' ilronger, let us fuppofe them to concur in the fame 
Man, who (hall both hear and underhand the Truth 
propofed. Let the Truth be for example, The Angle% 
of a Triangle are equal to two right Jngles. That this 
is ONE Truth, and not two or .wa/fy Truths, I believe 
npnewill deny. Let me ^(k then, in what maimer 
does this Truth become perceptible (if at all) to Sen- . 
SATION i — ^The Anfwer is obvious j 'tis by fucceffivc 
Portions of Ijttle and little at a time. When the firft 
Word is prejinfy all the fubfcc|uent are aijifit ; wheq. 
the laft Word is prefent^ all the previous are ahfenty 
when any of the middle Words are prefenty then are 
there feme ahfentj as well of one fort as the other. 
No more exifts at once than a fingle Syllable, and the 
Remainder as much is noty (to Senfation at leafi) as 

th«' 
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fij^w/^ and feet ing Multitude^ without di^ 

parting 



the* it never had been, or never was to be. And fo 

iniith for the Perception' of S^NSE, than which w^ fee 

toothing can be more difftpaUd^ fiftting^ and detached* 

—And is that of the Mind, fimilar ? — Admit it, and 

what follows ? — It follows, that one Mind would no 

ttiire rttb^n&e ine TrUth, by recognising its Tertnt 

futcejiv^ly ^fkl apart^ than ma^ diftant Minds would 

i^ognia^e it,- ^ere it diftribtited among them, a dif«- 

Icferit part t^ ^ch. The cafe is, cveiry Truth is 

OilrE^ tW its TxRiild ftrb MA^Y. It is in no refpeA 

ti^ie by paHs at a iime^ but 'tis true of neccffity 4t 

d»£^,>nd irt an inJlant-^'Whz^ Powers therefore r«s 

icognlt^ this Oi^EKBSS or UKity ? — Where even 

dbes it refidlcj or what makes it ? — 3hall we anfwcir 

#ith the Sia^triU^ To it EN nOIOTN t«to o 

NOT 2 iWrw — If this be allowed, it fhoul4 fecm, 

where Sensation and Intellection appear to 

concur, that /?enlkti0rt was of Many, Intelle<aion was 

ofONfe; that Senfation was temporary^ divijibk and 

fuccejfhe \ IntellefUon, inJiantaneoUs^ indiviJibUy and at 

once. 
» 

If we confider the Radii of a Circle, we (hall fiuA 
at the Circumference that they are many ; at tbe 
Center that they are one. Let us then fuppofe.S£N8l». 
and Mind to view the fame Radii, only let Senfe 
view them zt the Circumference^ Mind at the Center i 

and 
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Ch.IV. parting from the unity and permanence of 
its own nature. 



and hence we may conceive, how thefe Powers difler, 
even where they jointly appear to operate in perception 

cf the fame objeS:. 

There is another Act of tS^e Mind, the 
very reverfe of that here mentioned; an Ad, by 
whi^h it perceives not pne in mafiy^ but many in 
^^ii This is that mental Separation^ of which we 
have given fome account in the firft Chapter of this 
Book i that Refolution or Ana]yfis, which enables us 
U infuejligate the Caufes^ and Principles j and Elements of 
ijnkgs. 'Tis by Virtue of this, that we are enabled 
to abftra£k any particular Attribute, and make it hj 
itfelf the Subje£t of philoibphical Contemplation. 
Were it not for this, it would be difficult for particu- 
lar Sciences to exift ; becaufe otherwife they would be 
as much blended, as the feveral Attributes of fenflble 
Subftances. How, for example, could there be fuch 
a Science as Optia, were we neceffitated to contem- 
plate Colour concnted with Figure^ two Attributes^ 
which the Eye can never view, but aflbciated ? I m«n- 
tion not a multitude of other fenfible qualities, ibme 
of which flill prefent themfelvcs, whenever we look CMt 
any coloured Body. 

Thofc 
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And thus we fee the Procefs by which Ch.IV. 
•ae arrive at general Ideas ; for the 

Per- 

Thofe two noble Sciences, Arithmetic and 
Geometry, would have no ba(is to ftand on, were 
it not for tbk Jifarativi Power. They are both con- 
verfant about Quantity ; Geometry about conti- 
nuous Quantity, Jrithmiticzbout Discrete. Ex- 
tension is eifoitial to continuous Quantity,; Mo- 
nads, or Units, to Difcrete. By feparating from 
the infinite Individuals, with which we are furrounded, 
thofe infinite Accidents, by which they are all Jherfi-^ 
fiedj we leave nothing but thofe simple and per- 
PBCTLY SIMILAR Units, which being combined 
snake Number, and are the Subjed of Arithme* 
tic. Again, by feparating from Body every poffi^Ic 
fubordinate Accident, and leaving it nothing but its 
triple Extenfan of Lengthy Breadthy and Thicknefsy (of 
which were it to be deprived, it would be Body no 
longer) we arrive at that pure and unmixed Magni* 
TUDE, the contemplation of whofe properties makes 
the Science of Geometry. 

By the fame analytical or feparative Power, we in- 
veftigate Definitions of all kinds, each one of 
which is a developed IVord^ as the (ame Word is an in* 
veUped Definition. 

To conclude-— In Composition and Division 

CONSISTS THE WHOLE OF SciENCE, CoMPOSI- 
4 TION 
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Ch.IV. Percieptioiis here mentioned are in fad no 
other. In theie too we perceive the ob* 
jeds of Science and real Knowlsge, 
which can by no means be, but of that 
nobtcb is general, and definite , and fret {g). 

liere 



^ m > n im ^' 



nON MAKING AFfXRMATlVS TEOttt, AMP 
ftHEWIKQ U8 THINGS UNDER tlkCllt $I)|II*ARI* 
TIR3 AND Id1£NT|TIBS} DlVUIQN ilAKiNG Ns*- 

OATivB Truth, and presrntino thru to 

Us UNDER TflEiR DlSSIMILARITIRS AND Hl^ 
VBR8ITIBS, 

And here, by the wayj there occurs % Qycftion.— 
If all Wifdom be Science, and it be the buiinefs of 
Science as well to tQmpound as to feparat^y may we not 
fay that thofe Philofophcrs took Half of Wifdom for 
the Whele^ who diftinguiihcd it from Wk, as if Wis- 
dom orAy fiparateds and Wit only trwgbt Ugetber? 
>^Yet fo held the Philofophcr of Malmijburf^ and the 
Author of the Effay on the Human Undajianding. 

{g) The very Etymologies of the Words EIII- 
XTHMH, SciBNTiA, and Understanding » 
may ferve in fome degree to fliew the nature of theft 
Faculties, as well as of thofe Beings, their true and 
proper Objc£ls. EIIISTHMH miiA»rat^ iii ri 
Em STASIN xj S^ov rSv p-^ay/^aTwy oiyuv r/x^ff 
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tJefe too even Indhtdua/s, however of Ch.lVr 
thcmfelves unknowable, become obje<as of 

Knowlege, 



yif im^fAii VfSfl ri xMx^ ^ olfAtri'Jrluyrx ytareefyU 
MTflB*. Science (ETLtlTHUVL) fjasitsname/rom 
bringing Us (EIII 2TA2IN) to some Stop and 
BouNDiARY ofihingSy taking lis aw^ from the unbostndei 
fiature and mutability of Particulars ; for it is ccnverfint 
about SubjiSts^ that an general^ ani invariable. Niceph* 
Blem. Epit. Logic, p, 21. 

This Etyiftology given by Bletnmides^ and long be-* 
fore him adopted by the Peripatetics^ came originally 
from Plato^ as may be feen in the following account oi^ 
it from his Cratylus* In this Dialogue Socrates^ having' 
firft (according to the Heraclitean Philoibj^y which 
Cratylus favoured) etymologized a multitude of Words 
with a view to that Flow and unceafttig Mutatiofiy fup- 
pofed by Heraclitus to run thro' all things, at length 
changes his Syftem, and begins to etymologize front 
another, which fuppofed fomething in nature to be per^ 
manent and fixed. On this princij^le he thus proceeds 
«k*-^S3co7rft)|(Aetf S{\^ l^ dvrSv dvixXa^ovrs^ ztcStov fAi$ 
T»TO TO ovofjka Tfiv E n I Z TH M H N, tag ot[x(piSoXo9 

^juiwv En I ro7q ZT^dvuoto'i t^i> ^J'^^^^v, ?j ort (ru/AWfji- 

(pioiTXh. Let us conftaer then (fays hej fomeofthe very 

B b mrds 
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Gh.IV, Knowlcge, as far as their nature will per- 
mit. For then only may any Particular 

be 



fFords abnady exatnimdi and in the firft pUue^ the Wori 
Science ; how MfputabU is this (as to its former Ety- 
mology^ bsw much more naiuralfy does it appear tojigni^ 
fy^ that IT STOPS THE Soul at things, than 
that it is carried about with them. Plat. Cratyl. p. 437. 
Edit. Serr« 

The difputable Etymology, to which he here al- 
ludes, was a ftrange one of his own making in the for- 
mer part of the Dialogue, adapted to iht flowing Sy- 
ftem of Heraclitus there mentioned. According to this 
notion, be had derived EIIISTHMH from tiri&oti 
and jtAfufji^, as if it kept along with things, by perpetu- 
ally y2?/&x(;/«^ them in thicir motions. See Plato as be- 
fore, p. 412. 

As to SciENTiA, we are indebted to Scaliger for 
the following ingenious Etymology. Ratiocina- 
T I o, moius quidam efl\ Scientia, quies : unde et n9^ 
meny turn apud GnecoSy turn etiam nojlrum. Tla^u ri 
Eni IITA20Ar, EniSTHMH. Siflitur enim 
mentis agitatio^ et fit fpecies in animo. Sic Laiinum 
SciENTiA, SVi j/;Wa* SXESIT TOT ONTOZ. 
Nam Latiniy quod nomen entis fimplex ah ufu ahjecenmt 
atque repudiarunty omnibus aSiivis participiis idem ad- 
junxerunt. Audiens^ axouwv «v. Sciens^ ^m wv. 
£cai in Theopbr. de Caufis PIjuu. LiU I. p. 17. 

The 
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he faid td be known, when by aflertihg It eh.iV. 
to be a Marti or an AnimaU or the like» 

wci 



The Engtiji Word, tlNDERSTAkDiKCj tntini 
liot fo properly KnowUgti vA that F^ci^Ay ^ the Souli 
where KiMwlege refidcs. Why may we not then 
imagine, that the frainersof this Word intended to re- 
j^reieht it as a kind of firm Bajii^ on which the fait 
Stru^re of Sciences was to reft, and which was fup* 
ipofed to STAND VNDiit them, as their immoTeable 
Support i 

Whatever niay fee faid of thefe Etythologies, whe- 
ther they are true or falfe^ they a^t leaft prove their 
Authors to have confidered Science and Under- 
standing, not T^JUetlng powers of Perception, like 
Senfii but rathet HA Jf^^y^ permanent ^ and durable 
Comprehensions* But if fo, we muil fomewher^ 
or other fin^ for them certain Jieady^ permanent^ ani 
durable Objects j fincc if Perception of anV 

kind be different from the thing PER- 
CEIVED) (whether it perceive ftraight as crooked, 6t 
trooked as ftraight ; the moving a$ fixed, or the fixed 
ias moving) SUCH Perception must of necessity 
BE ERRONEOUS AND FALSE. The following paf^ 
iage from a Greek Platonic (whom we (hall ^ubte agaiij 
liereafter) feem^ on the prefent occafion not without 
its Weight — 'El in ymZtrtq akj «£«r"£f« rSf a*<&^j£wf j 
Urn it 9^ 7^«r« aAijSfrlf a tw» ii&i^Tm tf there hi 
Bb 2 k 
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Ch.lV. we refer it to ihme fuch amprehenfive^ or 
^ general Ideif. 

Now 'tis of thcfe COMPREHENSIVE and 

PERMANENT Ideas, THE OENUINE PeR-» 
CEPTIONS OF PURE MlND, that WoRPS 

of all Languages^ however difiejcent^ are 
the Symbols. And hence it is, that as 
the Perceptions include, fb do tbffe their ■ 

Symrols 



A Knowlegb more accurate than Sensation y then 
muft be certain objects rffuck h§9WUj;eUQKR TRUE 

THAN OBJECTS OF SenSE* 

The following then sre Queftions worth confider- 
ing,— »^tf/ thefe Ol^cas are?— ^^^ they refidc? 
•—And how they arc to be diicovered ?— Not hy expe^ 
rimental Philofophy 'tis plain ; for that meddles with no- 
thing, but what is Ungiblc, corporeal, and mutable-* 
iior even by the more refined and rational fpeculation 
o( Mathematics \ for this, at its very commencement^ 
takes fuch Objefls. for granted. We can only add, 
that if they refidfi in our o%vn MjiN0s, (and who, that 
has never looked there, can affirm they do not ?) thea 
will the adviee of the Satirift be no ways improper, 

NEC Te qiltjesiyerxs EXTKA. 

Per^ 
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Symbols exprifs^ not this or that fefcfCYi.W. 
Partictiars cnfy, Sut mil indifferent fy^ as 
they happen to occur. Were therefore the 
Inhabitants of Salijbury to be transferred 
to T^kt tho' new particular objeds would 
appear on every ikie^ they would ftill no 
more want a new Language to explain 
themfelvcs, than they would want new 
Minds to con^prehend what they beheld. 
An indeed, that they would want, would 
be the heal proptfr Names % which Names^ 
as we have faid already *, are hardly a part 
of Language, but muft equally be learnt 
both byleailied and unlearned, as often 
as they change the place of their abode. 

Tis ilpon the fame principles we may 
perceive the reafon, why the dead Lan^ 
guages (as we call them) are now intelli* 
gible ; and why the Language of modern 
England is able to defcribe antient Rome i 
B b 3 and 
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iCh.iy. and that of ancient Rome to deibribe modem 
*^-">^ England {b). But of thcfc matters wp 
have ipoken before. 

§. a. And now faaymg viewed th 
JProcffs* iy which we acquire general Ideas^ 
let u$ begin anew from other Principles^ 
and try to difcover (if we c^n prove (p 
fortunate) whence 'tis that thefe Ideas origir 
nally co^e. If we can fucceed here, we 
may difctsrn perhaps, what kind of Beings 
they are^ for (his at prefect appears fppcipr 
^bat obfcurpt 

Let 



(£} As fai* as Human Natun^ and th primary Ge^ 
nera both of Suhfiance and Accident are the fame in all 
places, and have been fo thro* all ages ; To far aU Lanr 

^guages (hare Qne common IpE^T^i^y* As f^ as^ 
\uliar fpectes ofSubJiance occur in different regions ; and 
much more, as far as the pojitivi Jnftiiutions of reSigious 
and civil Polities are every whe^t Afferent ; fo fiur each 
Language has its peculiar DiVEi^sity. To the Caufes 
of Diverfity here mentioned, may be added the diftin^ 

xgy^M^g CbqraHer and Genius of every Nation^ cencemr 
ing which we fligU fpeak hereafter. 
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Let us fuppofe any man to look for ChlV. 
the firft time n^onfome Work of Art^ as 
for example upon a Clock, and having 
Efficiently viewed it, at length to depart. 
Would he not retain, when abfent, an Idea 
of what he had feen ?— And what is it, to 
retain fuch Idea? — ^His to have A Form 
INTERNAL correfpondetit to the exter- 
nal ; only with this difference, that the 
Internal Form is devoid of the Mattery the 
External is united with it, being feen in 
the metal, the Wood, and the like. 

Now if we fuppofe this Speiftator to 
view many fuch Machines, and not fimply 
to vie\fr, but to confider every part of them, 
io as to comprehend how thefe parts all 
operate to one End , he ihight be then 
faid to pofTefs a kind of intelligible 
Form, by which he would not only un- 
derftand, and know the Clocks, which he 
had it^n already, but every Work alfo of 
like 5ort, which he might fee hereafter.-^ 
B b 4 Should 
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ChJV. Should it be afk'd « wbkb QftbefeFarm 
** is prtQr^ the E^Urnd and Senfiblei or 
'* tbe Internal and Jntelligible i' the An^^ 
fwcr ia obvious, that tbe prior is tbe Sen^ 
Jble. 

Thus then we fee, there are ik^ 

TELLIGIBLB FoRMS, WHICH TO THE 

Sensible ARE subsequent* 

But farther ftill-— If thefe Machines bo 
allowed the Work not of Cbance^ but cA 
an Artijl^ they muft be the Work of one, 
who knew what be, was about. And what 
15 it, to morky and know wbat one is about ? 
•— T/> to bave an Idea of wbat one is* 
. doingi topojfefs a Form ij^ternal, cw^ 
rejpondent to tbe external, to wbicb ex^ 
ternal it fervesfor an Exemplar or Ar- 
chetype* 

Here then we have am intelligi^ 
RLE Form, which it prior to the 
fENSJBI^BFoRMj wbicb^ bein^ truly prior 

at 
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M weS in dignity as in time, cam no moft Ch.IV* 
kectmefabje^enty than Cauftcan to BffiS. 

Thus theiii with rcfpeft to Works of 
Art, we may perceive, if we atteiMi, a 
TRIPLE Order of Forms; me Order, 
itaelligjibk znA previous to tkcfe Works i. 
^/econd Ot^tt, fenjibk and concomitant i 
and a third again, intelligible zndifubji^nt,^ 
After the firft of thefe Orders the Maker 
may be faid to worki thro* the fccond, 
the Works themfelvcs exiji, and are what 
they arc i and in the third they become 
r^e^mzedp as mere ObjeSis of Contempla^ 
turn. To make thefe Forms by Afferent 
Names more eafy to be underflood ; the 
Jirfi rxizy be called the Maker's Form; 
tbefecond, that of the Subject ; and the 
pbird^ that of THE Contemplator. 

Let us pafs frorii hence to Works of 
Nature. Let us imagine ourielves view- 
ing fome diverfified Profpefl: ; ** a Plain* 
*' for example, fpacious and fertile; a 

** river 
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Ch JV. '* river 'winding thro' it ; by the bankt- 
^' of that river, men walking and cattle 
*' grazing ; the view ternxinated with 
^' diftant hills, fome craggy, and fome 
•^ covered with wood." Here 'tis plain 
we have plenty of Forms natural. 
And could any one quit fo fair a Sight, 
and retain no traces of what he had be« 
held?— -And what is it, to retain traca 
of what one has bebeld^-^Th to have cer- 
tain Forms internal correfpondent to 
the EXTERNAL, and refembling them in 
every thing, except the being merged in 
Matter. And thus, thro' the fame reten^ 
tive and coHeSiive Powers, the Mind be- 
comes fraught whii. Forms natural, as be- 
fore with Forms <3;r/^/j/.— Should it be 
afked, ^' which of thefe natural Forms are 
<* prior^ the External ones viem'd by the 
<* Senfes, or the Internal exijiing in the 
** Mindi' the Anfwer is obvious, that 
the prior are the External. 

Thus 
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Thus therefore lii Nature, as well as Ch^IV. 
in Art, there are iktelligibls 
Forms, which to the sensible are 
.$upsEQUE!TT. Hence then we fee the 
meaning of that noted School Axiom, Nil 
eji in Intellectu, quod non prtusfuit in 
JSensu i an Axiom, which we mufl own 
to be fo far allowable, as it refpedts the 
Ideas of a mere Contemplator. 

' But to proceed fomewhat farther— Are 
w/z^rtf/Produ6lions made by Chance, or 
ST Design ?— Let 11s admit by Defign^ 
not to lengthen our inquiry. They arc 
certainly ♦more exquifite than any Works 
of Art^ and yet tbefe we cannot bring 
ourfelves to fuppofe made by Chance."'-^ 
Admit it, and what follows ? — ff^e mujlof 
necfjfity admit a Mind alfo^ becaufe Design 
implies Mind, wherever 'tis to be found. 
—Allowing therefore this, what do we 

mean 

f Arift. Jk Partt Ammah L*L c. it 
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Ch.IV. mean by the Term, Mind ?— -Wc mean 
/ometbingf wbicb^ wbenit aSsf knows what 
it is going to do ; fometbing fiored witb Ideas 
of its intended Works, agreeably to wbicb 
Ideas tbofe Works are fajhioned. 

That fuch Exemplars, Patterns, 
Forms, Idea& (call them as you pleafe) 
muft of necejfty be, requires no proving 
but follows of courfe, if we admit the 
Caufe of Nature to be a Mind, as above . 
mentioned. For take away theie, and 
mbat a Mind do we leave without them ? 
Chance furely is as knowing, as Mind 
WITHOUT Ideas ; or rather. Mind 
WITHOUT Ideas is no lefs blind than 
Chance. 

The Nature of thcfe Ideas is not diffi- 
cult to explain, if we once come to allow 
a poifibility of their Exigence. That they 
are exquiiitely beautiful, various, and or^ 
derly, is evident from the exquifite Beauty, 
Variety^ and Order^ ieen in natural Sub- 

ilances. 
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ilances, which are but their Copies or P/r- Ch.IV. 
tureu That they are mental is plain, as 
t bey are of the EJenceofMmD, and coa- 
fequently no Objefts to any of the Senjes, 
nor therefore circumfcribcd cither by Time 
or place. 

Hbre then, on this Syftem, we have 
plenty of Forms INTELLIGIBLE, which 

ARE TRULY PREVIOUS TO ALL F0RM8 

SENSIBLE. Here too we fee that Nature 
is not defeftive in her triple Order^ 
having (like Art) her Forms previous^ 
HER Concomitant, and her Subse- 
IJUENT {i). 

That 

(i) Simpliclusy in his comramtuy upon the Pfedica;- 
ments, calls the /ry? Order of thcfe intelligible Form^ 
70 9go Ti)f fAiOclcw;, tbofi previous to Participatioti^ 
zni at other times,, i iJ^t^nfAm xommsj the tranfiendene 
Vmver/aHty or Samenefsi the j^^ffrf Order he ealls ri 
h /M.c0lgfi^ tboji ^bicb exift in Partidpalion^ (bat 19, 
ihietfe niBxged in Mattery and at other times, he calb 
tfiem ijcdDTArcTft^^jbtEyn xoivoTDc, ihefubor^naUTJmver^ 
faliiyos Smenefs^\ kftly, of the ^*lrrf Older Jie fay^ 

that 
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Ch.iV. ThAt tbe Previous may be juftfy S} 
C931tA is plain, becaufe they are ejfenttally 

prior 

that they have no independent exiftence of dietr owii» 
but that-^^f Ic o^iKim^ ivri tv rxTg nf^tri^ou^ a* 
mtacifj x«6^ lopuTfli ^'rrtriTctiAsv^ tve.curfihes aiftra^in£ 
tbitn in our own Imaginations^ have given them byfucb ab^ 
fira£iion an exijlence as of tbemfehes. Simp, in Praedie. 
p. 17. In another place he iays^ in a language ibme« 
what myfterious> yet ftill comformable to the iame 
do£trine— Mii7roT£ ?v tjitUv Xnirlm to xomii^ to /uisi 
i^f}^D/Acyotr tSv xa(&* ?xara, 9^ atTfov t?; ly aUTOi< xof« 
Wthtoc^ xatT» Tfjv ju»«» IflCutJ (puffW, fiJfl-irrp xj tik Ao* 
(po^irTiroi xocra rw TxroXvuiii wjoAijiJ/w— JIeutj^ JIe Irt 
TO xoti^y^ TO avi xoivs iirU tok tiotipo^oig liJfo-iy »•* 

MofAiWV^ 9^ CVUTTft^p^Oy ftVTOfV— -T^/tOV ^E, TO fV TAtt 

ym; Qv^-^Pirhaps therefore w mi0 admit a iTRiPLft 
Order of what ts Universal and thr 
Same ; that of thefirji Orekr^ tranfcendeni andfuperior 
to Particulars^ which thro^ its uniform nature is the caufe 
rf that Samenefs exifiing in themy as thro* its multiform 
f re' conception it is the caufe of their Diverfity — that of 
tbefeeond Order ^ what is infufed from the firft Unhuerfd 
Caufe into ihe various Species of Beings^ and which has iU 
exiftence in thofe fever al SpecieS'^that of the third Ordef^ 
whaf fubjifts by abJlraSlion in our own Underftandings^ 
being offuhfequent Wign to tie other two* Ihid^ p*< 21^^ 
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prior to all things elfe. The whole visi- Ch.IV. 
8LE World exhibits nothing more, than 

fo 



To SimpUdus we ihall add the two following Quota* 
tions from Ammonius and Nicephorus Bkmmdesj which 
we have ventured to tranfcribe, without regard to theif 
uncommon length, as they fo fully eftablifh the Doc- 
trine here advanced, and the works of thefe Authors 
are not eafily to be procured. 

AtJtIuAi0* ff(Pfayi^£Tw Tou? Kn^ig wdvjotg* Srtpov 3i 
ng ua-iXi<i3V 7^ dsxaoLiAtifog roi xn^io^, imrns'ocg on 

£x7u7r»/Aa rjif fixvoiot* 'H ro!wv a^tp^ayU i cy rZ Jbix- 
TuXiw Aij/sraj 11 PO TX2N HO A All N sTvocr i Si 
h ToTg xufiW, EN TOI2 nOAAOIS- ^ S\ » 
rp Aavowft TK aVojEAaga/A/va, EH I TOIZ IIOAAOIX, 
.^ upif^T^cv^C. ToZro oZv moii&ta 7^ iiri ruv ysvuv xai 
iiSuV yap A»j/Aieuf3^o^, 7iro*wv voivrccy s^si igxf 
imjr!} T» vcivrav v^a^xStlyfAOLra' clov, zjoiZv olv6^vcv^ 
i^u TO iJog Tsrap" ixvra t« av9f w^if^ "s^^ig a^pf 5v, 
tyavTfltc wo*er. *Et ^f tk Ivraitj Xtj^wv, wj oux licrJ 
Tsraja t« AtjptoyjJ/o) ra itJtj, axoucTcc raura, w? o 

yovfAsyXy r) oux fide*)?. Aaa si fAiv fxri eicwj, oux ait 

3 jt*£AAa 
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ChJV« j[b VMXijpaffmg Pidures of thefe immutdBk 
Archetypes. Nay thro' thefe it attains evra 



fiiXXn veicftv ; •u J^p, »c ^ (f>i^Hi ixiya ^nifAU 

^i^Ei^ov^ n xara avVfwirov^ wo^ Iroici, oidc to uir 
oJrir yiypofjLtvm* ii i\ oiitv zjoviij ftvrodi fnXw^ iq 
fr«» Iv tw Avi/Aiouf}^ r« !i Jin* "Eri Jl to TiJbj l» tm 
AnfAMu^w, 0( e fv Ty ^ax7vXA) ritroq* y^ Xiyvta* 
rUToritioq nPO TUN JIOAAflN, ?& x<»?*^<>» 
Ti}f uA9|(. ^£0 ^f TO Xtiog TV aiAMiiTH 9^ iv toiV x«^ 
l^xftrov ftytftifroK^ cJf r« fv tok xii^ok IxlvTrdfAAra* x^ 
;\f}'fTa(ft Tft Towura EN TOI2 ELOAAOIS T»i/ai, 
9jJ ajyof »r« Tnc uAuj. QtourdfjLtvB$ i\ riq xaT« /tAC^ 
aySf «7r«f, on tf aptc; to auTo itioq rS dvi^taint fX^^^^i 
(ttC fVi rS Sri^^iovT9iy xaJ 3«aor«ju4» Ta xfi^ice) 
dviiMCt^ifitiu otuTo o tS Aaiiow' icai Xsytrou t»t« 
Eni TOI2 nOAAOIX, ^J'pvf /i*tT« TawoXAa, 
}ut\ vTf^ytviq. JfiteUigatur anmdusy fui aUcujus^ uf^ 
pct£ AchilUs^ imaginem infculptam habeat : muba infuper 
cerafinty et ab armulo imprinumtur : Viniat deinde quif" 
piam^ videatque ceras emnes unius anmdi impreffiorie for-^ 
matas^ dnnuliqia imprejjionem in ntinU contineat : Jigillum 
annulo infculptuniy ante mult a dicetur : in cerulis 
imprejjiim^ i« multis : quod vera in illius^ qui illo w- 
nerat intelUgentia remanferit^ post mult a, it pojlt" 
4 riia 
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a Semblance of Immortality, and con- Ch.IV. 



tmues 



riits gentium dicetwr. Um in ginertbus et firmts intelU^ 
gendum cenfeo : etenim lUe opttmus procreator mupdi Deta^ 
cnrnium rerumformas^ atqui extmpla habet apudfe : utfi 
baminan efficere veTit^ in hominis /armam^ quam babit^ 
ifOueattsr^ et ad illius eximplmm cateroi faciat omnes* At 
fi quit rejiiteriu dicatque remm farmas apud Creatorem 
non effe: quafo ui diligenter attendat : Opifex\ quafacit^ 
vel cognofcitj vel ignerat : fed is^ qui nefciet^ nunquam 
quicquam faciei: quisenim idfacereaggreMtury quodfa-^ 
cere ignore f Neque enim facubate quadam rationis ex* 
perte aUquid agety proui agit naiura (ex quo conficitur, 
ui natura eiiam agat^ etfi qua faciaty non advertat :) Si 
vero raiione quadam alt quid facity quodcunque ab eo fat* 
turn e/i omnino cognovit* Si igitur Deus non pejore ra-* 
ticnci quam homo\ facit quidj qua fecit cognovit: ft cog* 
novit qua fecit ^ in ipfo rerum formas effe perfpicuum ejt^ 
Forma autem in opifice fwdperinde ac in annulo figiUum^ 
hacque forma ante mult a, et avulfa a materia dici^* 
tur. Jtqui hominis fpecies in unoquoque homine eji^ quem- 
admodum eiiam ftgilla in ceris-y et IN MULTis, nee ^ulfa, 
a materia dicitur. At cumfingulos homines animo confpi* 
cimuSy et eandem in unoquoque formam aique effigiem vide* 
musy ilia effigies in mente nojha infidens post multa, 
et pojierius genita dicetur : veluti in illo quoque dicebamus^ 
qfii mult a ftgilla in cerd uno et eodem atmuk impreffa con* 
fpexerat. Ammon. in Porphyr. InttodudL p, 29. b» 



C c Alyovft 
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Ch.IV. tinges throughput ag(;s to bo tpt^irt* 

^' ^ * CALLY 

AiywJcci H raytvn x»] ri tlfn 11 PO TUN 
nOAAftN, EN TOIS nOAAOIX, EHI 
TOIS nOAAOIS* ^wp &w«^« 'Ti <r^fflty»ri^i«, 

fax»f Jl ra El otf ri ixli'/rufsMf xai mrno'di^ Sn 

ra voXXft ra Xo^ (rw«9^our«c «fc ?v, ix^^ '"^^ ^^' 
rat JluxvoiAV. To jaIv Sv a<(>^ayirifiw niTrufAx Xe yr- 
T«» nPO TXIN nOAAftN- TO J' cv ror? xjifwif, 
EN TOI2 nOAAOIS* to i\ i^ iurm xarit'^ 
Xi}^fifv, K»] Kficroi iioimct» diPua^ UTnor«v» EH! TQIS 
nOAAOIZ. •'OuTw^ 7i^ x«i Tflfc y&n xdif T<i t2}i| 
HPO TaN nOAAaN/ifev fiVi9 ev Tu iiiD/AMU^. 
yw, X«r^ T»p, toroinrixtff Xf}^' cy t» Qiw j^ap o& oo- 
^iOTOioi X0^( tSt orr»» motiiog v^(^fofxft<ri, xas9* ouc 
Xo}^C tVf^so-i^ t» ov/ft Tffdiflx xou TffgodSoi^e xai 
TffOipiyAytif v(psmici9»i ^ Xiyovjon t« j/fi/n x«& rof 
SJW EN T0I2 nOAAOII, Aon ly Tor^ xar*? 
lf4fQ* ciy^ftiiFoig to ra apffffi^wif «?<^of ej-i^ xa) 70"? 
Xp^« /A(f O' ^^"^•^f '''^^ 1^ ^^^ra i«i|^* Iv ivH^tan^iq &^ 

XfiCt IwWOkf^ Xfti TOHT «XXOif ^CMK to yiy^ EU^HrXfT^f 

T«#y TOttirciiy cUiwv^ Svif irl ro ^Jotf' x^ roTf ^mic 

SfdM 9tCU. ToTf ^U9^ro$i TO )tOf^XiXWrg^V ycv^, TO 

di&nTWv$ i^nd^trm* ffw»x,^muv ii xi* twv (puxwy. 
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6allV;|ON£, amid tKofe infinite parti- Ch-lV. 



cular 



TIC I'm^xoirm xob\ ri «i)/u;^<x, to vHfAa irvixwav xa» 
ToxJ/fTdtft^ iTwifoCfAwHv i\ TOK ii^T^ fAmi^ tSv MfUfJiirw^ 
WiZv^ ri trpwTW ynr^ (|>«ve»T«i xal ywiXfiSralou* xftt 
fuT« jitiv EN T0I2 no AAOI2 i^ir^y^t t^ tin 
^ rd yivn. KosraAaSwy H TiS* sx twu xaffl? /acj^ av- 
Spmttwv Div «L»T«v ^uTiv, T^w avGjwTToTJira, ex J* TWI> 
kxT^ l^ffi^ ifrTrm aurriy tii» lirTrimroci^ xa* J'fcd to\ 
x«6oAv jfv$pci}7«v^ Xdil t^v xaOoAtf ^irTrov iTriwn^oc^' x»l 
TO koiOoAar ^5w ex r^u xaO»cc»$~« toi^ Xo'yta ir\jv»ya^f»v' 
xm\ TO xoeSo AK«((3t)TiMoii, xce\ tO^ x^floAa ?jux|/tf;^ov^ xa! 
T^ xdfdoAK (rS/Aoe, xoti Tnv x^cOoAixctfTarnv 8a*/av c^ 
iitxvruv ffvXXo'yta'oifJiSv^j o toiSt^ Iv f? laur? Jia- 
vowt Ta J'fvfj x) roi u}^ iiXu^ uVfrncrw E Et 1 
TOIS nOAAOIZ, Titrirti l^^^roi TX -nroX^ 
?iX xal vri^oytvSg. Genera vera et Species dicuntuir 

^ ANTE MULXA, IN MULTIS, POST 
MULT A, Ut putay intelUgatkr figillumi quarrilibet figu* 
iram habensj ex quo thulta cera ejufdem figura Jint parti* 
cipeSy et in medium aliquis has proferaty nequaquam pra* 
vifo figilU^ Cum autem vidijfet eas ceras in quihus figure 
exprimitury et animadvertijfet omnes eandem figuram par-- 
ticiparey et qua ifidebantur multay ratione in unum coegif^ 
fety hoc in mente teneat. Nempe Jigillum dicitur ejfefpecies 
ANTEMULTA; itla vero in cerisy in multis ; qua 
vero ab iis defumitury et in mente imihaiirialiter fubji/iity 
POST MULT A. Sic igitur et Genera et Species antb 
MULT A in Creatore funty fecundum rationes efficientes. 
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Ch.IV. cular changes, that bcfal it every mo- 
ment {i). 

May 

In Deo emm rerum effieMrices ratimes una et fimflidter 
pnt'OciJiuni ; fecimJum quas rathfus tile fupra-fuhjiantia" 
:Ms ownei res et pradejiinavit et produxit* Exiftere autem 
eliamtur Genera et Species IN MULTis, quoniam in Jin* 
gulis bomimbus hcminis Species^ et in JinguUs eqvis equi 
Species eft. In homnibus aque ac in equis et aliis ani- 
nudibus' Genus invemtur harum fpecierum^ quod eft ard" 
mat. In ammaSbus etiam una cum Zoophytis nuigis uni- 
verfaU Genus^ nempe fenfitivum exquiritur. AddiUs ver9 
plantis^ fpeStatur Genus animatum. Si veri una asm am* 
matis quifquam velit perfcrutari etiam inanimatay totum 
Corpus perfpidet. Cum autem entia imorporea conjunGa 
fuerint lis modo traSiatis^ apparebit primum et generaUffi'- 
mum Genus. Atque ita quidem in multis fubjjftwit 
Genera et Species. Comprehendens vero quifquam ex fin-^ 
gulis borninibus naturam ipfam bumanam^ et ex Jingulis 
equis ipfam equinam^ atque ita univerfalem bominem et 
umverfaUm equum conJsderanSy et univerfale animal exjk* 
gulis ratione colUgens^ et univerfale fenfitivum^ et tmiver-^ 
fale animatumy et univerfale corpus^ et maxime univerfale 
ens ex omnibus colligens^ bicy inquam^ infuamente Genera 
et Species immaterialiter conftituit EIII TOI2 IIOA- 
AOir, hoc ejly POST MOLTA, et po/lerius genita. 
Niceph. Blem. Log. Epit. p. 62. Vid. etiam Alcin. 
in Platonic. Philofoph. Introdua. C. IX. X. 

{i) The following elegant Lines of Firgil are worth 
attending t09 tho* applied to no higher a fubj«£l than 
Bees, 

Ergo 
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May we be allowed then to credit thofe Ch.IV. 
Ipeculative men, who tell us, *« 'tis in 

" thefe 



Ergo ipfas juamvis angufti terminus avi 
Excipiat : (neque enim plusfeptima ducitur atas) 
At Genus immortale manet ^G.IV. 

The fame! Immortality^ that is, the Immortality of the 
Kind may be feen in all perijbable fubftances, whethet 
animal or inanimate; for tho' Individuals perijb^ the 
feveral Kinds Jiill remain. And hence, if we take Ti Mr, 
as denoting the fyftem of things temporary >^ we may col- 
le£l the meaning of that paflage in the Timaus^ where 
the Philofopher defcribes Time' to be fj^emr^ 

eiiSv^ iv hi x«t* ccpi^ijlov 17(t»v iii^iw Lxovct, /Eter^ 
nitatis in urn permanentis Imaginem qiumdam^ certis nu- 
merorum articuUs progredientem. Plat. V. IIL p. 37. 
Edit. Serran. 

We have fubjoincd the following extract from Boe^ 
thiusj to ferve as a commentary on this defcription of 

Time. ^Eternitas igitur eft^ interminabilis vita 

totafmul et perfeSla pojfeffio. ^od ex collatione tempera-^ 
Hum clarius liquet. Ham quidquid vivit in tempore, 
id prafens a prateritis infutura procedtt : nihilque ejl in 
tempore ita conftitutumy quod totum vita fua fpatium pa^ 
riter pojjit amplest ; fed crajiinum quidem nondum appre* 
henditf heflemum vero jam perdidit. In hodierna quoque 
vita nof^ amplius vivitisj quam in illo mobili tranfaorioque 
C c 3 mo* 
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Ch.IV. f* tkefe permanent and comprehenJtveVovLyL% 
f* that THE Deity views at cnce^ witAout 
" looking abroady ^U po^bfe pro^Siions 
" both prefent^ paft^ and future-^tbat this 
^^ great and Jiupendous View is but a View 
V of himfelfy where all things lie inveloped 
f in their Principles and Exemplars, as be^ 

f- ing 



momeftto. ^od igitur Tin^ris patitur conditimim^ licet 
illudjjuut de mundo cenfuit AriftHelei,^ mc cmpmt wtftunt 
sffiy lucdejinaty vitaque ijus cmiti9^ris infinkaU Unda^ 
tur^ mndumtmmtaUeJiy yt ^Urntfrn efft jtirt credatur. 
Non enim totum ftmul infinite licet vita fpatium compre' 
hendit, atque compteSlitury fed futura mndum trar^aSla 
jam non baiet. ^od sgitur interminabtUs vita plenitu^ 
dinem totam paritir comprehendit^ ac pojjidety cut neque 
futuri quidquam ahfit^ nee prateriti fiuxerky id ster- 
num ejfi jure perbibetur : idque necejfe efty etfui compos 
prafensfibi femper afft/lerOy et infinitatem mobilis temporis 
habere prafentem. Unde quidam non reSiiy qui cum au* 
diunt vijum Platonij mundum hunc nee hajbuijje initium, 
nee babiturum ejfe defe£lumy hoc modp conditori conditum 
mundum fieri cp-eetemum putant. Aliud eji enim PER 

iNTERMINABILEM DUCI VITAM, { quod Mundo 

Plato tribuit) aZ/Winterminabilis vit^ totam 

PARITSR COMPLEXAM ESSE PR^SENTIAM, quod 

Divina Mentis proprium eJfe manifeftum ejt. Neque enim 
' ' " Deuf 
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•^ iftg effential to thefuhtefs of his wnverfd Ch.IV. 
•^ IntdkskmT'^^li fo, 'twill be proper, 
Aat we invert the Axiom before men* 

tioned. We muft now fay JV/7 eji in 

Sensit, quod non priusfuit in Intellec- 
ts. For tho' the contrary may be true 
with refpe<9: to Knowledge merely human^ 
yet never can it be true with reipe<A to 
C c 4 Know-* 



D^m cofuEtis rebus antiquior videri dibit timpms qumtti* 
taUy fid fanplicis pvtius propriitati natura, HuKC 

BNIM YITiB iMM0BILl3 t%M9fLVr KtUVJA 8TA« 
TUM, INFINITUS ILLS TEMPORALIUM HERUM 
MOTUS IMIT ATtJR ; cumqui mmiffingiriy atquig aquan 
mmfeffh^ ix inmuAilkaii difdt m motum $ ^JimpUtkate 
prafmtui dicnfcit in infinOamfiauri ac praUrki qtkBHl* 
totem ; et^ cum tot am par iter vita fiue plenitudinem m* 
qkeae pojfiderey bee ipfoj quid aHquo mode nunquam effk 
difinity illud^ qued implere atque exprimere nen petifi^ 
aUquatenus videtur amulari^ alligansfe ad qualimcunjui 
prafintiam hujus exigui votucrifque tnomenti : qua^ qu(H 
mam mamentis illius pr^s£nti^ quandam 
CSSTAT JMAGIN£M, quibufiumqui cMtigirit^ id pro* 
yiat^ ut ESSE vidiontur. ^oniam Vfte matun nenpe* 
tiiii^ infinitum Timporis itir arripuit : eoquemedofa^fum 

$fty ut CONTINUARET YITAM RUNDO, iUfUi pleni^ 

tudinem cempU^ii non valuit P£RMAH£NDOt Itaqut^ 
^Q. Pe Confolat, PhiIofo|ph. L« V. 
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Ch.IV, Knowlcgc univcrfally, unlefs we give Pre-^ 
cedence to Atoms and lifeless Body, 
making Mind, among other things, to be 
firuck out by a ^cfy Cmcourfe. 

§. 3. *Tis far from the defign of this 
Treatiie, to infinuate that Atheifhi is the 
Hypothcfis of ouf later Mctaphyficians* 
But yet *tis fbmewhat remarkable, in their 
fcvcral Syftems, how readily they admit 
of the above Precedence^ 

• 

For mark the Order of things, accor- 
ding to their account of them. Firft 
comes that huge Body, thefenfible Worlds 
Then this and its Attributes htgttfenfible 
Ideas. Then out of fenfiblc Ideas, by a 
kind of lopping and pruning, are made 
Ideas intelligibky whether Jpecijic or gene-- 
rah Thus, {hould they admit that Mind 
was coeval with Body, yet tiff Bow gave 
it Ideas, and awakened its dormant Pow- 
ers, it could at bcft have been nothing 

morQ 
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more, thaa a fort of dead Capacity ; for Ch.I V. 
INNATE IDEAS // couU fiot pojibfy bove 
any. 

At another time we hear of Bodies fo 
exceedingly fne^ that their very Exility 
makes them fufceptible oi fenfation and 
knowledge i as if they (hrunk into IntelleB 
by their exquifite fubtlety, which rendred 
them too delicate to be Bodies any longer. 
^Tis to this notion we owe many curious 
inventions, fuch as fubtle JEtber^ animal 
Spirits, nervous DuUs, Vibrations, and the 
like; Terms, which modern Philoso- 
phy, upon parting with occult S^alities^ 
has found expedient to provide itfclfi to 
fupply their place. 

But the intelleBual^chtmt, which ne- 
ver forgets Deity, poftpones every thing 
corporeal to the primary mental Caufe. '^Tis 
bere it looks for the origin of intelligible 
Ideas, even of thofe, which exift in buman 
Capacities, For xltiQ" fenfible Objefts may 

be 
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Ch.IV. be the dcftined medium, fo awaien tid 
dormant Energies of iif^T^'sUnderfhindmg^ 
yet are thofe Energies themfelves no mare 
contained in Sen/e^ than the Explofion of 
a Cannon, in the Sjp^k whkh gave it 
fire (/)• 



{/) The following Note is taken from a Manufeript 
Commentary of the Phtonic Ofympiodorus^ (quoted be- 
fore p. 371,) upon the Ph^ih d[Plat9% which dio* per- 
haps fome may objeS to from inclining to the Do&ine. 
of Platonic Reminifcence^ yet it certainly gives a better 
account how far the Stnjes affift in the aoqdfitiofi cl 
Sacnce^ than we can find giveji by vulgar Fhilofopberib 

f M^j •cTfiSfiSai, ^ ^j;^iiv H9r«tl tw otiSr^Civ T?f ari$^ 

^-....xorra T«t;Ti|» ii ri'v tmiAV li^itr«i *a* ri h Ti- 
^a/ep, oTi h* i^fu; ka\ axon$ to tn ^;Ao99^n»C IitjK 
fiwonfjLi^K. yin^^ SioTi Ix Tcov dti^nrSv iU iMoiiAynvif 
a^piKvifAiict. 7hofe things y which are inferior and fir 
em^ary^ are by m means the Principles $r Caufes of the 
more excelled ; and tho* we admit the common interfretet* 
tionsy and allow Sense to he a Principle of SciEVCE^ 
we mu^^ however call it a Primple^ not as if it was tha 

efficient 
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In fliort ALL Minds, that are, are Si- ChJV. 
Mi?-AR and Congenial 5 and fo too arc 

their 



efficient Caufcy but as it roufes our Softl to the RecolleSfion 
pf general Ideas, '^According to the fame way of thinking 
;V it fend in the Jtmneur^ that through the Sight and Hear^ 
ing we acquire to ourfehes Pbilofopby^ becaufe we pafs 
fmn Object of Sense to Reminisc£nC£ or Re- 

pOLLECTfON. 

And in another paffage he obfcrves — '"'E.milii yu,^ 
ffcifAfji,og(pmf uyxXfAoi lov i5 yvX*?, VF^vlcav rm o-fl(a$^ 
;%»^» ^J^ff cft9*^opfi>n U7ri rm fttfl-jjTay motfAifA'' 

For in as much as the Soul, by containing the Princi- 
pies of all Beings^ is a fort of outnivoyiJA Repre- 
jSENTATION ^r E^CEMPLAR ; when it is rouzed by 
obje£is of Sfnfe^ it recolle£ls thofe Prindples^ which if 
fontains tpitbin^ and brings them forth, 

(jeorgit^s Gemj/ius^ otherwjfe called Plethoj writes 
^pon the fame fubje£t in the following manner. T^ 
y^X^v ^ouriyf ol roi hin t»8£/asvo( olvuXot(AS(ivii(r»y i^yt 
tflrtni/Aiw TS5 ey ro7q aitSuTOK Aoy»?, ajcfiSirsfov auT«c 

f;^«cri. To ?y T£X«WTffo» t?to i^ ccx^i^iri^ov in £if 
«To Twy aioJuTwy Tj^nv rrN \J/UX^N ^V^ l'*^ **^**' ^'^ *^" 
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Ch.IV. their IdeaSf or intelligible Forms. Were 
it othcrwife, there could be no intercowfe 

between 

«ZaA* ovTCdv [AtVj &\\o)v Si xMT »Wm TiVffi <ruv9»r»c 
fyifd^y i KOiToi TO ogiiv yiVJ/AfcWc. Aiiirs&ca i\ d(p^ 
irig»i Tiv^; (pivtuf vo\A^ iu k^utIwos re 9^ rsXfurf* 

f«f £fr^l}XfHI Tjr ^'^PCy ''■• TtXidufOV T«TO t£» I» to*V 

m&nroTif XiiyuK Th^Je who fuppofi Ideal Forms, 
fay that th Soulj whin Jhiajjumes^ for the purpofes of 
Science y thofe Proportions^ winch exiji in fenfibk obje£iSj 
fojpjfes them with afuperior accuracy andperfeStion^ than 
that to which they attain in thofe fenjible objeSfs. Nour 
this fuperior Perfection or Accuracy the Soul cannot have 
fromfenftble objeQs^ as it is in fa£i not in them ; nor yet 
eon Jhe conceive it her f elf as from her f elf without its 
having exijlence any xvhere elfe. For the Soul is not 
formed fo as to conceive that ^ which has exiflence no wbere^j 
Jittce even fuch ipinionsj as arefalfe^ are all of them com-- 
pojitions irregularly formedy not of mere Non-BeingSy but 
of various real BeingSy one with another. It remains 
therefore that this Perfe£iiony which is fuperior to the 
Proportions e^cijling infenfible object Sy mujl defcend to the 
Soul from some other Nature, which is by 

MANY DEGREES MOKE EXCELLENT AND PER* 

FECT. Pleth. de Arljlotel. ct Platonic. Philofoph. 
Diff, Edit. Paris 1541. 

The AOrOI or Proportions, of. which G<- 

miftus here l|)eaks, mean not only thofe rclathre Pr©- 

I portions 
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between Man and Man^ op (what is more Ch JV. 
• 1 11 -■ # 

important) between Man and God. 

. For 



portions of Equality and Inequality^ which exift in Quan- 
tity, (fuch as double, fefquialter, ice.) but in a lai^ger 
fenfe, they may be extended to mathematical Lines^ 
AngleSf Figuresj &c. of all which Aoyo* or Proportions^ 
tho' we poffeis in the A^nd the moft clear and precife 
Ideas, yet it may be jufily queftioned, whether any one* 
of them ever exiftcd in ti^tfinJibJe World, 

To thefe two Authors we may add Boethius^ wbo» 
after having enumerated many ads of the Mind or 
Intellect, wholly diftind from Senfatiorty and inde- 
pendent of it, at length concludes, 

Hac eft efficiens magis 
Longe caujja potentiorj 
^am qua materia modi 
Imprejfas patitur notas. 
"Pracedit tamen excitans^ 
Ac vires animi movens^ 
Vivo in corpore pajjio. 
Cum vel lux oculos ferity 
Vel vox auribus injlrepit ; 
Tnm MENTIS VIGOR excitus^ 

QUAS INTUS SPECIES TENETf 

Ad motus Jimileis vocansy 
Notis applicat exterisj 

iNTROHSUMqUB RECONDITIS 

For MIS mifcet imagines. 

Dc Copfolat. Phllofpph. L. V. 
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Ch.IV. For what is Converfation between Mia 
tod Man ?— 'Tis a mutual intercourfe of 
Speaking and Hearing.^^To the Speaker^ 
'tis /^ r^^^ifi 5 to the Hearer^ 'tis to learn."^ 
To the Speaker, 'tis to defcend from Ideas 
to Words i to the Hearer, 'tis to afcend 
from ^i?r^i to Lieas.—4f the Hearer, in 
this alcent, can arrive at no Ideas, then is 
he faid not to underjiand; if he afcend to 
Ideas diflimilar and heterogeneous, then is 
he faid to mifunderftand.^-^^hax then is 
requifite,that he may be faid to underhand? 
—That he (hould afcend to certain Ideas> 
treafured up within bimfelf, correipondent 
and fimilar to thoie within the Speaker^ 
The fame may be faid of a Writer and a 
Reader*, as when any one reads to day or to 
morrow, or here or in Italy, what Euclid 
wrote in Greece two thoufand years ago* 

Now is it not marvelous* there {hould 

, h^fo exaSi an Identity of our Ideas, if they 

2 were 
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^rareonly generated from ftnfibleOh^tdis^ ChJY. 
infinite in number, ever changing, diftant 
in Time, diflant in Place, and no one 
Particular the fame with any other ? 

Again, do we allow it poflible for God 
to fignify his will to Men ; or for Men to 
%nily their wants to God ?*— In both thefe 
ca^ there muft be an Identify of Ideas, or 
cKe nothing is done either one way or the 
ether* Whence then do thefe common 
Identic Ideas come? — Thofe of Men^ 
it feems, come all from Senfation. And 
whence come God'% Ideas ?^Not furely 
from Senfation too ; for this we can hardly 
▼entuce to affirm, without giving to Body 
that notable Precedence of being prior to the 
tntelleStion of even God himfelf — Let them 
then he original*, let them be connate, and 
effentialto the divine -M/W.— If this be true, 
is it not a fortunate Event, that Ideas of 
corporeal rife, and others of mental, (things 
derivedfromfubjeSisfo totally diJiinSlJ/bould 
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ChJV.Jb bappily co-incide in the fame wonderful 
Identity ? 

HAt) we not better rcafon thus upon Co 
abftrufe a Subjefl: ? — Either all Minds 
have their Ideas derived*, or all have them 
original^ or fame have them original, and 
fome derived. If all Minds have them de- 
rived, they muft be derived from fbme- 
thing, which is itfelf not Mind, and thus 
we fall infeniibly into a kind of Atheifm. 
If all^ have them original, then are all 
Minds divine, an Hypothefis by far more 
plaufible tllhn the former. But if this 
be not admitted, then muft one Mind (at 
leaft) have original Ideas, and the reft 
have them derived. Now fuppofing this 
laft, whence are thofe Minds, whofe Ideas 
are derived, moft likely to derive them ? 
—From Mind, or from Body ? — From 
Mind, a thing homogeneous i or from 
Body, a thing heterogeneous ? From 
Mind, fuch as (from the Hypothefis) has 

original 
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priginal Ideas i or from Body, which we ChJV. 
cannot difcovCTto have any Ideas at all? (/) 
•—An Exaniination of this kind, purfucd 
with accuracy and temper, is the moft 
prohable method of folving thefe doubts. 
^Tis thus wc {hall be enabled with more 
iaflurance to decide, whether wc are to 
admit the Doctrine, of the Epicurean 
Foet, 

CoRPoftfeA UATWRA afimum conjiare^ 
animamque $ 

or truft f^e Manluan Bard^ when he fings 
in divine numbers, 

Igneusefio//is vigor, etc JELZSTisoRiGQ 
Seminibus. 

But 



rx ANOHTA NOTN ymr^coii No BoDY pro^ 
ducii Mind : for hovj jhould Things devoid of 
MxND produci Mind? SaUuJl de Diii $t Mundo, c. 8. 

D d 
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Ch.I V. .BU'T 'tis now time, to quit thcfe Specn- 
lations. Thofe, who would trace them 
farther, and have leifure for fuch ftudies, 
may perhaps find themfelves led into re- 
gions of Contemplation, affording them 
profpeds hoth interefting and plealant. 
We have at prefent faid as much as was 
requifite to our Subjed, and fhall there* 
fore pafs from hence to our concluding 
chapter. 



CHAR 
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CHAR V. 

$/ Ideas y Uth in partkul^ Men^ and in 

wbok Nations — Dijir^nt Genius ofdif^ 
. ferent Languages -^Ckar^Ber of tb( 
. Englifli, the Oriental, the Latin> and 

the Greek Languages^-^Superlative Exr- 

cellence of the Lafi — Conclt^on^ 

ORIGINAL TRirttt {a), having the ch. V. 
moft intimate conne<a:ion with the 
Jupremelntelligence^ may befaid (as it were) 

to 



frf) Thofe Philofophers, whofe Ideas of .flW^^ aqd 
Kmwlege are derived from Body and Senfation^ hav« a 
ihort method to explain the nature of Truth* ^Tis 
a faHitious thing, made by every man for himfelf ; 
which comes and goes, juft as 'tis remembred and for- 
got; which in the order of things makes its appearance 
the laft of any, being not only fubfequent to fenfibU Ob- 
je6is, but even to' our Senfations of them* According 
to this (fypothefis, there are many Truths, which have 
• been, and are no k>nger ; others, that will be^ and have 
D d 2 not 
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Ch. V. to fliinc with unchangeable fplcndour, en- 
lightening throughout the Univerfe every 
poffible Subjedt, by nature fufceptible of 
its benign influence. Paffions and other 
obftacles may prevent indeed its efficacy, 
as clouds and vapours may obfcure the 
Sun ; but it felf neither admits Diminu^ 
tioriy nor Change^ becaufe the Darknefs rc- 
fpcdls only particular Percipients. Among 
tbefe therefore we muft look for ignorance 

and 



not been yets and multitudes, that poffiUy may never 

exIA at all. 

But there are other Reafoners, who muft furely hare 
had very different notions ; thofe I mean, who reprc- 
fent Truth not as the /a/?, but the firft of Beings j 
who call it immutable^ eternaU omniprefent ; Attributes, 
that all indicate fomething more than human. To 
thefe it muft appear fomewhat ftk'ange, how men 
fhould imagine, that a crude account of the method 
'^how they perceive Truth, was to pafs for an account of 
Truth itfetfy as if to defcribe the road to London^ could 
be called a Defcription of that Metropolis. 

For my own part, when I read the detail about Sen- 
fation and Kcfledion, and am taught the procefs at 
large how my Ideas are all generated* I feem to view 

the 
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and errour, and for ih^t Subordinattoh vfCh. V. 
Intelligence y which is their natural confer 
quencc. 

We have daily experience in the works 
of Art, that a partial Knowlege will fuf- 
fice for Contemplation^ tho' we know not 
enough, to profefs ourfelves Artifts. Much 
•jnore is this true, with refpedl to Na- 
ture 5 and well for mankind is it found 
Dd 3 to 



the human Soul in the light of a Crucible, where Truths 
arc produced by a kind of logical Cheoniftry. They 
may confift (for aught we know) oi natural mittndlsy 
but are as much araturei of our own^ as a Bolus or 
Elixir. 

If Milton by his Urania intended to reprefer^ 
Truth, he certainly referred her to a much more an- 
tient, as well as a far more noble origin. 

■ " ■ ■ r—Heav^nly horn / • 

Before the hills appear^ d^ or fountains Jloiv'^dy 
7hou with eternal JVifdom didji converfe^ 
Wifdom thy Sifter \ and with her didji play^ 
Inprefence of, tV almighty Father y pleas' d 
With thy celeftial Song.—^ P. L. VII. 

^ See Proverbs VIII. %2^ &c, Jeremiah X. lOr 

4/^^^ Antonin, IX, i. 
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Ch. V. to be twit, clfe never could we attaia any 
natural Knowle^c at alL For if the cm^ 
Jlitutive Proportions of a Clock are fo fub^ 
tie, that few conceive them truly, but the 
Artift himfelf 1 what fliall we fay to ttofe 
feminal Proportions^ which make the efft 
&nce and charafter of every natural Sui^ 
y^^?— Partial views, the Imperfcdions of 
•Senfe; Inattention^ Idlenefaj the turbu- 
lence of PaflIon$ ; Education, local Senti- 
TOCints, Opinions, and Belief, confpire in 
many jnftances to furniih us with Ideas« 
feme tott general, fome too pc^tiah and 
(what is worfe than all this) with many 
that ^vc erroneous, and contrary to Truth, 
Thefe it behoves us to corred as far as 
|)offible, by cool fufpenoe and candid ej5-» 
amination* 

And thus by a connexion perhaps lit- 
Jtle expensed, th^ Caufg Q,i Letters, and 

that 
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that of Virtue appear to co-inclde, it Ch. V. 
being the bufinefs of both to examine our 
Ideas^ and to amend them by the Standard 
tf Nature and of Truth [6). 

In this important Work, we (hall be 
led to obferve, how Nations, like fingle 
Men, have their peculiar Ideas; how thefe 
peculiar Ideas become the Genius of 
THEIR Language, fince tht Symbol mnd 
of courfe correipond to its Archetype {c) i 
D d 4 how 



{h) How ufeful to Ethic Science, and indeed to 
Knowlbge in general, a Grammatical Dis* 
<^ISITI0N into the Etymology and Meaning of Wor DS 
was efteemed by the chief and ableft Philofophers, may 
be feen by confulting Plato in his Cratylus ; Xenofh. 
Mem. IV. 5, 6. Arrian. Epi^. I. 17. II. 10. Alan. 
Anton. III. II. V. 8. X.8. 

(r) HeOTS XAPAKTHP In r oiv^d^'yf^ 
A O r O S. Stob. Capiuntur Signa hand levla, fed eh- 
feruatu digna (quod fortajji quifpiam non putartt) de in-' 
geniis et moribus populorum et nationum ex Unguis ipforum. 
Bacon de Augm. Scient. VI. i . Vid. etiam ^inSiiL 
L. XI. p. 675. Edit, Capperon, Diog. L.I. p. 58. et 
Jkknag. Com* Tufc. Difp. V. lb. 
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Ch. V. how the wjfeji Nations, having the imJI 
and befi Ideas, will confequently have the 
befl and moft copious Languages i hovir others, 
whofe Languages are motley and CQni'^ 
pounded, and who have borrowed froni 
different countrys different Arts and Prac-^ 
ticcs, difcover by Wor,ds, to whpm they 
are indebted for TmNos, 

To illuilrate what has been faid, by a 
few examples. We Britons in our time 
have been remarkable borrowers, as our 
mtiltiform Language may fufficiently £hew. 
Cur Terms xn polite Literature prove, that 
this came from Greece i our Terms in 
Mujic and Paintings that thefe came from 
Italy I our Phrafes in Cookery and War^ 
that we learnt thefe from the Frencifi and 
our Phrafes in Navigation, that we were 
taught by the Flemings and Low Dutch. 
Thefe many and very different Sources qf 
our Language may be the caufe, why it is 
fo deficient in Regularity and Analogy. Yet 
>ve h'^\% this advantage to compenfate the 

defcai 
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defcfl:, that what wc want in Elegances we Ch* V* 
gain in Copioufnefsy in which laft rcipedt 
few Languages will be found fuperior to 
our own* 

Let us pafs from ourfelvcs to the Re- 
gions OF THE East. The {d) Eaftern 
World, from the earlieft days, has been at 
^11 times the Scat of enormous Monarchy. 
On theni fair Liberty never {hed its genial 
influence. If at any time civil Difcords 
arofe among them (and arife there did in- 
nunjerable) the conteft was never about 
the Form of their Government ; (for this 
was an objedt, of which the Combatants 
had no conception;) 'twas all from the 
poor motive of, ivbojhouldbe their Master^ 

whether 



(^d) dnoi yif TO JouAiJcwTffOi sTvxt roc ^6u oi [i€9 
Baf Cajo* Twv 'EAAwwv, o* il irff 1 ttJv A(r»ay rm tstm 

fv^t^amyng. Far the Barbarians by being more Jlavifl^ 
in their Manners than the Greeks, and thofe of Afia than 
ibofe ^>Europe, fubmit to defpotic Government without 
fnurtnuring or difcantent. Arift. Polit. 111. 4. 
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Oh. V. whether a Cynu or an Artaxerxes, a Ma^ 
hornet or a MujUipba. 

Suck was their Condition, 2xA what 
was the confequcnce? — ^Thcir Ideas be- 
came conibnant to dieir fervile State, and 
their Words became confonant to their 
fertile Ideas. ^ The great Dil^ndion, for 
ever in their fight, was that of Tyrant and 
Slave ; the moft unnatural one conceiva- 
ble, and the moft fufceptible of pomp, and 
empty exaggeration. Hence they talk'd 
of Kings as Gods, and of theinielves, as 
the meaneil and mod abje^ Reptiles. 
Nothing was cither great or little in mode- 
ration, but every Sentiment was heightened 
by incredible Hyperbole. Thus tho* they 
fomctimes afcended into tie Great and 
Magnificent (^), they as fre^pjently dege- 
nerated 



{eS The trueft Sublime of the Eaft may be found in 
the Scriptures, of which perhaps the principal caufe is 
the intrinfic Greatnefs of the Subjefts there treated ; 
the Creation of the Univerfc, the Difpcnfations of di* 
vine Providence, ^c. i 
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derated into the Tumid and Bumka/i. The Ch. V. 
Greeks too ofA^ became infei^ed by th w 
■neighbours, who were often at times not 
^nly their neighbours, but their mafters ; 
and hence that Luxwiance of the AJiatk 
Stile, unknown to the chafte eloquence 
9xxd ^pxtity oS Athens* ButofihcGreeiswc 
forbear to fpeak now> as we ihall fpeak of 
them more fully, when we have firft conli- 
dered the Nature or Genius of the Romans. 

And what fort of People may we pro- 
nounce the Romans ? — A Nation engaged 
in wars and commotions, fome foreign, 
ibme domeftic, which for feven hun- 
dred years wholly engroflcd their thoughts. 
Hence therefore their Language be- 
came, iiJte their Ideas, copious in all Terms 
expreffive of things political, and well 
adapted to the purpofes both of Hijiory 

and popular Eloquence. ^But what was 

their Pbilofophy ? -^hs z Nation, 'twas 
none., if we may credit their ableft Writers. 
And hence the Unfitnefs of their Language 

to 
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Cb. V. to this Subjcd ; a dcfeft, which even C/- 
cero is compelled to confefs, and more fully 
makes appear, when he writes Philofb- 
phy himfelf, from the number of Terms, 
which be is obliged to invent (/), Virgil 

ieems 



(/) Sec Ctc. de Fin. I. C. i, 2, 3. III. C. i, 2, 4, 
&c* but in particular Tufc, Difp. I. 3. where he (ays, 
Fhilosophia jacuit ufqw ad hdnc atatem^ nee uUum 
babuit lumen Literarum LatinaRUM ; qua il* 
Ittfiranda et excitanda nobis ejl ; uift^ &c. See alfo Tufc. 
Difp. IV. 3. and Acad. I. %. where it appears, that 'till 
Cicero applied himfelf to the writing of Philojophy^ 
the Romans had nothing of the kind in their language, 
except fome mean performances of Amafanius the Epi^ 
curean^ and others of the (ame kQ:. How far the ^^- 
matis were indebted to Cicero for Philofophy, and with 
what induftry, as well as eloquence, he cultivated the 
Subje£l:, may be feen not only from the titles of thofe 
Works that are now loft, but nluch more from the 
many noble ones ftill fortunately preferved. 

The Epfcuredn Poet Lucretius, who flouriflied 
nearly at the fame time, feems hf his (Uence to have 
6ver- Ipoked the Latin writers of bis own SeQ: ; deriv- 
ing all his Philofophy, as well as Ciceroy from Grecian 
Sources; and, like him, acknowleging the difficulty of 
writing Philofophy in Latin^ both from the Poverty of the 
Tongue, and from the Novelty of the Subjeft. 

Nee 
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Icems to have judged the moft truly of his Ch,-y, 
Countrymen, when admitting their infe- 
riority in the more elegant Arts, he con- 
cludes at laft with his ufual majefly. 



Nee me animifallit^ Gr AIOR um ebfcura reperta 
Difficile inluftrare Latinis verfibm effij 
(Muha nevis rebus frafirtim quomfit agendum^) 
Propter £G£stat£M linguje et rb&um no- 

vitatem: 
Sed tua me virtus iamen^ et fperata Voluptas 
Suavis amcitia quemvis perferre labor em 
Suadet Lucr.I. 137. 

In the fame age, Varro, among his numerous 
works, wrote fome in the way of Phihfophy ; as did the 
Patriot Brutus, a Treatife concerning Virtue^ mudi 
applauded by Cicero i but tbefe Works are now loft. 

Soon after the Writers above-mentioned came Ho- 
R ace, fome of whofe Satires and Epiftles may be juftly 
ranked among the moft valuable pieces of Latin Phih- 
fophy^ whether we confider the Purity of their Stile, or 
the great Addrefi, with which they treat the Subje£l. 

After Horace^ tho' with as long an interval as from 
the days of Augujlus to thofe oiNerOj came the Satirift 
Persius, the friend and difciple of the %to\Q Cornutus\ 
to whofe precepts as he did honour by bis virtuous Life, 

fo 
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^U R«GERE IMPERIO tOPULOS, R^ 

mane^ mennntOf 
{Ha tibi erunt artes) pad/que imponere 

marem^ 
Parcere fubjeSiis^ et debellarefuperbos^ 

From 



fb his works, tha' fmall> Ihew an early proficiency ia 
the Science of Morals. Of him it may be faid, that 
he is ahnoft the fingle difficult writer among the Latin 
Claffics, whofe meaning has fufficient merit, to make 
it worth while to labour thro' his ob&urities* 

In the fame degenerate and tyrannic period, lived alfo 
Seneca ; whofe character, both as a Man and a Wri- 
ter, is difcuifed with great accuracy by the noUe Au- 
thor of the CharaQertfiics^ to whom we refer, 

' Under a milder Dominion, that of Hadrian and the 
Jntoninesj lived AuLus Gellius, or (as fomecall 
him) Agellius, an entertaining Writer in the mif- 
ceUaneous way ; well ikilled in Criticifm and Antiqui- 
ty ; who tho' he can hardly be entitled to the name of 
TiPhilofophir^ yet deferyes not to pafs unmentioncd here, 
from the curious fragments of Philofophy interfperfed 
in his works. 

With Julus Gellius we range Macrobius, not be- 
caufe a Contempoiaiy, (for he is fuppofed to have lived. 

under 
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• From confideiing /i5^ Romans^ let us Ch. V. 
pafe to THE Greeks^ The Greciaic 

COMMON- 



under Honarius and Tbeodofius) but from his near re&oi'* 
blance, in the charader of a Writer. His Works, 
like the other's, are mifcellaneous ; filled with Mytho- 
logy and antient Literature, fome Phiiofophy being in- 
termixed. His Commentary upon the Somnium Sapio* 
nis of Cicero may be considered as wholly of the pbils^ 
fophical kind. 

In the fame age with Juhts GeHiuSj flouriflied Aftr« 
lEius of Madaura in Africa^ a Platonic Writer, wfaofe 
Matter in general far exceeds his perplexed and af£s£led 
Stile, too conformable to the falfe Rhetoric of the Age 
when he lived. 

Of the fanie Country, but of a later Age, and a 
harfher Stile, was Martianus Cap^lla, if indeed 
he deferve not the name rather of a Pbilologj/i^ than of 
a Pbihfipher. 

After Capella^ we may rank Chalcidius the Pla^ 
Unic, tho* both his Age, and Country, and Religion 
are doubtful. ^His manner of writing is rather more 
agreable than that of the two preceding, nor does he 
appear to be their inferior in the knowlege of Phiiofo- 
phy, his work being a laudable Commentary upon the 
Timaus of Plate* 

The 
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Ch. V. CoMMONWiALTHS^while they maintained 
their Liberty, were the mod: heroic Con- 
federacy, that ever exifted« They were 

the 



The lafl Latin Philofopher was Boethzus, who 
was defcended from fome of the nobleft of the Konum 
Families, and was Conful in the beginning of the fixth 
Centuiy. He wrote many philofophical Works, the 
greater part in the Logical way* fiut his Ethic piece. On 
the Confolation of Philofiphy^ and which is partly profe, 
and partly verfe, deferves great encomiums both for the 
Matter, and for the Stile \ in which laft he approaches 
the Purity of a far better age than his own, and is in 
all refpeSs preferable to thofe crabbed Africans already 
mentioned. By command of Thioderic king of the 
Goths J 'twas the hard fate of this worthy Man to fuffer 
death ; with whom the Latin Tongue^ and the laft re- 
mains of Roman Dignity^ may be faid to have funk in 
the weftcrn World* 

There were other Romans^ who left Phihfopbicat 
Writings; fuch as Musonius Rufus, and the two 
Emperors, Marcus Antoninus and Julian; but 
as thcfe preferred the ufe of the Greek Tongue to their 
own, they can hardly be confidered among the number 
of Latin Writers. 

And fo much (by way of (ketch) for the LatiJc 
Authors of Philosophy; a fraall number for fa 
vaft an Empire, if we confider them as all the produft 
of near fix fucccffive centuries. 
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the politeft, the braveft, and the wifeit of Ch. V. 
men* In the (hort fpace of little more 
than a Century, they became fuch Statcf- 
men. Warriors, Orators, Hiftorians, Phy- 
ficians. Poets, Critics, Painters, Sculptors, 
ArchitetSs, and (laft of all) ^hilofophcrs, 
that one can hardly help confidering that 
Golden Period, as a Providential Event 
in honour of human Nature, to (hew 
to what perfe^ion the Species might af-^ 
cend {g). 

Now 



(g) If we except Hwnefj Heftody and the Lyrk 
Poets, we hear of few Gncian Writers before the ex- 
pedition of Xerxis. After that Monarch had been de-* 
Seated, and the dread of the Perftan Power was at an ^ 
end, the Effulgence of Grecian Genius (if 
I may ufe the expreffion) broke forth, and ihone till 
the time of Alexander the Macedonian^ after whom it 
difappeared, and never rofe again. This is that Golden 
Period fpoken of above, 1 do not mean that Greea 
had not many writers of great merit fubfequent to that 
period, and efpecially of the philofophic kind ; but the 
Greaty the Striiingy the Sublime (call it as you phzih) 
attained at that time to a* height, to which it never 
could afcend in any after age, 

E e Th« 
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Ch* V. Now THE Language of these 
Greeks was truly like themfelves , 'twas 

con- 



The fame kind of fortune befel tlie People of J2^mf. 
When the Pumc wars were ended, and -Carthage their 
dreaded Rival was no more, then (as Horace informs 
us) they began to cultTviate Ac politer arts* -^ '•Twa» 
foon after this, their great Orators, and HiK^ans, 
and Poets arofe, waAIUme^ Yikt Greece^ hzAhec (ioUen 
Period^ which lafted to the death of O^avius 6V- 

^' 

I call thefe two Periods, from the two greatefi Ge- 
nrufes that flourilhed in each, one the Socaatic 

Period, the other ths CrcsROMSAK^ ^ 
.. ■ • . . \> * 
There are ftill farther anafogies fiihfi&ing,b^eea 
them. Neither Period conmienced, as long i^.|(dlici- 
tude for the common welfare engaged men*s atten- 
tionsj and fuch wars impended, afi^iJuratped their de« 
ftrudion by Foreigners and Bar^ians* ,B^f< when 
once thefe fears were over, a gjenf^nU ibairity fpf^ en- 
fued, and inftead of attending to the art^^of defence 
and felf-prefervation^ they began to cultivate, thofe of 
Elegance and Pleafure. Now^ as thefe naturally pro- 
duced a kind of wanton infolence (no( unlike the vi- 
tious temper of hig^-fed animals) fo by this the bands 
of union were infeniibly diiTolved. Hence then among 
3 the 
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conformable to their tranfcendent and Ch. V. 
unlverfal Genius. Where Matter fo 

abounded^ 



die Gruks that fatal Pehpmmefim War, which toge- 
ther with other war^ its immediate confequence, broke 
the confederacy of their Commonwealths ; wafted their 
ftrength ; made them jealous of each other $ ajod thus 
paved a way for the contemptible kingdom of Maudm 
to inllave them all, and alcend in a few years to uni* 
verfal Monarchy. 

A like luxuriance of profperity fowed difcord among 
the Romans ; raifed thofe uhappy contefts between the 
Senati and the Gracchi ; between Sylla and Atariui % 
between PompiyiBoid Cafari 'till at length, after the 
laft ftruggle for Liberty by thofe brave Patriots Brutus 
and Cajl^us at Philippic and the fubfequent defeat of 
Antony 9X. A^ium^ the Remans became fubjeds to the 
dominion of a Fellow-Citxzbn^ 

It mtift indeed be confefled, that after Alexander and 

' f)ffavius had eftabliihed their Monarchies, there were 

lii^y bright Genkifes, who were eminent 'under their 

Government. Ariftoik maintained a friendihip and 

cpiftolary correfpondence with Alexander. In the time 

of the fiune Monarch lived iTfeopbraflmf and the Cy-* 

nic, Diogenes. Then Hfo Demofthenes and Mfchines 

. fpoke their two celebrated Orations. So Kkewife in the 

time of OSfavius^ Virgil wrote his Eneid^ and wi|h 

£ e 2 Horace^ 
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Ch. V. abounded. Words followed of courfe, and 
thofe exquiiite in every kind, as the Ideas 
for which they flood. Arid hence it fol- 
lowed, there was not a Subject to be 
found, which could not with propriety be 
cxpreft in Greek. 

Here were Words and Numbers for 
the Humour of an Arifii^fbants i for the 

native 



Haracey Varius^ and many other fine Writers, partook 
of his protedion and royal munificence. But then it 
muft be remembred, that thefe men were bred and edu- 
cated in the principles of a free Government. 'Twas 
hence they derived that high a^d manly ipirit, which 
made them the admiration of after ages. The Sue- 
ceflbrs and Forms of Government left by AUxander and 
OeUxvius^ icon ftopt the growth of any thing farther in 
the kind. So true is that noble faying of Longmui*"^ 

^9 EAET0EPIA) 3^ mAir/fl-ai, t^ JI/jm iui^Tif ti 

«rfwT£i« (p»AoTijau)cf. *Tis LIBERTY that is fimuitQ 
nurfe the fentiments of great Geniufes ; ' to infpin thim 
with hope \ to pujh forward the fropenfity of e^ntejt mu 
with another^ and the generous emulation of being thifi^fi 
in rank. De Subl. Se£t. 44* 
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native Elegance of a Philemon or Me^ Ch. V, 
nanderi for the amorous Strains of a Mim^ 
nermus or Sappho ; for the rural La^s of a 
Theocritus or Bioni and for the fublioip 
Conceptions of a Sophocles or Homer. The 
iame in Profc. Here Ifocrates was enabled 
to difjplay his Art, in all the accuracy of 
Periods^ and the nice counterpoife of 
Di^ion. Here Demojihenes found mate- 
rials for that nervous Compofition, that 
manly force of unsffedied Eloquence, 
which rufhed, like a torrent, too impe- 
tuous to be withilood. 

Who were more different in exhi- 
biting their sPhilofoply, than Xehophon, 
Plato, and his difciplcj Arijiotle? Dif- 
ferent, I fay, in their charadter of Com* 
pojition ; for as to their Pbilofophy itfetff 
'twas ' in reality the fame. Arijiotle, 
ftriiS, ^ methodic, and orderly; fubtlc in 
Thought! iparing in Ornament 1 with 
little addrcfs to the Paffions or Ima- 
gination ; but exhibiting the whole with 
E e 3 fuch 
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Ch. V. fiich a pregnant brevity, that in every 
fentence we feem to read a page. 
How exquiiitely i$ this all performed in 
Greek f Let thofe, who imagine it may 
be done as well in another Language, 
fatisfy themfelves either by attempting to 
tranllate hini, or by perufing his tranfla- 
tions already made by men of learning. 
On the contrary, when we read either 
Xenopbon or Plato^ nothing of this me* 
tbod and ftriiSt order appears. The For^ 
mal and DidaSltc is wholly dropt. What- 
ever they may teach, *tis without profel^ 
ling to be teachers; a train oi* Dialogue 
and truly polite Addrefs, in which, as 
in a Mirrour, we behold human Life, 
adorned in all its colours of Sentiment 
and Manners. 



And yet though thefe differ in this 
manner from the Stagiritet how differ- 
ent are they likewife in chara<a;er from 
each other ?——P/(2/^, copious, figura- 
tive,^ 
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tive> and majeftic ; intermixing at times Ch. V. 
die facetious and fatiric; enriching his 
Works with Tales and Fables, and the 
jnyftic Theology of ancient times* -X>- 
napbon^ the Pattern of pcrfe<a fimpli- 
city; every where fmoQth, harmonious, 
and pure ; declining the figurative, the 
marvelous, and the myfltc ; afcending 
bu|, rarely into the Sublime; nor then 
fp jnuch trufting to the colours of Stile, 
as^ts) the intrinfic dignity of the Sentiment 
itfclf 

Thb Language in the mean time, in 
which He and Plato wrote, appears to fuit 
fo accurately with the Stile of both, that 
when we read either of the two, we can- 
j30t help thinking, that 'tis he alone, who 
has hit its character, and that it could not 
have appeared fo elegant in any other 
manner. 

And thus is the Greek Tongu?, 

from its Propriety and UniverfaJity^ made 

E e 4 for 
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Ch. V.for dll that is greats and all that is ie^tU 
^ fuU in every Subje^^ and under ^try Form 
cf writings 



Graiis ingenium^ Graiis dedit ore 
rotundo 

Mufa loqm^ 

'Twer Etc be wiflicd, that thofc amongft 
us, who either write or read, with a view 
to employ their liberal leifurc (for as to 
fuch, as do either from views tAorc fordid, 
we leave them, like Slaves, to their deftined 
drudgery) 'twere to be wifhed, I fay, that 
the liberal (if they have a relifh for letters) 
would infpeft the finiflied Models of Gre-^ 
cian Literature*, that they would not 
wafte thofe hours, which they cannot re-* 
call, upon the meaner produdions of the 
French and Englijb Prefs ; upon that fun- 
gous growth of Novels and of Pamphlets, 
where 'tis XO be feared, they rarely find 

4 -aoy 
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tny rational pleafure, and more rarely Ch. V* 
IHll, any iblid improvement. v-v*^ 

To be competently (killed in antient 
learnings is by no means a work of fuch 
infuperable pains. The very progrefs it- 
felf is attended veith defi^t^ ind reion^ 
bles a Journey through ibn^ pleafiu&t 
Country* where every ftiHc wfc advanoe> 
new charms^ arife. 'Tis certainly as eaijr 
to be a Si^hotar, as a Gameft^^ or many 
other Characters equally illiberal and low^ 
The fame applicati(m» the fame quantity 
of habit w^ fit us for one^ as completely 
as for the other. And as to thofe who 
tell us^ with an air of feeming virifdom^ 
that 'tis Merif and not Books we muft 
iludy to become knowing; this I have 
always rerdarked from repeated Experi- 
ence, to be tl^e common confolation ^nd 
language of Dunces. They fhdter their 
ignorance under a few bright Example^ 
whofe tranfcendent abilities, without the 

common 
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Ch. V. common helps, have been fufficient of 
tbetnfehes to great. and important £nds« 
But alas ! 

Decipit exemplar vitiis imitaiik'-^ 

^ - - 

In truths each man's Underftanding, 
when ripened and mature, is a compofite 
0^f natural Capacity, ^xiA of fuper-'induced 
Habit. Hence the greateft Men will be 
neceflarily thofe^ wha pofiefs the befi Ca« 
pacitieSy cultivated with the beft Habits. 
Hence alfo moderate Capacities, when 
adorned with valuable Science, will far 
tranfcend others the moft acute by na* 
ture, when either negleded, or applied 
to low and bale purpofes. And thus for 
the honour of Culturk and good 
Learning, thty are able to render, a 
man, if be will take the pains, intrinfi^ 
calfy more excellent than bis natural Supe^ 
riors. 

And 
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And fo much at prcfent as to general Ch« V. 
Ideas; bow not acquire tbemi nvhence 
tbey are derived i what is their Nature j 
and what their amneSHon with Language. 
So much likewiie as to the Subject of this 
Treatiie^ UvivEitsAL Grammar. 



End of the Thirp Book. 



AD. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

cr^HE following Notes are either Tran* 
Jlations of former Notes, or Additions 
to them. The additional are cbiefy Ex-* 
tra&s from Greek Manufcripts, which 
(as the Author has faid already concern-- 
ing others of the fame kind) are valua-^ 
hie both for their Rarity y and for their 
intrinfic Merits 
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(431 ) 
ADDITIONAL NOTES. 

PAQ. 95; — TO Stop, t^c} The Quocatioa 
fiom Prnbis in the Note may be thus rendred 
—That thing is at rbst, whicb for a timi 

FftlOR AtfD SUBStqtrSNT IS IN THE SAMS PLACB, 

tab itfelf^ and its Paris. 

P. I05« In the Note, for y\yvifi,m9 read ymiktm^ 
and render the pailage thus*-/<7r by this Faadiy (namdf 
the Faulty of Senfe) we neither know the Future^ mr 
tbiPetfi^ hit the Prefent mfy. 

P. io6« Note {i).^ The paflage of Phihpmn 
here referred to, but by miftake omitted, has refpefl to 
the nption of beings corporeal zvAfmfAh^ which were 
fiiid to he nearly appraaeUng to Non-Entitysi. The Au« 
thor explains this, among other reafons, by the fol* 
lowing— -ITw? a Tor? fkii ia ytirvioi^u \ Tl^Srov juiv, 
intifi ivTOLvia to zrx^tX^iv so ^ to jut AXov, ravra Sk 
jMi ovTft* ro [jLiv yotf ?i(p(«wroci x^ sx cti fpi, re tfi vttm 
lo* aviAVotgoAisi il rS XS^^ '^^ (P'^^cixx vdola^ fAo^^ 
A«v il rng iuvi^na^ aurm isrtf^axaXstYijuas iri o ;(^ov^« 
How therefore is it that they approach nearly U Non-Enti-' 
tys? In the firjl placcy becaufe HERE (where they exift) 
exifls THE Past and the Future, and theje are 
Nok-Entitys; for the one is vanifind^ and is m 
more^ (he other is not as yet. Now all natural Sub/lances 
pafs away along with Time, or rather His upon their 
Motion that Time is an Attendant. 

P. 
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P* 119 — in the Note here fubjoined mention is mzic 
of the &EAL Now, oc Ikstant, and ita. efficacy. 
To which we may add, that there is not only a neceffary 
Connexion between Exijienci and the Pnfent In/Uaa^ 
becaofe m Hkar Print of Time can pvoperiy be tmd i9 
iff but alfo between Extfiimt and Ufi^ becaufe what- 
eter //Wj, by the fame rcaloa necdBQurily Is. Hence 
JStfiuksy fpeakingof Ttmtprffmii^ degaodj faysof it«N. 

The Living, and Ihu) frtfoa Time. 

7r4ulnn. V. 1185. 

P. 227.— The Paflagc in VirgiU of which Servms 
here fpeaks, is a defcription of Tumus^ killing two 
brothers, Anyms tuad Dions i after wfaidi the Poet lays 

' ofhim, 

'—^atrru abfdjpi Duorum 
SuJj>€9uBt capi ta 

This, literally tranflated, is ^^he bung up on his cho" 
riot the heads of Two perfons^ which were cut off, 
whereas the Senfe requij-es, of the Two pcrfonsy that 
is to fey, of Amycm and Diores. Now this by Ambo^ 
rum would have been expreft properly, as Amborum 
means The Two\ by Duorum is expreft improperly, 
as it means only Two indefrUtebf* 

P. 259.— The Paflage in Note {0) from Them^/Htu^ 
may be thus rendered— —iViz/wrr in many inftanccs ap-^ 
pears to mah her tranfttion by link and lit$l$y fi that in 
fime Beings it may be dokbted^ whether they are Jmmedy 
or Vegetable* 
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Hi^r^.tMcb havf a mf/iifmvnElfii^TMVcny hitamoji 
imkuwn EssBNCB ; fuAfir ixan^U «i Motion^ Places 
tmd nme than fitbir ofthim^ Time. 7hi ExisTbHc^ 
rf Htdf rf tbifi is hmnn mid inJifpuUt^t hit wiat tkgir 
Essence isy or Ifature^ is mwng th^ mqft diffimk ttivg^ 
to difcirn. The Soul alfo is in ibefanu Clafs : that it it 
SmmtUngi ii fufft mndmt yha nAat it is^ ii a matttr 
mtfo, M^ Itf bami. Alex. Aphrod. p. 142* 

P* 34.0«Y-^LAKGUAOE««ZN^^CAPA9tE of c6MMU« 
U^CATiNG I>«MON$TBATioN.] Sce Three Txtsn 
tifes, or Vol« I. p. a20, atid the^diticn^al pole ontlM 
words, Tki Source of infimti Truths^ &c. 

E.s68^m die H^t^^yot fo hdi tbo PUhfopbor tf 
MaloM&ury^ mi Ao JuAor rf the EJpg^ &e.] 

Pbihponus^ from the Phitofophy of Plato and Pytba^ 
gorasy leems to have far excelled tbe/i Moderns in hi$ 
account of Wisdom or Philosoj'hy^ and its Auri-* 
tuifift or f(/entii^ Chara^ers*^lim yif (^iXoo-o^iac 
TO cv Tol^ liTPMoiV ^VO"! ikotlpofiv iiT^oci Tfiv xoivuvioari 
^ TO £v TOK v«XXor; rp^vcri xoivfioviav J«I^ds» r/yi iio(^U 
l^fl-iV* » yap Jujt^f ^^ ''^^ Jc»^a» (peirvn^ (JegC ^»t7w) 
9^ w^nfSi xQivuvtecVy (woalt yot,^ v^sVIov) a^V i 
{liZC SiF^i) TO iici(p^^ov TbTwv iiwfry «V£ XUVOf >^ iTTirU 
fiC^MV^ dWci t/xowot ?x*''*'- ^ItiStHEPRO-! 
I*£R BUSlKtHSd OF* PHILOSOPHY TO SHEW IH 
MANY THLNGS, WHICH HAVE DiFFERENCEi 

WHAT IS THEii^ Common Character i andiu 

MAKT things, WHICH HAVE A CoMMON Cha-» 
ItACTEl^ THRO* WHAT 'TIs THBT DIFTER. S 

Ff is 
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n indeed no difflcuk matUr Ufttew the conrntm Charader 
cf a JVM-Pigim and a Dovej (fir this is evidatt U 
iveryom) but rather tauBwberg lus the Diffiremei nor 
t$ felt the Differ enee between a Dog and a H&rfe^ but ra^ 
tber to /hew J what they poffefs in eommon. Philop. Qoau 
MS. in Nicomach. Arithni. 

p. 379«~TH£Y ARft MOAB BXqVISITt tHAK» 

&^] The Words of Ariftotk^ here referred to, are 
thefe— ^/MoAAty f iri to 2 mx« j^ ri xftXiv f v reiC 
tjf (pioidn^ 1^0%^^ 9 h TOMT w Tf^w. The Prih- 
ctFLE9 OF Desioh A»i Beauty dri more hi the 
Works ^Natures than they are in thofe o/Akt. 

P. 379-~WE Must of tlECESSITY ADMIT A 

"Mind, &^.] The following quoutibn, taken from 
the third book of a nuinufcript Comment of Prodtis on 
the Parmenides of, Plato, is here given |br the fiike of 
thofe, i^ho have curiofity with regard to the dodrinc 
of Idea s, ^ held by antient Philofophen. 

Swfwf, A* rtv Jk£&ok Sff^l, fftrlw Sri rSvrx 'Grdvlot 

«/« \»/ \e.\ ^ f H * \ ^ / . 

oc» ogXTKy vfav(« Kf WTO fft\t\vnv^ n otiro TaR>/o/AftrD 
i<-J», 3 xar' aiTiav «Xx' aire rotrjlofAciru oUtSwroo* 
lO yap « TO?? uV/fOiff t» xf ttrlovoj »?ff» ?5 ^^J^^ 
j^ fltit/oe, 9^ TX oiir!»;j i^ Sru rec eivofiXUfi^fo^ 
xf fiVlw T«v ifX^^ Tff^oq rS 9^ ? (pmnv i ^AfirorCXuc* 
ifsTiirfo 7UV yucroi o^/aScCiixoV oinluv ewobi rx xoA* «Su* 
rccj TMTcoy yd^ fx^o^i; to xara o*ufACiCi}xoc* Sco rS 
»7rh rxvlofAoirH v^co-Cuti^ov Sv h to x^t* otTMSV^ U ^ 
Mvi raiflo[j(,Wru rot &norar» «v rS^ (pcoftfSo^ if 

ibert^ 
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^fenfire we an t9 nlaii esndfefy ibi Caufe^ why thb 
Hypothesis of Ideas pUa/eJ them (tOLtntly Parmi* 
nides, Zem^ SocroUSt &c.) %vi mu/i bigin iy $b/ervifig 
that all the varieus vijibk ebje^s around us^ the hea^- 
venlf as well as the fublunary^ are either from Chance^ 
«r according to a Causs. From Chance Is im- 
i»ossiBLE ; for then the more excellent things (JUch as 
Mindj ondReafiny and Caufe^ and the EffeSfs ofCavfr) 
Vfill he among tbofe things that cme lofty andfo the End- 
INOS of things will be more excellent than their Beoin* 
VINOS. To which too may be added what AriftotleySgri ; 
that ESSENTIAL Causes ought to be prior to 

ACCIDENTAL^, in as much aS EVERY ACCIDENTAL 

Cause is a Deviation from them; fo that 
^tfbatever is the Effe£t offuch effintial Caufe [as is indeed 
every work of Art and human Ingenuity} mu/i needs 
he prior to that which is the Effe& of Chance ^ even thf 
we were to refer to Chance the moft divine of vijible ob* 
jeSsy [the Heavens themielves]. 

The Phtlofo(^er, having thus proved a definite Caufe 
of the World in oppofition to Chance^ proceeds to fhew 
that from the Unity and concurrent Order of things 
this Caufe muft be On|S. After which he goes on^ a9 
-follows. ■ * 

> ■ * Et july ?» aXoyov t«ta aroTrov* ?r«* ycif Ti 
7sr»\tM rSv- Crifoiv riig riruv dvrlxi x^urloy^ to x«t« 

(MifCfy H iOv olrr dirlotg ikoyu reiSro. '£» i\ Xi'y$9 
^X^9 ^ ^'^^ )^yMi<rxov, okTtv looori Hfn tmv zrAvrtov 
Mmci9 ov^ n ruTO dyvoSv^ iyntoiTu t^v towrv (p4ci9^ 

■'- Ffa A 
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-Xf)^, S*^ dl^ 99 i w*i^}f obnay «^t(r^jyttc* ^iJkv ?a a^ 
TO Ilc&y, v>e) ir«v7flt fg 3v T# n**, wcri ^ im9». 
K'aJ I< T?ro^ rfro* «j Jauro affa ^Xiirov^ ^ ioeuro Vt- 
vStrxov, oiJf TflJ /[A£r' »ur«. Aoyo*? aja 9^ uatciv aif- 
AoiC ojJ'e T»? ]^o<r^txwf Aoj^f, ^ '^^ ^*^^j £^ <Su tp 
II«V| )^ sriv u ivxtp TO liftH^ u; iv i^rig^ X^V^ '^^ 

Saik,— — ^V"^ iJF THIS Cause fc void oyREAr 
-eosr, /^tf< iiK^M^ H/Mfii^ ti ^bfitr43 fir then ng^n thne 
weuU bifonHtlwg (omng thofg tbmgs^ wbi^h ^fti^ Itjfi 
in erJir^ mort iac^lkm thim tbdr Pritfc^ or Qn^e^ / 
wim by nmi eKC4ik¥% fan^tbing (flatting ^<^^My tf> 
Siafin q^.£nwl^gfif 0^ y^.witkkk.that:TJ^iuei^ ^ 
a. Part tftha^ Wh(^% nMcf^ % wM it u;^ fim ^^ Q^ 

VERSE BE A Causj^, |iA.nHQ: RiAS^N anif knofff^ 
ing itfelfy it of courfe knows itjelf to be the Caufe of all 
things ; elfe being ignorant of ihisy ^'ii would be ignorant 
of its own nature* But if it knoWy that from its TEinY 
Essence it is the Cause qf the. Ukiverse, 
"and if that, which knows one pari of a Relation d^nit^ 
ly, knows alfo of necejftty the other j it knows for this re^ 
Jon definitely the thing of which it is the Caufe. It 
knows therefore the Universe, and all 
things^out of which the Univerfe is compofed, of aH which 
alfo it is the Caufe. But if this be tfke, *tis evident that 

BY LOOKING INTO ITSEI^F, AND . BY KNO^WINO 
ITSELF, IT KaOWS W^ATT CQMES. A?X«R ^t" 

&BLF, AN* n sy^fEqpENT. '27i therrforej througjj 
certain Bi&ASOKS florf Forms dev.oii> of Matt^i^ 

' ' ^ . ' ^ ' that 
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that it knows thofe mundane Reafim. and Farms j cut of 
tubi^ Ai Vfiivirfi is to^cfidj and that the Utdverfi^ is in 
itf as in a Cau/i^ £ftin£ifrmi and withotU the Matter. 

P. 38c>— AGREEABLE TO WHICH IdEAS THEsE 

Works are fashioned, £sfr.] 'Tis upon thcfe 
Principles that Hicemachus in his Arithmetic^ p, 7. 
calls the Supreme Being <in Artiji ■ h ty\ rS Tf;^v/T« 
©€» Jiravoia, in Dei artijicis mente. Where Philo^ 
ponus^ in his manufcript Comment^ obferves as follows 

rlxq xal Tj?f xiyng aurm t^ovloc. He calls GoD an 
Artist, as pojfejfing within himfelf the firjl Caufes of 
all thingSy and their Reafons or Proportions. Soon after 
fpeaking of thofe Sketches, after which Painters work, 
and finifli their Piftures, he fubjoins cSfo-Trfp 7v 

HfAiv riSi rt^ Srta kxI i JV)^4}f^^0(, w^g ixiiitx drro- 

|Li8u tSJc o-xi»ypApri[M'OCTX kteA? itariv^ ixtmt 3s ol iv tS 
BiZ Xiyoi dg^irvyroi xosl zsoivVXiiot UTtv, As there* 
fore we^ looking upon fuch Sketches as thefe^ make fuch 
andfuch particular thit^Sy fo alfo the Creator y looking at 
thofe Sketches of his ^ hath formed and adorned with beauty 
all things here below. We muji remember however^ that 
the Sketches here are imperfeit j hut that the Mhers^ thofe 
Reasons or Proportions ^ which exiji in God, are 
Archetypal <?«i all^perfect. 

*Tis according to this Philofophy, that Milton repre-» 
fents Gody after he had created this Vifible World, 
contemplating 

Ffj — ^hotv 
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"how itfiew^d 



Jn profpi£f from his throne^ hno goody how/air^ 
Answering his great Idea— — — 

P.LoftVII. ss6. 

Proclus proves the Exiftcncc of thcfc GEKERAfr 
Ideas or Universal Forms by the following Ar- 
^urtients.— — fl roiwv irlv iiriot t? -oraa/Ioff aurw t» 
XiMXi TsromfTptj TO Js oixiiH r5 Tivai vm?v o^fro riii lauru 

T^OliT \fCiXf rUTO £0 WfWTWf, SvS^ TO VFOiifAiy^ S&i^ 

T£^ci}; x«( o^in v^fdr^i^ itifdVi r5 voih/x/vo) Jcut/ ^»(* 
o(ov TO STup xa! ^kJcoci ^iffJt^crrUx ixXUj Kol co Si^fAOtj 
in i^^PC^ JtdcoiTi ^a)jvy 9^ c^Et ^(ariv^ 9^ ciri vrivluit 
iSoiq ecv iXfim Tov XoyoVy S<r» avrS rZ uvou vron?^ xot\ 
ri atTiov Hv T? wavTQi dvrS rw uvau croivv tvto eo 

W^WTft)?, qV«P XOCfAOf JfUTfffidf. f J J»f KOCfMO; wAif* 
f Ci7/Aa I^Jo^V ff-I tSro^vloUilVy th iv Hdfii £V TA? «(Ti6> TS 

xoVj^AV rotiiroc vrfdnc^* ri yif eiuro iirm xdsi jfXiov^ 
H^i tf'f A^vYiv, kfti au0^6)Top iirirWFi^ x«l iWoy, x«i oAo)^ 
rd tiSfiy ri €v Tb) fsro^yVp roivrot ifx wpiruq iHv tv 
T^ii ^iTiix T? ZT-^bvloC) ^AAo; j[X(o; cr»f <» r^y CjUriPoEVYi, 9^ 
«AAof ai/9f«9rof, j^ t«v itSm Sfxoiat £xaro». ?riv Cfe^ds 
■ roi iiifi 73-^0 rSv ai5»iTw», xoc) airtpt durm ra infj.iHf^ 
yiy^ot KXTOL roy ii^nfjLivw Aoj/ov, iv tJJ /*«« t» xiorfA» 
vravio; dnU is-^ovTrd^^ovla., If therefore THE Cause 
OF THE Universe i^e a Cdufe which operates merely 
hy exiftingi ^^d if that which operates nuerly by exijiing^ 
operate from its fiwn proper ^J/enfe^ such CAus^ is 

PRIMARILY, WHAT ITS EFFECT IS SECONDARI- 

J.Y, and that J which it is primarily ^ it giveth tp its Ef 
fe^ fecondarily. *Tts thus that Fire both giveth Wardib 

3 ■?? 
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i9fimitbing Afe^ end is it/elf tvarmi that the Soulgtveth 
Idfiy aadpoffeffith life ; and this reafoning you may per- 
€iivi ta he true in aU things whatever^ which operate merely 
iyexifting. It follows therefore^ that the Cause 
OF THE Universe, operating after this mannery 19 

THAf PRIMARILY, WHICH THE WoRLD IS SB-p 

^ONOARILY. If therefore the World be the pie- 
^tude «/* Forms of all Sorts^ thefe Forms must 

ALSO BE primarily IN THE CaUSE OF THE 

World, for ^twas the fame Caufe^ which conftituted the 
Sun^ and the Moon^ and Man^ and Horfe^ and in gene-- 
ral aU the Forms exijling in the Univerfe. Thefe therefore 
ixift primarily in the Caufe of the Univerfe-, another Sun 
befides the apparent ^ another Man^ and fo with refpe£i to 
£very Form elfe. The Forms therefore^ previous to 
the fenftbli and external Forms j and which according to 
ibis reflfoning an their active and efficient Cau- 
fiSSf art to be found pre-existing in that One 
AND common Cause of all the Universe. 
Procti Coed. MS. ia Plat. FarmenicL L. 3. 

We h^ve quoted the above paflages for the fame 
^qiron, as thjp former ; for the fake of thofe, who may 
)iave a cvriofity to fee a fample of this antient Philofo- 
p^y, which (as fome have held) may be traced up 
from Plato and Socrates to Parmenides^ Pythagoras, and 
Orpheus himfelf. 

If the Pbrafe, to" operate meerfy by exijling^ fbovii ap- 
pear queftionable, it muft be explained upon a fuppofir 
tion, that in the Supreme Being no Attributes zrcfecon-- 
dary^ intermittent, or adventitious, but all original^ ever 
perfea zxA ejfential See p. 16a, '359* 

F f 4 That 
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That w^ Ihould not therefore thuik of a t&itd wicmh 
fcious operation, like diat of Fire hrre aUiided to, the 
Author ha4 long before prepared us, ty unith^ Emw* 
kge with natural Efficacy y where Jie forms the CharaAe^ 
pf tbefe pi'^m and Creative Ideas. 

But let us l^ar him in his own |lranguage.*^— ^aAA^ 

Xo^WV XoC^UfAiV TO ivTig TU HVOCk CTOiVlTt^OV, Sv in ^ 

woi^tTiT ciiTQ i\ tSv Tf;)^wxMy ri j'vwoxoV^- Sv «re»B0-iy, 
h ^ l^n auT^ T^ itucu Tffois(ri^ 7^ raZro^ IwSa-ails'Q ^tf- 

WaVTWP TftW HfltT* <pU<r*V aWOT«X!f|li»«W Atf if fV€ 

Jhould cbufi u define the f^ecuHar charafhfr rf lt>E as iy 
fhing^ more known to us than tbernfehesy kt us affimm 

frm NATURAI. PRINCIPLES fHE PoWER OF EF- 

Vepting, meerly by existing, ^UOetbingsUat 
they effect 'y and from artificial PRiNciPLEsf the 
Power of comprehending all that they effeSl^ 
abhottgh they did not effeB them meerly by exifiing; and 
then^uniting thofe two^ let us f^ that Ideas are at onte. 
"the tjticituT and intelligent Causes $/ all 
things produced according to Nature. From hpplf. the fc^ 
f ond of the far^e Commen^. 

The Sphbolmaii, Thomas Aquinas ^ a fubtle and acute 
writer, has the following fentcnce, perfe^y cor-r 
Tefp6nding with this Philoibphy. Res omnes comparan- 
pf pfd phinum Intflle^umy ficut artificiata ad Art em. 

The 
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* Th^ Vcrfes of Orpheus on this faljcA may be found 
In dw tttSt Ot Mmdoy aferibed to Ariftitkj p» 13. 

Z«uff ^e^cny ^fvero, Zfu; * x. t, A, 
P. 39i_Where all things lie inveloped, 

— oo-a iffif lo TA IIOAAA xam ivrivxfJU'm 
cicTfJLOv^ tococZtx x«* TO EN fxelip «rfo t« /tAC^ttrjuS 
xara to^ Branu i^^^k" i • yap ?v, «ff £Aa;^«rw, x«- 
Oa^fp Z^cuo-iirTro; sJo^s Acyciv, aX\ £ N, 12 S 
nANTA. -A numerous as is the Multitude 
OF Individuals by Partition, fo numerous alfo is that 
Principle of Unity ^ x^;ii^^ry2r/ Impartibility* For 
it is not One, as a minimum is one^ (according to what 
^peucippixs feemed to fof,) but it is One, as being all 
things. Damafclus znfi 'A^;^«v, MS. 

P. 408 — the wisest Nations — the most 
(COPIOUS Languages.] *Tis well obfervcd by Mu" 
retus-'—'NulIi unquam^ qui res ignorarentj nomina^ 
quibus eas exprimerent^ quafierunt^ Var. Le6i* VI. i. 

P. 411 — —But what was their Philoso- 
phy ?] The fame Muretus has the following paflage 
upon the Roman Taste for Philosophy. >■ » 
Beati autem iUi^ et opulentiy et omnium gentium vi£lores 
Roman I, in petendis honoribusy et in prehfandis civibusy 
ft in exteris nationibus verbo componendisy re compilandis 
eccupatiy philofophandi curam fervis aut libertis fuisy et 
(jraculis efurieniibus relinquebant, Jpjiy quod ab aoari- 
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iidf quod ab amhitiom^ quod a volupiatihts reliquum mif 
Umporis^ gus fi partitnalijuaminu odaudUndumGra* 
€fim qium^am fbibfophum^ cut adaUquem do flnlofipbi^ 
KbiUum vol kgendum vdfcrihendum contuUffint^ jamfe a4 
gruditioms culmin porwnifi^ jam viffam a fi it frofUga^ 
timJa^mGraciam/ommku^^ yar«Led.VL )^ 
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A. 

ADJECTIVE, how it differs from other Attribu* 
tives, fuchastheVerb, and the Participle, i86« 
verbal, 187. pronominal, 189. ftri£Uy fpealdng can 
have no Genders, *— — — 190 

Adverbs, their charaAer and ufe, 192 to 194. Ad- 
verbs of Intenfion and Remiifion, 195. of Cbmpa- 
rifon, 196 to 199. of Time, and Place, and Mo- 
tion, 204, 205. madeoutofPrepofitions, 205. Ad- 
verbs of Interrogation, 206. affinity between thefe 
laft, and the Pronoun relathre, 206 to 208. Adverbs 
derived from every Part of Speech, 209. found in 
^ycry Predicament, 210. called by the Stoics Uav 

^SCHINES, — . — , -^ 41^ 

Alexander Aphrodisiensis, 294, 310, 433. bis 
account of Pbanfy or Imagination, — 357 

Alexander and Thais, 71. his influence upon the 
Gr^^i Genius, — — — 419,420 

Amafanius, iP— — . — 412 

Ammonius, his account of Speech, and its relations, 
4. of the progrefs of human Knowlege from Com- 
plex to Simple, 10. of the Soul's two principal Pow- 
ers, 17. of the Species of Sentences, ibid, his notion 
of God, 55* quoted, 59. his notion of a Verb, 87, 
193. his notion of Time, 100. illuftrates from Ho- 
nur the Species of Modes or Sentences,. 145. quoted, 
J 54. his notion of conjun£bive Particles, and of the 
Unity which they produce, 241. quoted, 27S. his 
Recount of Sound, Voice, Articulation, C:f<. 321, 

328. 
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'jlS, of the diftindion between a Symbol and a fte* 

' Ambiance, 331. what he thought the human Body 

with refped to the Soul, 334. his triple order of 

Ideas or Forms, * — — — 382 

Jnahffis and Syttthefis^ 2j 3, 367. analyfis of CiUes, 

275, 276, 28s 
akaxacoras9 — -^ — — 269 
Amthologia Gr. — — — 47, 50 
Antokinvs, — 183, 31b, 405, 407, 416 
A]pOLLOMius, the Grammarian^ explains the Species 
of Words by the Species of Letters » 27. his elegant 
name for the Noun and Verb, 33. quoted, 63. his 
idea of a Pronoun, 65,67. quoted, 70. explains the 
Diftindion and Relation between the Article and 
the Pronoun, 73, 74. his two Species of Aci^i; or 
Indication, 77. holds a wide difference between the 
Prcpofitive and Subjunftive Articles, 78. explains 
the nature of the Subjundlive Article, 80. corrcfis 
Homer from the doArine of Enclitics, 84, 85. his 
potion of that Tenfe called the Prateritum perfec- 
turn, 129. holds the Soul's difpofition peculiarly ex- 
plained by Verbs, 141. his notion of the Indicative 
Mode, 1 5 J. of the Future, implied in all Impera- 
tives, 155. explains the power of thofe paft Tcnies, 
found in the Greet Imperatives, 156. his idea of the 
Infinitive, 165. his name for it, 166. quoted, |68, 
175. his notion of middle Verbs, 176. quoted, 179, 
18 r, 195. explains the power and efFe£l of the Greek 
Jrticle, 217 to 222. holds it eflential to the ProAoun 
fiot to coalefce with it, 225 to 228. (hews the dif- 
ferent force of the Article when differently placed in 
the fame Sentence, 231. quoted, 238, 239. his idea 
of the Prepofitipn, — . -*— — 261 

4 Apu-* 
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Apulsius, ihortaccouatof Uni» -w ^ij 

AoyiNAS, Thomas, quoted — •— 440 

4riumint a priQri & a ppfteriori^ 9, lO. which of the 

two more natural to Man, — « — » ihid^ 

d\RISTOFHAN«S, .^ .^ .^ ^20 

A11ISTOTI.E, hanotiooof Truth, 3« quoted, 8. his 
iiot;i9n of the difference between things abfolutelj 
pjcior, and relatively prior, 9, 10. emoted, 15. h^ 
Definition of a Sentence, 19. <^ a Word^ 20. of 
$u|pi(Unce, 29* divides things imo Suhftanceand Ac« 
ddent, 30* how m^ny Parta of Speech he admitted, 
^ wHy». 32i> 23t^ 34> ^^* his notion of Genders, 
,4:^« hi;^ s^ounc of the metaphorical ufe of Sex, 48. 
q^ted, J5, 56, ^. his Definition of a Verb, 96. 
his notion of a Now ox Inftant, 102. of Senfastioa li- 
mit^ to it, X04, 105, 431. of Time, 106, 107. of 
Time's dependence on the Soi^, 112. quoted, 119, 
^93* his notion of Subfiance, 202. calls Eurt^des 
i zroimv;y 223. himfelf called the Stagiriie^ why, 
ibid, a diftindion of his, 224. his definition of a Con,- 
jun£lion, 239. a paflage in his Rhetoric explainedy 
240^ his account of Relatives, 286. his notion qf tlic 
dixi^e Nature^ 301. whom he thought 'twas probable 
the Gods il^Quld love, 302. his notion of InteUe<St and 
kit^lligibie Ofaje^s, ibid, held Words founded in 
Compa£);, 314, 315. quoted, 310, 320. his account 
of the Elements or Letters, 324. his high notion of 
Principles, 325. quoted, 357, 379, 434. his notion 
or the difference between moveable and immoveable 
Exiflence, 360. between intelledual or divine Plea-- 
fure, and that which is fubordinate, ibid, quoted, 
j/bl* his notion of the divine Life or Exigence, com- 
pared V((ith that of Man, 362. of the difference be- 
tween 
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tween tHe Greeh and the Barbarians^ 409. his cha«> 
fySter as a Writer, compared with Plato and JSn^ 
^i^, 421. correfponds with AUxanJir^ 419 

Jrithmetic^ founded upon what Principles, 352. (See 
Geomitry.) its futged, what, 367. owes its Being to 

• the Mind, how, -^ — — iHd. 

Art J what, and Aitift, who, — — * iii» 352 

Articles, 31. their near alliance with Pronouns, 
73* oftwo kinds, 214. the firft kind, 214 to 232* 
the fecond kind, 233 to 236. EngUJh Articles, thetr 
difference and ufe, 215. Gr^^i Article, 219. Artkles 
denote pre-acquaintance, 218, 220. thence emtoetice 
and notoriety, 222 to 224. with what words tbejr af- 
fociate, with what not, 224 to 229. Greik Article 
marks the Suljed in Propofitions, 23a Articles, in« 
fiances of their efitfl, 231, 232. Articles pronomt- 
jial, 72, 73, 233. inftances of their efie£t, 235, 2369 
347. Subjundive Article, fee Pronoun relative or fob- 
jundive. 

ArtUulation^ (ecFoice. 

AscoNius, — — 4 •-• -N-. 132 

Attributives, 3O9 31. defined, 87. of the ikft or- 
der, 87 to 191. of the iecond order, 192 to 211. 
5^^ Verb, Participle, Adjec^tive, Adverb. 

AuLUS Gbllius, fliort account of him iisa Writer, 

414 



Bacon, his notion of C/»/w^/Granimar, 2. of an- 
/iW Languages and Geniufes, compared to modern^ 
288* of m^ff/i?/ Separation or Divilion, 306. of Sym- 
bols) to convey our thoughts, 334* of the Anabgy 

be- 
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between the Geniofes of Natbns and their Ltn^i 

guage8» ^ — . — 467 

Biing^ oxExiftineef mutable, immtttable, 909 37 x» 

temporarj, Superior to Timey 91, 91* ^Trutb^ 

Gqb. 

BBtisA&iuSy *-* — — — 150 

BtxMMiDBS, N1CBPHORUS9 lus notion of Time pre- 

, fait, 1 19. hi$£tyn)ologyof*Eir/riiV^9 368. his triple 

cMxIer of Fonns or Idea^, — -^ 3(86 

B«^, Inftniment of the Mind, 305. chief Oljeft of 

modem Philofophy, 368. confounded with Matter^ 

309* human, the Mind's veil, 3 J3. Body, that oi 

Mind^ which has precedence in diflerent SyfteiilSj^ 

BOBRHAAVE, — — —. — 321 

B0BTHIU8, how many Parts of Speech he admitted as 
necef&ry to L9gi€^ 33. his idea of God's Ejaftence^ 
92* iUuftrates- from Virgil tht Species of Modes or 
Sentences, 146; quoted, 312, held Language found- 
ed in CompadrS^S* f^fers to die Deity's unaltera* 
bieNiture^ 361. his notion of original, intelligible 
Ideas, 397. of the difference between Time (how- 
ever immenfe) and Eternity, 389. ihort account of 
his Writings, and chanter, ' •— •« 416 
Boihj differs from Two, how, — — 227 
BBvxys^ — •^ -« — 413, 41^ 

Cji^sar, C. Julius, his Laconic Epiftle, 178 

CiESAR, OcTAVius, influence of his Government 

upon the Roman Genius, •— 419, 420 

Callimachus^ — «» •^ .^ j2 

Casbs^. 
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Ca9?H ibrc« any focb tUng la «K9em Lriltiyigtoy 
a73. name of, whence, 277. Nominative d79t<l 
9$2, Accu&tiiflb i8^ t(f3< G«iii(ivi(airfl>athp«^ 
;(84tqi987. Vf«ati«<b wh]fmm(l(d» tT^i. AUa- 
live, peculiar to the ^^inoiff 9 and how they enqiloyed 
it, — — — — 276, ft77 

CmiffH GDi^unAioiia t^oaeft the four Species of, widi 
fhfirfffeds, 94$. fi94 Cade, firft ia Speculatifni, 
but laft ip Events i(/i.- ha« i^ pQcidiar Mode^ 142. 
piocidiar Goqundion, 248. pe^llar Cafir» 9^ 

GHAJ^cmius^ Z6i. ^rtac€ouM<tf)liiib 4151 

C&flmv fubftquent to Mind or R^ifon, 434, 435 

CUiAKMIUSt SOSIFATSR, -»-^ 7^%^%l6 

CiCEjLO, 132, 170, 269, 272, 311, 313, 407. com- 
pelled ta allow the unfitnefs of the JLioim TmigfH 
forPhilofoph]r3^4Xi. Qncofthefiiftdiatiiitrodtiqfdit 
iote^ thf £^ Ji^gw^ 412. Ciar^m^wiSHro' 
/iVPorkxhy -^ r>-^ «*>« •««*, 418 

Ci^% Feminincjt why, mm mm, m^ 48 

C^jA^K* S>r. Sam. *,.'-* .^ ^28 

Comparison, degrees of> 197 to 199. why V^b^ 
admit it qet» 200. why incQinpatihle with ceffain 
Attrtbutives, ;W. why with all Subftantiy^, 901 

CoNjuKCTioN^ J2« it9 Definition, 238. its two 
k^nds, 240, 241* Conjtt(i£tions Copulative 249* 

' Continuative iMd, Suppofitive, Pofitive, 244* Caof 
fid, CoUefiive, 245, 246. Disjundive Simple, 252. 
Adverfattve, ibid, Adveriative abiblute, 254. of 
Comparifon, 255. Adequate, ibid. Inadequate, 256. 
SubdisjunftiYey 258. Some Conjun^ons have aa 
obfcure Signification, when taken aloiiCy 159 

CoKtTECTiVB, 3c, 31. its two kinds, 237. its firft 
kind) ibid to 260. itsfecond, 261 tQ 274. Sa 
Conjunction, Prepositipn. 

Con- 
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CoNSENTius^, his notion of the Neuter Gender, 43* 
of middle Verbs, 177. of the pofitive Degree, 199* 
Confinantf what, and why (o called, -* 323 

CamrarUs^ pafs into each other, 132. deftnifiive pf 
eachodier, — — ^— — %S^ 

Cmuirfation^ what, — — •^ 398 

Cmverjmj of Attributives into Subftantives, 38. of 
SuMantives into Attributives, 182, 189. of Attri- 
butives into one another, 187. of Interrogatives into 
Relatives* 2nd vice versa^ 206, 207* ofConnedives 
into Attributives, — * — 205, 27a 

Co&N. Nbpos, ~ — — — ^12 
Country^ Feminine^ why, — — — ^^ 

t>. 

Damascius, his notion of Deity, — 441 

Deaths Mafculine, why, 51. Brother to deep, 52 

Didenjion^ the name, whence, *— — - 278 
Pefinitivh, 30, 31, 214. See Articies* 

Definitions^ what, — — — 367 

A«rgK," — ~ — 64,76 

Demosthenes, — - — - 49, 419, 421 

Derivatives^ more rationally formed than Primitives, 

why, — — — 336 

Dijign^ necefTarily implies Mind, 379, 434 

Diogenes, theOpicy — — 419 

Diogenes Laerjius, 34, 145, 154, 317, 322, 324, 

407 
DioNYSius of HaUcamaffiiSy ^— 34, 35 

Diverfity^ its importance to Nature, 250. heightens by 

degrees^ and how, — — ibii to 252 

Donatus^ ^ .^ — -^ 74, 27* 

Gg E- 
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E. \ 

Earthy Feminine, why, — *- ^ — ^7 

ECCLES'IASTICUS, — — ^ -i- ^ 

Element^ defined, 324. prihiary Articulations or Let- 
ters fo called, why, ibid, thetrnextenfive apj>lidatlon9 
325. See Lm'ers. 
Empiricj who, — k— .— — . 3^2 
Enclitics f among the Prohoiins, their charafier, 84, 85 
tNctisH Tmgucj its rule as to Genders, \^,^. a pecu- 
liar privilege of, 58. cjtprefles the power of coittra- 
diftinfHvc and enclitic Pronouns, 85. its poverty as 
to the expreffioh of Modes and Tenfes, 148. its an- 
alogy 'in the formation 6f Pafticlples, ^185, i86» 
neglected by illiterate Writers, ibid, force and power 
of its Articles, 215 tobK^3. (hews thr Predicate of 
the Propofition by pofition, as alfo the Accufative 
Cafe of the Sentence, 26, 274, 276. its charafler, 
as a Language, -^ — — 408 

Epictetus, — — — ' 310,407 

EmrfifJt'% its Etymology, — •— . 368 

EihiTy Mafculioe, why, . — — 46 

Euclid, a difference between him and Firgilj'6g. his 
Theorems founded upon what, — 340 

Euripides^ — — 52, 310, 331 

Exijl^nccj differs from EJfence how, — 294, 433 
Experience^ founded on what, ■ 352 

Experiment^ its utility, 352. conducive to Art, how, 
ibid, beholden to Science, tho' Science not to that, 

353 

F. 

Form and Matter ^ 2, 7. elementary Principles, 307. 
myfterioufly blended in their co-exiftencJe, ibid, arid 

3"- 
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3t2« Form, its original meaning, what, jjo. tran3'* 
ferred from lower things to the higheft, 311. pre-^ 
exiftent, wherg, 312. defcribed hy CicerOy 311, 313* 
in Speech what, 315, 326, 327^ &c« Form o£ 
Forms, 312. tri^de order of Forms in Art, yj^ i^ 
Natyre, 377* intelligible or (pecific Forms, their 
peculiar charafter, 364, 365, 372, 380, 396, 436* 

438. 
Portmi^ Feminine, whjr^ — •— 57 

Fuller^ — *— — 183 



Gaza, Thbo^ore, his Definition of a Word, 2 u 
explains the Peribns in Pronouns, 67. hardly admits 
•the Subjundive for an Article, 78. his account of 
the Tenfes,'i29. of Modes, 140. quoted, 15 14 
calls the Infinitive the Verb*s Noun, 165. quoted^ 
l8i. his Definition of an Adverb, 195. arranges 
Adverbs by claffes according to the Order of the 
Predicaments, 210. explains the power of the Arti* 
de, 2i8* quoted, 225. explains the different pow-*> 
ers of conjundive Particles^ 245. of disjundive, 
249. his fingular explanation of a Verfe in Horner^ 
253. quoted, — •*- 262, 271 

'Gemistus, Georgiusy othcrwife Pkthoy his do6b:ine 
of Ideas or intelligible Forms, — 395 

G^(frj, their origin, 41. their natural number, 42* 
(See Sex.) why wanting to the firft and fecond Pro- 
noun, — - — — 69 
^ Genus and Speciis, why they (but not Individuals) ad- 
mit of Number, —*-.--* 39 

Geometry^ founded on what Principles, 352. that and 

Arithmetic independent on Experiment, ibid. (See 

G g 2 Science,) 
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Scienci.) its SxihjcA^vfhzty jjbf. beholden for it ta 
the Mind, how, — — -*-* ibid. 

God, exprefled by Neuters, fuch as to buov^ Numen^ 
i^c. why; 54, 55. as Mafculine, why, ibid, hnmu- 
table, and fuperior to Time and its Diftindions, 92. 
all wife, and always wife, 301. immediate obje£b of 
hisWifdom, what, /^i^ whom among men be may 
be fuppofed to love, 302. Form of Forms, fovereign 
Artift, 312, 313, 437. above all Inteniions and Re* 
miffions, 162, 359, 439. his Exiflence different 
from that of Man, how, 360, 362. his divine At- 
tributes, 361. his Exiftence neceiTarily infers that 
of Ideas or exemplary Forms, 379, 380, 436. cx- 
quifite Perfection of thefe divine Ideas or Forms, 
380, 437* his ftupendous view of all at once, 389, 
390, 442. region of Truth, 162, 391, 403, 405. 
in Him Knowlege and Power unite, — 440 

GW, above all utility, and totally diftin£l from it, 
297. fought by all men, 296, 2^8. confidered by 
all as valuable for itfelf, ibid. ^ intelledlual^ its cha- 
rader, 299. See Science^ God, 

GORGIAS, , — ^ >— 52 

Grammar J philoibphical or univerfal, 2. how effen* 
tial to other Arts, 6. how diftinguiflied from other 
Grammars, * — — »- mi 

Grammarians^ error of, in naming Verbs Neuter, 177, 
in degrees of Comparifon, 198. in the Syntax of 
Corjun<5lions, — 1 — -~- 238 

Greeks^ their charaAer, as a Nation, 415, (Sc. 
Afuxtic Greeksj different from the other Greeksy and 
ivhy, 410. Grecian Genius, its maturity and decay, 

417, ^c. 

Greek 
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Gft££K Tonguii bow perfeA in the exprei&on of Modes 
and Tenfes, 147. force of its Imperatives in the pad 
tenfes, 156. wrong in ranging Inteije£lions with 
Adverbs, 289. its chara&er, as a Language, 418, 

423 
Grocinus, his Syftem of theTen&s, -— 128 

M. 

Heraclitus, Saying of, 8. his Syftem of things, 

what, 369, 370 

Hermes, his Figure, Attributes, andCharader, 324, 

325, 326. authors, who have writ of him, 326 

Hesiod, called TO-o*imj\, the Poet, by PlaiOy 223 

Ho adly's Accidence, — — 128 

Homer, 50, 52, 82, 84, 145, 149, 221, 223, 235, 

^53. a73> a8s, 308, 417, 421 

Horace, 57, 80, 125, 142, 163, 169, 178, 199, 

207, 232, 260, 413, 424, 425 

I. 

Ideasy of what. Words the Symbols, 341 to 347. 4f 
only particular were to exift, the confequence what, 

• 337 10339. general, their importance, 341, 342. 
undervalued by whom, and why, 350. of what fa- 
culty the Obje<as, 360. their charaftcr, 362 to 366, 
390. the only objefls of Science and real Know- 
lege, why, 368. acquired, how, 353 to 374. de- 
rived whence, 374, ^c. their triple Order in Art, 
376. the fame in Nature, 381. cflential to Mind, 
why, 379, 380. the firft and highcft Ideas, cha- 
rafter of, 380, 440. Ideas, their different Sources, 
ftated^ 400. their real fource, ?r-? 434, 438 

Gg3 j£- 
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Jeremiah, — ^— ■ 405 

Imagination^ what, 354. differs from Senfc, how, 355. 
from Memory and Recolledion, how, — ibiiaU 

Individuals^ why fo called, 39, 40. quit their cha* 
rader how and why, 40, 41. their infinity, how 
expreffed by a finite number of Words, 214 to 217, 
234, 346. become objeds of Knowlege, how, 369 

Instant, 5^^ Now. 

JntiUeSi^ ^tt Mind. 

Interjections, their application and effe£t, 289* 
no diftin& Part of Speech with the Greekst though 
with the Latins^ 289. their charader and deicrip- 
tion, — ^ — — 290 

Jnterrogationj its fpecies explained and illuftrated, 151 
to 154. Interrogatives refufe the Article, why, 228 

Joannes Grammat. See Philoponus. 

IS0CRAT£$, — — -'— • 421 

Julian, ^ i. — ^^-^ "416 

KUSTHR, -«—,,-, J yi 

Knowlege^ if |my nnore excellent than Senfation, the 
iponfcqucncc, ^ — ^ 37i>372 

Language, how conftituted, 327. defined, 329. 
founded in Compad, 314, 327. (See Speech.) lyip-» 
bolic, not imitative, why, 332 to 355/ impoffible 
for it to expreis the real EiTences of things, 335. its 
double capacity why neceilary, 348. its Matter, 
what, 349. its Form, what, ibid, its Precifion and 
Permanence derived whence, 345, particular Lan- 
guage?, 
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guagcs, their IdcDtity, whence, 374. their Diver- 
fity, whence, ibid. See Englijh^ Greeks Latirij Ori- 
ental. 
JLatin Tongue, deficient in Aorifls, and how it fup- 
plies the defefl:, 1315. its peculiar ufe of the Prateri- 
turn Perfe£fum, 131. has recourfe to Auxiliars, for 
ibme Modes and Tenfes, 148. to a Periphrafi^ for 
fbme Participles, 185. in what fenfe it has Articles, 
233. the Ablative, a Cafe peculiar to it, 276, right 
in feparating Interjeftions from the other Parts of 
Speech, 289, 290. its chara£ter, as a Language, 
411. not made for Philofophy, i^;V. 412. funk with 
BoeihitiSy — — — 416 

Letters, what Socrates thought of their inventor, 325. 
divine honours paid him by the Egyptians, ibid* See 
Element* 
Liberty, its influence upon Mens Genius, — 420 

Life, connefled with Being, 300, 30 Jr, 432 

LiNNJEUS, — — — 44 

Literature, its caufe and that of Virtue, connected, 

how, 407. anticnt, recommended to the Study of 

the liberal, 424* its peculiar eiFed with regard to a 

man's character, — — _ 425, 426 

Logic, what, — - — — 3» 4 

LoNOiNUS, noble remark of, " ■ 420 

LuciAN, — »— - 41 

LuciLius, — — — ' — ibid. 



M. 



Macrobius, Ihort account of him, 414, quoted 
( 127, 157, 168 

G g 4 Man, 
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Mw% rational and focialt i/i. bis peculiar ornamene^ 

what, 2. 6rft or prior to Man, what, 9, 269. hi9 

"Exiftence, the manner of, what, 359* how moft 

}ikely to advance in happiners, 362. has within him 

. iotncthing divine, 309. his Ideas, whence derived, 

393 to 401. Medium, thro* which be derives them, 

what, 359, 393* bis errors, whence, 406. to be 

Corredl^d, how, — — •^— - ibii. 

^anvfcripts <{\x<3itij of Olymfiqdorus, 371, 394, 

395. ofpHiLOPPNUs, 43^433»437- of Pro- 

ci^us, 434, 435, 438, 440. of pAMAScius, 441 

Marcxanus Capplla, ihort account of him, 415 

Mftjier Artift^ what forms his charafler, — ^ in 

Jlii^tter joined with /brm, 2, 7* its original meaning, 

Confounded by the Vulgar, bow, 309. its extenfive 

character according to ancient Philofophy, 308. de- 

icribed by Cicero^ 313. of LanguagCy what, 315. 

dcfcribed at large, r— •^ 3i6> ^^* 

Maximus Tyrius, his notion of the Supreme In* 

tellea, ~ ^ — 162 

Memory and RecalUSiim^ what, 355. diftinguilhed 

from Imagination or Phanfy, how, — • ihid. 

Ji/Utaphof^ its ufe, •-— • — • -— 269 

Jl^Haphyftciam modern^ their Syftems, what, — 392 

Mli*TON, 13, 14, 44, 45, 47, 49, 5.1, 53J, 56, 59, 

60, XI 2, 1245 I47» ^071 267, 268, 404, 437 

Mind (not5/«/J) recognixes time^ 107 tg U2. uni- 

vcrfal, 162, 311, 312, 359. differs not (as Senfe 

docs) from the objefls of its perception, 301. afls 

in part through the body, in part without it, 305. 

its high power of reparation, 306, 366. penetrates 

into all things, 307. Nou< 'YXtxof, what, 310. 

JVliil^ differs from Scnfe, how, 364,365. thefource 

of 
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of Umon by viewing One in Many, 362 to 365, 
of Diftindiion by viewing Many in One, 366. with- 
out Ideas, refembles what, 380. region of Truth 
and Science, 371, 372. that or Body, which has 
precedence, 392, Vc. Mind human how fponta* 
neous and eafy in its Energies, 361, 362. all Minds 
fimilar and congenial, why, •— — 395 

Modes or Moods, whence derived, and to^whatend 
deftined, 140. Declarative or Indicative, 141, Po- 
tential, 142. Subjun^ive, 143. Interrogative, ibid* 
Inquifitive, /^/^. Imperative, 144. Precative or Op* 
tative, ibid, the feveral Species illuftratcd from Hq^ 
fnefj Virgil^ and Alilton^ 145 to 147, Infinitive 
Mode, Its peculiar charafter, 162,163. how digni- 
fied by the <S/tf;Vj, 164. other Modes refolv^ible into 
it, i66. its application and coalefcence, 167. Mode 
of Science, of Conje£liire, of Proficiency, of Le- 
giflature, 168 to 170. Modes compared and dlAin* 
guiihed, 149 to 160. Greek Imperatives of the Paft 
explained, and illuftrated, — J56, 157 

Moon^ Feminine, wfjy, -^ ^- 45 

AfotioHy and even its Privation neccflarily imply Time, 

9S 
MuRETUs, quoted, 44r, 442* his nption of the Ro^ 

tnaffSy - — — ^ -rr- il)Id, 

MySONIUS RvFpS, «— -rr» 4x6 

N. 

Namesy proper, what the confequencc If no other 
words, 337 to 339, their ufe, 345. hardly parts 
of Language, — ~ 346, 373 

J^ATHAN and David, -^ -^ 232 
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Nature^ firft to Nature, firft to Man, how they differ, 
9,10. frugality of, 320. Natures fubordinatc fub- 
fcrvient to the higher, — .*^ 3^g 

NiCSPHORUS, SeeBLEMMIDES. 

NiCOMACHUS, — — — 437 

Noun, or Subftantive, its three Sorts, 37. what 
Nouns fuiceptible of Number, and why, 39. only 
Part of Speech fufceptible of Gender, 41, 171^ 

J Now or Instant, the bound of Time, but no 
part of it, loi, I02. analogous to a Point tn a geo- 
metrical Line, ibid, its ufe with refpe& to Time, 
104. its minute and tranfient prefence illuflrated^ 
117. by this Prefence Time made prefent, 116, 
117, 1 1 8* See STif/w, Placij Space* 

Number^ to what words it appertains, and why, 39, 

40 



O. 



Objeiiorsy ludicrous, 293* grave, * 294 

Ocean^ Mafculine, why, — — ^ _ 49 
Olympiodorus, quoted from a Manufcript, as to 

his notion of Knowlegc, and its degrees, 371, 372. 

of general Ideas^ the objedts of Science, 394, 395 
One, by natural co-incidence, 162, 173, 192, 241, 

262 to 265. by the help of external conneftives, 

241, 265 
Ch'iental Languages^ number of their Parts of Speech, 

35. their charader and Genius, •— , 409 

Orpheus, — ■ — — ' 441 

Ovid, ~ ~ — I32j H^y 206 



P- 
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Participle, how difFerent from the Verb, 94, 184^ 
its eflence or chara£^er, 184. how difFerent fronfi 
the Adjcftive, 186. See Attributive^ Latin and 
English Tongues^ 
Particulars, how though infinite, expreflcd by Words 
which are finite, 346. cohfequence of attaching 

ourfelves wholly to them, 351 

Pausanias, 285 

-P^ception and Volition^ the SouPs leading Powers, 15, 
17. Perception two-fold, 348. In Man what firft^ 
9> 10, 353, 359. fenfitive and intelledive differ, 
how, 364, 365. if not correfpondent to its objeds, 
erroneous, — — . ■ ■■ ■ 371 

Periody See Sentence. 

Peripatetic Phibfophy, in the latter ages com- 
monly united with the Platonic ^ 160. what fpecies 
of Sentences it admitted, 144. its notion of Cafes^ 
277, held Words founded in Compadl, 314 

Perizonius, his rational account of thePerfonsin 
Nouns and Pronouns, ■ 171 

Persius, 76,163,372. ihort account of his charac* 

ter, 413 

Perfonsj firft, fecond, third, their Origin and Ufe, 

65 to 67 
Phanfy, See Imagination. 

Philoponus, his notion of Time, 431. of the bu- 
finefs of Wifdom or Philofophy, 433, of God, the 

Sovereign Artift, 437 

Philofophy^ what would banifh it out of the World, 

vt93, 294. its proper bufinefs, what, 433. antient 

4 differs 
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differs from modern, how, 308. modern9 its chief 

objed, what, ■ m — — — iUd» 

Philofophersy ancient^ who not qualified to write or 

talk about them> 270. provided words for new IdeaS) 

how, ■ ' 269 

Philofophers^ modern, their notion of Ideas, 350. 

their employment, 351. their Criterion of Truth,. 

ibid, deduce all from Body, 392. fupply the place 

of occult Qualities, how, — — - 393 

Placi^ mediate and immediate, 118. applied to illu* 

ftrate the prefent Time, and the prefent Inftant» 

ibid. ^ its. various relations denoted, how, 266, 271. 

' itsT Latitude and tjniverfality, — 266 

Plato, 21. how many Parts of Speech he admitted, 

^2. his account of Genus and Species, 39. quoted, 

92.* his Style abounds with Particles, why, 259. 

new- coined Word of, 269. quoted, 325. in what 

he placed real happinefs, 362, his two different, and 

oppofite Etymologies of 'E^rir^jVw, 369* 37^. his 

)d^ of Time, 389. quoted, 407. his charafter, as a 

Writer, compared with Zenophon and Artflotk^ 422 

Ple;^ ^Q, See Gemistus. 

Pliny, his account how the antient artifts inlcribed 

theif nsfnjes upon their Works, — — 136 

Plutarch, — — . 33 

Poetry^ what, — — — — j, 6, 

Porphyry, — ^— "^ 39 

Pofitiony its force in Syntax, 26, 274, 276, 230 

Prepositions, 32. defined, 261. their ufe, 265. 

their original Signification, 266. their fubfequent 

and figurative, 268. their different application, 270, 

27J. force in Compofition, 271, 272. change into 

Adverbs, ■ . ■ 272,. 205 
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Pfincipbt^ to be cftimated from their confequenceS) 7, 
232, 236, 325. of Union and Diverfity, their dif- 
ferent ends and equal importance to the Univerfe, 
ajo. (See On E^ Unim^ Diverjity) elementary Prin- 
ciples myfterioufly blended, 307. their invention 
diiEcult, why, 325. thofe of Arithmetic and Geo- 
metry how fimple, — — — . 352 

Priscian, defines a Word, 20. explains from Philo- 
fbphy the Noun and Verb, 28> 33. quoted, 34. ex- 
plains how Indication and Relation differ, 63. the 
nature of the Pronoun, 65. of pronominal Perfons, 

* 67. his reafon why the two firft Pronouns have no 
Coders, 70. why but one Pronoun of each fort, 
71. ranges Articles with Phonouns according to the 

. Stmcs^ 74* a pertinent obfervation of his, 88. ex- 
plains die double Power of the Latin Pr^teritUtn^ 

, 125, J3X. his dodlrine concerning the Ten&fi,u30. 
defines Moods or Modes, 141. his notion of the 
Imperative^ 155. pf the Infinitive, 165, i66. of 
Verbs which naturally precede the Infinitive, il^8. 

"of Imperfonals, 175. of Verbs Neuter; 177'. bf^|)e 

^Participle, 194. of the Adverb, 195. ofCompara-. 

• tives, 202. quoted, 210. his reafon why certain 
Pronouns coalefce not with the Article, 225, 226. 

' explains the different powers of Connedives which 

conjoin, 243, 244, 245. of Connectives which dif* 

join, 250. quoted, 262. his notion of the Interjec- 

^ tion, 291. of Sound or Voice, - — ^ , ^ 316 

Froclus, his Opinion about Reft, 95, 431. quoted, 

31 o« explains the Source pf the DoArine of {deas, 

434> 43S» 436* 438 

Pronouns, why fo called, 65. their Species, or Per^ 

fons, 65, 6^. why the fifft and fecond have no Sex, 

3 * 69, 
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69, 70* refemble Articles, but how diftinguiibedf 
73. their coalefcence, 74> 7S* their impo)rtance in 
Language, 77. relative or fubjundive Pronoun, ita 
nature and ufe, 78 to 83. thofe of the firft and fe- 
cond perfoii when expreflcd, when not, S3. 'Ey- 
xA*7ixa» and of9orov»/A£vai, how diftinguiflied, 84. 
Primitives, refufe the Article, why, — 225^ 
Protagoras, his notion of Genders, 42. aSophiim 

of his, •— : — ~-- 144 

Proverbs 6{ Solomon^ ■ — 405 

PuBLius Syrus, — — — - 124 

QyiNTiLiAN, — — IS4> ^33> 407 

polities occuhy what in modem Phildbpl^ fupplies 

their place, •— -* — — 393 

R. 

Relatives^ mutually infer each other, — 251, 286. 

their ufual Cafe, the Genitive, •— ibid. 

Rhetoric^ what, — — 5* ^ 

Romans, their character as a Nation, 411. Ronum 

Genius, its maturity and decay, — r* 418, i^c 

& 

Sallustius PniiosoPH. "• 40^ 

Sang Ti us, his elegant account of the different Arts 
rcfpefling Speech, 5. quoted, 36, 163, 171. re- 
jeaslmperfonals, 175. quoted, 202. his notion of 
the Conjurtfiion, after Scaliger^ 238. of the Inter- 
jeaion, — — — 29^ 

^ SCA- 
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ScAtiQBR, his Etymol<^jr of ^«/x, 82. his notion of 
T^exiies froai Gro€snus^ 128. his elegant obfervation 
upon the order of the Tenfes, 138. upon the pre- 
eminence of the Indicative Mode, 169. his account 
bow the Latins fupply the place o^. Articles, 233. 
his notion of the ConjundUon, 238; his fubde ex- 
rplication of its various powers, 242 to 247, 258. 
his reafon from Philofophy why Subftantives do not 
coalefce, 264. his origin of Prepofitions, 266. his 
Etymology of Scientiaj ■ 370 

Science^ 5. its Mode the Indicative, and Tenfe the 
Prefent, why,' 159. its Conjunftion the Colledive, 
why, 246, defended, 295. valuable for its confe- 
quences, ibid, for itfelf, 296 to 303. (^See God) 
pure and fpeculative depends on Principles the mpft 
fimple, 352. not beholden to Experiment, though 
Experiment tb that, 353, whole of it feen in Com- 
pofition and Divifion, 367. its Etymology, 369. 
refidence oi itfelf and obje<5b, where, 372. See 
Mind. 
^Scripturesj their Sublimity, whence, — 410 

Seneca, — — 47, 139, 414 

&»/2?//V«, of the Prefent only, 105, 107, 139^^ none 
of Time, 105. each confined to its own Obje<3s, 
333, 369, its Obje6b infinite, 338, 353. Man's 
. firft Perception, ibid, confequence of attaching our- 
felves wholly to its ob}e£b, 351. how prior to In- 
telleftion, 379* how fubfequent, — 391 

Sintence^ definition of, 19, 20. its various Species in^ 
veftigated,- 14, 15. illuftrated frdm Miltofi, 147, i^c, 
conneSbion between Sentences and Modes, 144 

Separaiioriy corporeal inferior to mental, why, 306 

Servius, — — 132, 227, 432 

Sex, 
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5^^ (See Gender.) transferred in Language to Beings, 

that in Nature want it, and why, 44, 45. Sub- 

ilances alone fufceptible of it, *■ ■ ■■ lyi 

Shakespear, — 12, 13, 23, 41, 47, 51, 53 

Ship^ Feminine, why, — — 48 

SiMPLicius, his triple Order of Ideas or Forms, 

381* 383t 

Sophocles, — — — ^22 

Soul, its leading Powers, " 15, ^c. 

S^K.iy fpecicsof, 314, 3I7, the "TAu or Matter of 
Language, 315. defined, 316. See Voict* 

Space, how like, how unlike to Time, loo. See 
Place. 

Speech^ peculiar Ornament of Man, i, 2. bow re« 
folved or analyzed, 2. its four principal Part?, and 
tvhythefe, and not others, 28 to 31. its Matter and 
Form taken together, 307 to 315. its Matter taken 
feparately, 316 to 326. its Form taken feparately, 
327 to 359. neceffity of Speech, whence, 332, 333. 
founded inCompadl, — 314, 327 

Spenser, — — — — 134, 164 

Spirits animal, fubtle Ether, nervous Duds, Vibra* 
tions, fcjf'r. their ufe in modem Philofophy. See 
^alities occult* 

Stoics, how many Parts of Speech they held, 34. 
ranged Articles along with Pronouns, 74. their ac- 
count of the Tenfes, 130. multiplied the number of 
Sentences, 1444 allowed the name of Verb to the 
Infinitive only, into which they fuppofed all other 
Modes refolvable, 164 to 166. their logical view of 
Verbs, and their Difiin£lions fubfequent, 175 to 
1 8 1 - their notion of the Participle, 194* of the Ad- 
verb, 195. called the Adverb tfav^txl^c^ and why, 

210. 
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• 4l6. czUcA the Prepofition (riWe<rjuo? -sr^goierixoii 
Ji6i. invented new Words, and gavfeiiew Sigtiifica-. 
tions to old ones, 269. their notion of Cafes, 2781 
t){ the *TA»i or Matter of Viftui, 309, 310. o^ 
Sound, ^i6. Of the Species 6[ Sound, -^i^. J)ipir 
DeShition of in Eleftieht, — ^ 324 

$ubje£i and Predicate^ how diftinguiflicd in (?r/^l, 230^ 
how to En^lifif^ ibi4^ Ji^alogdus to wl)at in nature, 

SUtftMe ^nd JttrHfuti^ 2^. Ae great Obje£!s or hatu? 
ral Uniort, 264. Subftance fufceptible of Se?^, 171^ 
4T« of Nilmbei-, 4-d« c6-4hcides, not with Sub(^lnce^ 
•264. incapable of I'nttehfiori, and thel'efqrJi o^ Coin- 
parifon, — j— — ^ 20 1, 26* 

jStBSTANtiVE, 30,^1, defcribcd, ^7. primary, iWk 
to62t fecondary, 6310 67. (Sete Noun, Pro* 
fJ-ouN,) Subfiantwe attd Attribifili'Oe^ analbgOiifi Jrt 
Natare to whut, i^— r^^ 4^^ 

iJ«», MafcUltne, why, — ^— 4.5 

Sylva^ a peculiar Signification oF, -^ ^|o8, 30^ 

Symbol^ ^hit, 330. diiFers from Imitation, how, ibidm 

preferred to it in conftjtutihg Language, wb^^ 3^4 

Thtjis^, thfeir hik'ufal Number, and why, 119, iaoi 
Aorifts, 123. Tenfes either paffing or completive^ 
Vrtlat authorities for thefe Diftihflions, I2S to 130; 
Prateritum perfiSiufh, of the Latins ^ peculiar lifes oF^ 
i^t to 134. ImperfeSluin^ peculiar ufe« of, 135 t^ 
1 37. order of Tenfes in common Gramnl^rs not for- 
fuitous^ --i— i- ■'■' '■'■ 1J8 

H h TcRXNeBi 
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Thc and A» See'^AKTiCLB. 

Themisti 11S9 9. his Botion Jbow the Mkid gains the 
idea of Time, 10& of the depcndanoe of Tifloe on 
the Soul's exifteacet i la. of the latent tranfition of 
Nature from one Genus to anodier> 2599 432 

Th)eooectb$» " ■ — — 35 

Theophrastus^ hb notion of %eech uador its va- 
rious Relations, 4. mentioned, — ^- 419 

Theuth, inventor of Letters, 324* SeeHERMM. 

TxBULLUs, — ^— 76, 132, 133 

Timff Mafculine, whf, 50. why impl»d in everjr 
Verb, 95, 96. gave rife to Tenfes, iiuL its moft 
obvious divifion, 97^ how like, howunliIceto%>aoe, 
100 to 103. firi^j ^leaking no Timefrefent, 105. 
inwhatfenfe it may be called prefent, 116, izj^ 
432. all Time divifible and eytendoJ» kS^ mo, 
10 1, no objed of Sen(ktion, why, icg* how iacit 
and (hadowy in exiflenoe, ^06, 43i« how, and by 
what power we gain Its idea, 107. Idea of the paft, 
prior to that of the future, 109. chat of the fiituie, 
how acquired, 109, i lo. how coanbEted with Art 
and Prudence, in. of what faculty. Time the pio- 
per Object, 11 2. how intimately conneded vrith 
the Soul, Hid. order and value of its feveral Species, 
113. what things exift in it, what not, 160 to 162. 
its natural eflFe£l on things exifting in it, 161, 50. 
defcribed hy Plato ^ as the moving Pidure of perma- 
nent Eternity, 389. this account explained by Boi^ 
thiusy iiuL See Now or Instant, 

^ruthy neceflary, immutable, fuperbr Cb all diftindions 
of prefent, paft and future, 90, 91, 92, 159, 160, 
404, 405. (See Beings Goo } its place or r^ion, 

162, 
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sda, 37SU ftcft m GMipQiti«n and DfinfiMr 3> 
3^7* even B cgative , in Ibcne degree fyntfietirsd, 3^ 
aj^ 361* eveiy Triidv One» audi fo Decapuaedy 
^» 3*^ 3^5- ii*aiti«»Twirt^ --* 403 

V. 

Var&cv — — — 56, en 74, 413 

Vi»By 3?. ici mare Uxrfe^ as well a» icore &n3t 
a t u e poaiun^ 87^ 19 j. Verb ttn£t\f k caRei^ its 
charafter, 93, 94. diftingiiifted from i^rtkifikG^ 
94* fioni AdjeSives^ Hid implies Timtj^ trtsy» 95. 
TeDfes^ 98, 119. Modes cr Mood^ 140^ ijcu 
Yeritt^ bow iufceptibleof Ntimber andPerfbiH 170^ 
Species of Veibe, 173. a^hr^^ 174^ pafBye^ i^/L 
middte^ 175^ 176. tranfiidve, 177* neuter^ Aid* in^ 
«epttre» 126^ 182. defideratHreorneditsaEtrve^ 127. 
ftmned out of Stabfiamiives^ 1^ iH^ (See Yatif, 
TW^iy MoDis*) loAperfonab f cjiefied^ 175 

J^4T£ii Su^fiamkasy. tbeir pre-eoiipciKe,^ 8& eflentia] to 
eveiy Propofitioii> iki^L unptied in every otbtr Verli^ 
e^» 93. deaele cuftence^ 8& ¥wy» as vdries tbe 
eMtflencoor BBi|>g> whict^ tbey djsaotC:^ ^t% 92- See 

iFVj^ logica]^ — 340 

f%% Feaunine^ wlgr, -^ -^-^ 56 

YiWQiZy 4^47>4^49>57»^8»83»Y3^. bbpeeo^ 

lia«^ auBthod dl ooupUng the {Mifibg^ wd conpletivo 

Tcnfisy 133 to X3(u quoted, 141^ iSaj, 198^ 199, 

^o6f ^3S» ^>^ ^7> 3^9^ 4C^<» 43^^ ''^ ^^ ^ 

AeJ2MbniGeoiu6» ■< ■ ■ ■« Z3S» 41a 

|?i;<itf s, Femtiitiie» «h]r» 5$% mecal ami iDtdtte^Mat dif» 

fcv> ho% a99» 3P(^ '^ Matter,^ irbai^ 309^ 310* 

Hk a iu 
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fti Form, What, 311. conneAed with XUennif^^ 
howf - > ' ■ .. 4^7 

t/)n2f7^ii8dni!^9 its Etymology^ 3690 humati Under- 
ftgndingf a coi^poiite of what, ■ .u)i 4I5; 

{/)uV»^ natural, the great objects of, 264^ 279. per* 
ceivcd by what power, 363. in every truth, whenccf 
dcrivcdj •-'----^ .. liH 363 

tlni^erp^ Sec World. 

f^^/V^^ defined, 318. fiaxplc, produced how, 318, 3x9^^ 
^liier^ froqi articulate, how, ibid, articulate; what, 
319 10324. articulate, fpecies of, 321 to ^23. S^ 
Vcwel^ Confonanty Element* ^ 

fqliii^riy $qe Perceftion.* 

Vo^siiisi -T! •-• 3|5, 75> 290 

feiwe\i V^M, an^ why fo called •— • 321, p^ 
\Itility^ always ^pd only fought by the fordid and illi- 
beral, 294, 295, 298. yet could have no Being, 
Kvere there not fomething beyond it^ 297. S«| 

^^ 

tf^hole, ahd Pvris^ *r-— •»-hi» ' .' -^ . f 

ffGfdom, ^QW fome Philoibphers tho.ii^ht it diftingtiifb^ 
cd from Wit, — —. .--^ * 368,433 

VifoitDs, defined, 20, 2r, ^sS* the feveral Species of, ' 
^3 to 3i« fignificant by themfelvesj fignificant bf 
jlelatidn, 27. variable, invariable, 24. fignificant 
by themfelves and alone, 3710211. by Relatioii 
and aflbciated, 213 to 274. fignificant by Compad, 
314, 327. Sypibols, and npt Imitations, 332. Synv- 

' bok, of what not^ 337 to 341. Symbols, of what^ 
34f to 349, 372. how, though in Number finite, 
aW$ t0, e;spit(s infinite Particulars^ 346, 372, 373 
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ff^orldy vifible and externalt the pafling Fidure 0f 
what, 383, 437* prefervedoneand the dune, thou|^ 
ever changing, how, 38^1 sSf. its Caufe not void 
ofReafon) _--,-«. 435 

fVriters^ antient polite differ from modern polite, in 
what and whyji •*- •?-» 259>26o 

X. 

:JICenophqn, 56, 407. his charader as a writer, com* 
pared with Pla^ and Arlftotk^ ^^ 422t 4fl^ 

^X><% 3Q8« See Matter^ Syha. 



F 1 H I 9^ 



£ It R A 1* A. 

tPjlge 4. jbr ttptfiM^s, read, ^yw'A€eii, P. 29. fir Prift. L. IX. 
r^aJ, Priic. L«XI. P. 87* ^r «:tM}«^M«vQyi r«nfy ns3i^4fa9t9* P« 
96. yir Propolacion, read, Prepofition. P. 107. tloKefir (d) rtad (e), 
P. a.59, Note/or «r8\\a«^^ rcA/^ 4raAX«X^« P« A^* firMottn, rea^ 
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ADVERTISEMENT^ 

The Reader is defired to take notice i that 
as often as the author quotes V. I. p. &Cm 
ie refers to Three Treat if es puhlijbedfrfi in 
one Volume f OBavo^ in the year 17459 and 
if which afecond Edition is nowpr^aringk 
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